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‘‘But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A PARABLE. 





BY THE RT. REV, ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





WueEreE the grave-digger plies his frightful 
trade 
With mattock and with spade 
Upturning bones and skulls of hollow eye— 
Oft lights upon death’s head a butterfly, 
Cr: sting its forehead with his gaudy wing, 
Or fluttering like a soul around that horrid 
thing. 


And some have said that in the garden’s bound 
The place of skulls around 
Hover’d, at break of day, when Jesus rose, 
The Tyrian moth, as beautiful as those 
Whose purpled pintons glitter in the suo 
Of Caspic’s ‘odorous bowers, arrayed like Sol 
omon, 


’ Smile not, if ev’n a moth give thoughts sub 
lime 
In Easter’s golden prime, 
Rising from earth like an embodied breath, 
Or panting like a soul escaped from death, 
For so a parable of life is shown: 
What Christ of lilies spake expounds not flow 
ers alone. , 


When the poor worm in its close shroud down 

lies 
Instinct with power to rise: 

When that which crawled now soars a winged 
nymph; . 

What fed on dust now sucks the jasmine’s 
lymph ; 

What rotted in dishonor, now is seen 

Transtigured into light, like Tabor’s radiant 
sheen ; 


Oh! faithless—shall God’s hand so deck a 
worm 
And raise from dust its form, 
To leave his children, in the icy shade, 
All upremembered in their cerements laid ? 
Or, when his angels call, shall man upspring, 
Less glorious out of death than that trane- 
figured thing ? 





THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND THE 
GENERAL WELFARE. 





BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 


I HAVE often wondered how it can\be 

tbat so many intelligent, enterprising busi- 
ness men and so many so-called Christian 
nen Can be ignorant of the fact that the 
‘iquor traffic is in deadly hostility to every 
‘uterest of the state and people, or so in- 
ifferent to it. In every city and town in 
be country are many charitable and 
venevolent societies whose purpose is to 
help the poor—to provide them with food, 
‘lothing, fuel, medicine, and other neces- 
Saries of life; but the kind promoters of 
these charities do not consider that it is 
teally the liquar traffic, the grog-shops, 
that render all these things needful. 

In many towns, if not in all, there are 
Many young people, mostly ladies, who 
spend a great deal of time in hunting up 
poor and neglected children, growing up 
in ignorance, want, and vice, and bringing 
them into Sabbath-schools, providing them 
first with decent clothing and often with 
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much-needed food. There are Dorcas So- 
cieties, whose weekly task it is to make 
necessary articles of bedding and clothing, 


mostly for the sick poor. They visit these 
neglected, sufferiug people, often watching 
with them, often devoting to them the time, 
care, and strength that are needed at home. 
Why does it not occur to these exeellent 
people that the law of the state tolerates, nay, 
especially authorizes and establishes a trade 
that is the direct and inevitable cause of 
nine-tenths of all the want, misery, and 
wretchedness which draw so heavily upon 
their time, money, and anxious care? 

I am puzzled to account for the real or 
appurent indifference of intelligent and 
good people on this matter. Vast sums are 
spent in magoificent churches and in their 
gorgeous adornments. Famous preachers 
are hired, at fabulous salaries, to occupy 
the pulpits. Famous organists and singers 
are sought for, far and near, and put into 
theorgan-loft. Whatisitallfor? Todraw 
the people. What for? Toteach them the 
way of life;to make better men of them, 
better citizens. Especially to bring the 
children, the youth, under good influences 
and to teach them their relation to their 
Creator and the eternal world. At least, 
this is the avowed purpose of all this ex- 
penditure of money and time. 


And so we spend vast sums of money on 
all the michinery of secular education. 
Our primary schools; our free schools, of 
whatever grade; our academies, private 
and public; our colleges; our theological 
seminaries, kept up at immense cost of 
money and time; what for? To make men 
wiser, better, and happier for time and 
eternity. The dearest interest of the state 
is said to be the proper education, of the 
young, that, when grown up into men and 
women, they may be good citizens. Weare 
heavily taxed in many ways to maintain 
all this vast system of education. The 
tax-gatherer comes to us, and, without 
ceremony, puts his big hand into our 
pockets and draws out whatever sum we are 
doomed to pay. The no less terrible D.D. 
comes to us, with twoor three friends, to 
help him turn the screw; and he puts the 
question to us in such an impressive way 
that we are fain to buy him off with a bun- 
dred dollars, a thousand, ten thousand 
What is it all for? To found new schools 
or colleges or to enlarge and endow the old 
ones. 

I do not know the aggregate of all this 
expenditure. I have seen it stated, but 
do not remember. But we have other 
churches, colleges,*and schools on a vaster 
scale than those I have mentioned, running 
night and day, not omitting holy time. 
They are the educational establishments of 
the Devil, cos'ing a thousand times more 
money than those of the Lord; and, though 
allowing the latter great odds, beating them 
every time. 

I marvel greatly as I look on and see 
what is done and how it isdone. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent inthe erection 
of tabernacles or monster tents for relig- 
ious purposes. Runners are employed to 
drum up and draw in the people. There 
are prayers and hymns and hcly songs. 
But side by side with these and surround: 
ing them are the tabernacles and the tents 
of wickedness, running a ruinous opposi- 
tion to the other. The Devil’s tabernacles 
and tents are self-supporting—nay, they 
pay large profits to the men who establish 
them; while the Lord’s tabernacles are 


kept up at large cost to the promoters of 
them. Consequently, they are soon aban- 
doned and are silent, or are turned over to 
secular purposes; while the Devil's taber- 
vacles grow more numerous and stronger 
day by day and year by year. 

I look on, and wonder how it is that the 
intelligent men who are striving to do 
good in their day and generation do not 
see that they are working at an immense 
disadvantage side by side with these 
churches, colleges, schools of the Devil— 
the grog shops. They don’t see it. They 
don’t know it. With their money and 
personal endeavor they strive, in their way, 
to promote religious work; but with the 
mightier influence of their vote they keep 
up and perpetuate the3e establishments, 
the only influence of which is to drive out 
from the people everything good, and to 
substitute for it everything that is bad. 

The liquor traffic is the great hindrance 
to everything good—the insuperable obsta- 
cle in the way of the rapid, universal 
spread of the Gospel throughout the 
world. Everybody kaows that. No- 
body denies or doubts it. Then why 
is it that intelligent men, who profess 
to devote their lives to the great work of 
evangelization, take so little interest, many 
of them no interest whatever, in this pre- 
paratory work? Why is it that many such 
men lend all their influence, by example 
and vote, to uphold the liquor traffic and 
the drinking usages of society, which ren- 
der impossible the coming of that day 
when we hoped the knowledge of the Lord 
would fill the earth as the waters fill the 
sea? If we concede that these men are 
really good and true to their work and 
their duty, Ido not know from what their 
indifference arises. 

But I know this, that in worldly matters 
shrewd, worldly men are far-seeing as to 
their worldly interests, and patient and 
persistent in working out plans to promote 
them, Objects that men really love thev 
will seek diligently to advance, by all 
proper means, And so it seems to me it 
ought to be—nay, I am sure it must and 
will be—with those who truly desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of their fellow-men and 
the prosperityof Christ’s Kingdom. They 
will work diligently to put away every ob- 
stacle to that great end. The greatest ob- 
stacle of all is the liquor traffic, ‘the 
gigantic crime of crimes” as Mr. Senator 
Morrill, on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States, declared it to be. 

I said the establishments whose sole tend. 
ency is to spread poverty, pauperism, in- 
sanity, suffering, degradation, crime, and 
premature death through the land cost 
a thousand times more than all our 
churches, colleges, and schools; and that is 
true. The anoual liquor bill of the United 
States is $700,000,000; and that sum, with 
annual compound interest, will amount in 
twenty years to more than twenty-five 
thousand millions of dollars, while the en- 
tire property of the country, real and per- 
sonal, is less than thirty thousand millions 
dollars. So we: have this horrible fact that 
our people are consuming in strong drink the 
value of the total property of the nation in 
every period of twenty-two or twenty- 
three years. This is the amount of the 
direct cost of the drink, not including liq- 
uors smuggled or ‘‘crooked whisky,” 
amounting to many millions annually, and 
not including the vast amount of indirect 
cost and loss. 





tianity” is only “civilized heathenism,” 
the Church will certainly by and by wake 
up to its duty and responsibility in this 
matter, and then the day of our triumph 
will be very near. 

PORTLAND, ME. 








“MASTER!” 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





THERE is prodigious power in a single 
word, when that word is large in its mean- 
ings and fragrant with rich associations. 
The name ‘‘ Jesus” suggests salvation from 
the curse of sin. The name ‘‘ Christ” de- 
sciibes him who was anointed to be his 
people’s king und teacher. The word 
‘‘Tmmanuel” signities that God is with us 
in the person of his Son, There is another 
name which we do not so often employ, 
but which is a concentrated bundle of rays. 
illuminating the relation of Christ Jesus to 
hisown. It is that word which Mary of 
Magdala uttered in that moment of raptur- 
ous discovery at the sepulcher. Her happy, 
loving heart simply exclaimed ‘‘ My Mas- 
ter!’ and she threw herself, at his feet in 
joyful reverence. He gently checks her 
gesture of devout affection, by saying to her: 
‘Cling nof to me, for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father.” 

That word ‘‘ Master” is a profound one, 
as an expression of love and leyalty, a deep 
well from which we may draw up plentifvl 
suggestions both of duty and delight. Jesus 
himself acknowledged the relation when he 
said ; ‘‘ Ye call me Master; and ye say well, 
for so I am. One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.” He has a 
right tu this title, Jesus ownsevery Chris- 
tian in the universe. They were his from 
before the foundation of the world. ‘“‘ They 
are mine, and thou gaveat them unto me” 
was the claim he made on the eve of his 
redeeming sacrifice upon the cross. We 
are not ourown. Jesus purchased us with 
atoning blood. And the very essence of 
conversion consists in a change of masters, 
Instead of that cruel slave-driver, the Devil 
—whose only wages are death—the penitent 
convert takes on the easy yoke of obedience 
to a new Master, The thoroughness of con- 
version depends mainly upon the degree to 
which the old bondage to sin is thrown off 
aod plucked out, and the new allegiance 
to_Christ is made genuine and complete: 
Thotisands commit the wretched fol!y of 
trying to serve two opposing masters. Dur- 
ing the week Mam-non gets the lion’s share 
of time, thought, and purse. Cbri-t is put 
off with a stingy hour ortwoon the Sunday 
and a few spasmodic devotions. If their 
trunk is on the Church side of tbe dividing 
wall, their branches hang over on the 
worid’s side, and there the fruit falls. 
Brother Demas and Brother Plutus pay 
their church contributicns grudgingly, as to 
an assessor of tuxes; but what they give 
for their carriages, their opera tickets, their 
equipage and wardrobes is given ‘‘with a 
will.” Into the very core of thousands of 
hearts bores this insatiate worm of selfish- 
ness, eating out the heart and leaving to 
Christ only the shell of an outward profes- 
sion. H »w will such professors dare to cll 
Jesus their Master at the day of judgment ? 

Toa genuine Christian Jesus is the best 
and kindest of masters. Life is a school; 
and, as I sit on my bench learning the 
lessons which he appoints for me, my lov- 





ing ‘‘ Magister” comes to me, and kindly 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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explains many a ‘‘ hard saying” and helps 
me with spiritual light. My soul burns 
within me when he talks with me and opens 
up the wondrous discoveries of his love, 


Sometimeshe employs the rod of discipline;. 


but neverunless I deserve it. To my aching 
heart he says: ‘‘ Whom I love I chasten, 
and I correct every child whom I receive 
unto myself. The disciple is not above his 
master.’ There is a wonderfully close con- 
nection between these two words disciple 
and discipline. If I am the one, I must 
expect the other. What am I placed in 
Christ’s school for, except to be instructed, 
and chastised, and purified, and strength- 
ened, and prepared to graduate at last into 
the higher class of Heaven? Jesus governs 
his school by a law of love. Yet it is daw. 
‘If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
He has a right to mark out ourstudies, pre- 
scribe our tasks, set our copies, chastise 
our waywardness, and enforce his rules. 
The highest attainment any pupil of Christ 
can reach is perfect obedience, 

Let me emphasize this word obedience, 
It is the foremost word for every home. 
The besetting sin of, American households is 
Jax authority and filial disobedience. Rev- 
erence for parents is giving place to pert 
self-assertion and premature “having my 
own way.” If a parent is not the master 
of his home, he is doomed to be the sorrow- 
ful slave of aset of selfish young tyrants 
and tormeritors. When a merchant wished 
a boy in his establishment, a crowd of 
applicants appeared. He inserted this ad- 
vertisement, to sift them: ‘* Wanted.—A 
boy who always obeys his mother.” The 
hext day only two lads applied for the 
place. We might enlarge the wise mer- 
chant’s advertisement, and announce as fol- 
lows: ‘* Wanted.—The sons and daughters 
who always obey their parents; the work- 
tiien who obey their employer's orders; the 
magistrates who always obey the laws; and 
members fot all our churches who gladly 
do their Master’s will.” 

Obedience is the crowning grace of a fol- 
lower of Christ. Nay, it is the very essence 
of holiness. To learn Cbrist’s will is the 
chief purpose of Bible study and of prayer. 
To do Christ’s will is the loftiest attain- 
thent to which any child of grace ean as- 
pire this side of Heaven. The essential 
qualities of holy obedience are: a willing- 
ness to let our loving Master rule us; acom- 
pliance with his orders, without murmuring; 
a readiness to be nothing, in order that he 
may be all in all; and as faithful a service 
of an unseen Lord as if he were actually 
and visibly by our side. To deny sinful 
self is hard; but to deny “righteous self” 
and to claim no merit for the best thing we 
can do is a glorious victory. 

Ihave no especial liking for monkery; 
but some devout thoughts and happy sug- 
gestions have issued from the cells of mon- 
asteries. There is a legend that a certain will- 
ful monk of the St. Franciscan order stub- 
bornly refused to obey the commands of his 
superior. A severe punishment was prepared 
forhim. His associates dug a deep upright 
grave, and placed him init. After a few 
shovelfuls of earth had been thrown in, the 
superior, St. Francis, said tothe monk: “Is 
your self-will dead yet? Do you yield?” 
The iron will made no response. The bury- 
ing process went on, until the earth reached 
the loins, and then the shoulders, and then 
to the lips. A few moments more and 
those lips would have been silenced; but 
the iron will broke, and the submissive 
friar meekly answered: ‘‘ Zam dead.” Oh! 
how often our all-wise Master puts us into 
a deep pit of trial, to subdue our pride, or 
to tame our passions, or to break our stub 
born self-will. Blessed is he who can look 
up into the countenance of Jesus, and 
honestly say: Master, my rebellious self is 
dead, that thou mayest live in me, and that 
I may live for thee and thee alone! 

Bonar, the sweetest of living hymn-writ- 
ers, has wrought well this idea of complete 
submissiveness to Jesus in these loyal lines: 

“Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be; 


Lead me by Thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me. 


“ Smooth let it be, or rough, 
It will be still the best; 
Winding or straight, it matters not— 
It leads me to Thy rest. 


“IT dare not choose my lot; 
I would not, if I might. 
Choose thou for me, my Lord 
So shall T walk aright.” 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. DOELLIN: 
GER. 





* BY PROFESSOR ANDREW TEN BROOK. 





Tue same of Dr. Doellinger hus become 
a familiar one to multitudes who cannot 
pronounce it, and who couple it with noth- 
ing but his present stand in Christendom. 
It adds much to the interest of our impres- 
sions of a man to know facts enough about 
him to form a complete picture which will 
stay inthe mind. I had the good fortune 
to hear the first utterance which placed 
him in clear antagonism with the Church, 
and propose to give some account of it, 
with some further statements to set forth a 
portrait of the man. 

A man’s antecedents often form an in- 
teresting background to his portrait, and 
there will be one point, trifling perhaps in 
itself, which may please those who cherish 
the name of Agassiz. This distirguished 
man, who chose our country as his home, 
was educated in the University of Munich, 
where he lived in the family of Dr. Ignaz 
Doellinger, from whom he received much 
of his knowledge of comparative anatomy 
and physiology, as also of the enthusiasm 
which impelled hin onward in those stud- 
ies. I knew several of those, now them- 
selves distinguished, who had been Agas- 
siz’s associates in study, and was commis- 
sioned by one of them to bear the remem- 
brance of those days to our countryman. 

The present Dr. Johann Joseph Ignaz 
Doellinger was ason of Agassiz’s preceptor. 
He has now completed his 79th year. His 
life has been devoted to Catholic theology, 
chiefly in its historical aspects. He has 
also discharged some priestly functions, to 
which I need not here refer. That which 
most concerns my purpose is a statement in 
regard to the lectures referred to above 
and an estimate of his position and talents. 


The circumstances which fed to the de- 
livery of these lectures are briefly these: 
Baron Von Liebig was called tothe Univers- 
ity of Munich in 1852. His great emi- 
nence and the position given him by the king 
made his influence pre-eminent, and led 
him to hazard an undertaking which no one 
else could have carried through. Among 
the old notions which then reigned in this 
Catholic city was this one: that Science is 
sacred to her votaries, and must not be 
prostituted by opening her stores to the 
public. In opposition to this feeling, Lie- 
big dared to get up popular lectures on sci- 
entific subjects in the audience-room of his 
laboratory. Not, indeed, for the public gen- 
erally, but for a select circle, including la- 
dies. The feeling against this, and espe- 
cially the admission of ladies, was at first 
intense, and he could scarcely obtain oth- 
ers to take part with him, and must deliver 
most of the lectures himself. The Protest- 
ant element yielded soon, and finally some 
liberal Catholic professors consented to 
take part; but the triumph over the public 
feeling was by no means perfect when I 
first attended the course; in the winter of 
1857, or even two yearslater. This was 
deemed a Protestant movement and its 
triumph a Protestant triumph; and, the re- 
sult once achieved, the Catholics felt that 
they must try something of the same kind. 
Then ladies movedinit. They secured Dr. 
Doellinger’s consent to take the lead, asso- 
ciating with him some others in carrying 
out the plan. The lectures were to be up- 
on religious topics, and to be delivered in 
open daylight, in the largest hall in the city. 

In the spring of 1861 the course was an- 
nounced, though I failed to see the an- 
nouncement. As my family were then in 
Switzerland, I was dining daily at the Ho- 
tel de Quatres Saisons, and the chaplain of 
the British legation was accustomed to sit 
next tome. One day he and some others 
came in late and much excited. He asked 
me if I had heard Dr. Doellinger’s lecture, 
and then referred to the excitement which 
it had raised among those who could un- 
derstand it, as he himself could not, which 
excitement had by this time become quite 
evident through the dining-hall itself. And 
as I went into the street I found that the 
winds were spreading the sensation. 

Dr. D. was to deliver three more lectures. 
I obtained tickets for the course and was 
on hand the next day. The hall was 
crowded, and the substance of the previous 
lecture was repeated; and the interest and 








excitement were kept up to the end of his 
part of the course, 0 ete 
The subjects passed in review Were ‘the 


position of the Papacy relatively to secular 


governments; the temporal power of the 
popes and that formerly held by the bish- 
ops; the relations of Catholics and Protest- 
ants; and the missionary enterprise—sub- 
jects the bare naming of which at that 
time made the whole papal hierarchy nerv- 
ous. Austria had just been driven out of 
Italy, and the whole future of the Papacy 
was swaying in doubt. He said that Aus- 
tria’s return to power in the peninsula was 
the worst thing to be apprehended for the 
Papacy. He regarded any danger of the 
loss of the Pope’s temporal power without 
alarm, since the Papacy existed for centu- 
ries without it, for other centuries with but 
a weak and divided temporal dominion, 
had possessed it unquestioned for but three 
centuries, and would perhaps thrive better 
without it. He referred to the time when 
the German bishops all had temporal juris- 
dictions, and said that they had better dis- 
charged their spiritual functions since they 
bad lost these. He admitted that the rela- 
tions of Catholics and Protestants had not 
been as cordial as they should have been, 
and divided the blame between the parties. 
He conceded that Luther was the greatest 
manof his age. At one time his sledge 
fell, by a kind of accident, upon American 
slavery. By accident I say, for he was 
speaking of the fate of nations which al- 
low polygamy, and classed the American 
slave states with them, because of the mas- 
er’s power over the persons of his slaves. 
At this point—for I had been nearly five 
years in Munich and was well known by 
many of the atudience—I received some 
significant looks from high seats. 

On the first day of my attendance Car- 
dinal Prince Chigi, the papal nuncio, was 
present, in his purple mantle and scarlet cap, 
with his secretary at his side, to tell him 
what was said, for he probably knew little 
of German. About the middle of the lec 
ture his robe passed from the hall a little 
too suddenly for a graceful movement, and 
it was said that he went directly to the 
minister of foreign affairs, to protest 
against such lectures being allowed. 

T sawin the assembly a well-known cour- 
tier, and in half an hour after the close of 
the lecture I saw him walking with the 
king. The significance of this was clear. 
The king would know what was said, and 
the courtier was there in his service. The 
lectures went on. The nuncio’s protest was 
without effect. Doellinger remained pro- 
vost of St. Cajetan and the king’s chaplain. 

But there was not a word in the lecture 
which showed a wish or a willingness to 
incur the Pope’s displeasure, or a suspicion 
that he was incurring it. On the contrary, 
when it appeared that his utterances were 


offensive to the Ultramontane party, and he 1 


was required to change some statements 


- before the Pope would allow the lectures to 


be published, he made the changes. It was 
not until he discussed the dogma of papal 
infallibility, in anticipation of its being de- 
fined by the Council of 1869-70, that he pre- 
pared himself, though still unconscious of 
this, for an irretrievable breaking with the 
Pope. 

It is not easy to find a satisfactory clew 
to the labyrinth of Doellinger’s mind, to 
know what motives have controlled his 
course. He has been an advocate of the 
morestringent claims of the Papacy; might 
properly have been called an Ultramontane; 
and yet he has been strict in his critique 
on papal action. He has written much, 
and generally in the strict papal sense, un- 
til the lectures referred to above. Since 
then he has written in a different sense, as 
in the work on the ‘‘ Fables of the Middle- 
Age Popes” and the work entitled the 
‘* Pope and the Council,” the latter of which 
is anonymous, and I do not believe that he 
is its sole author. Both are translated into 
English. But he remained in the com- 
munion of the Church until 1871. 

Perhaps the fairest explanation of his 
course is that which charity suggests. 
Brought up in the Catholic Church, and 
unwilling to incur the hazard of separation 
unless he could foresee whither he was go- 
ing, and never becoming clear on this point, 
he bung in perpetual suspense; for when 
one admits the principle of human legisla- 
tive authority in the Church he can have no 


‘ 
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rule to determine whether that authority 
shall be absolute or stop short of this limit, 
For, if the Word of God is not decisive in re- 
ligion, then there ig no Yule, “Thus he has 
struggled in the dark, without knowing his 
direction. Hig struggles have been those of a 
gidnt, and have finally thrown him out of 
the Church, against his own intentions, de- 
sires, and long-cherished ambitions. If I 
remember rightly, the Old Catholics, in their 
letter to the Evangelica) Alliance, in 1873, 
expressed themselves as wishing to change 
as little as possible at first from the Mother 
Church, and to introduce reforms afterward 
by degrees; which a body perceiving no 
rule but in itself may do, but which those 
submitting to the sole authority of the 
Bible may not. 1 am impressed that this will 
explain Dr. Doellinger, and that his real 
feeling, whether he was ever conscious of 
it or not, was that the learned and able men 
of the Church ought to be heard in its gov- 
ernment; that he felt the injustice, and 
chafed under it, of such disregard to the 
views of reason and moderation, in defer- 
ence to the advice of the Antonellis, Chigis, 
and the like, and could not avoid occasion- 
al utterances in this sense; and that he al- 
ways till the last cherished the hope that 
learning and mental ability would still tri- 
umph over lower views. 

Dr. Doellinger has one characteristic as 
a lecturer above any man I ever knew. He 
uses no word which docs not tell upon his 
purpose. He is in one respect like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Each sentence is signifi- 
cant when uttered, and need not wait for an- 
other to give it meaning. But the two men 
differ in this: that Emerson’s sentences are 
a series of independent propositions, and 
add little to each other’s convircing or im- 
pressive power. Dr. D.’s ate, indeed, intelli- 
gible alone, but firmly support each other. 
The Catholic Church cannot long costrol 
the amount of this kind of material which 
is now struggling within its bosom. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL: 
LIFE. 


BY THE REV, SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





INDIVIDUAT. life as it opens in this world! 
is a great problem. What will that life: 
be? Tow will it unfold itself? What will’ 
it accomplish? What will be its moral' 
characteristics? What will be its sequel in: 
another world? 

Any answer to these questions which is’ 
equally applicable to the total race of 
men, is too general and indefinite to mark: 
the individual as such, and distinguish him: 
from the great bulk of humanity. An an-- 
swer so specific as to define the history of 


‘each particular life, though sure to be giv- 


en by the progress of time, is not at the 
outset practicable to human knowledge.- 
God sees the end from the beginning; but 
man does not. When the problem is solved 
by becoming a series of facts in the order’ 
of time, then man looks upon the answer 
as a thing familiar and simple. The lifeof 
the individual is then seen to be the result’ 
of causes that have been in action, and by 
their action have impressed upon it its spe- 
cial character, What are these causes ?’ 

God himself, acting by sovereign ap: 
pointments and fixed laws, is undoubtedly’ 
one of these causes. There is a divine, as 
well as a buman side to the problem. If 
the solution be not absolutely all: of God, it! 
certainly is not all of man. 

Native capacity in both the type and the’ 
degree thereof, presenting an almost’ end: 
less diversity of shades,.from the lowest’ 
to the highest and most gifted forms of 


mental life, is to each man the direct gift’ 


of God. By the very terms of the gift men' 
are strongly contrasted with each other, in' 
the natural richness or poverty, the fullness: 
and force or feebleness of their minds. 
They are not equally endowed by their 
Creator. The length of life to eacb indi- 
vidual is a matter of divine appointment, 
and with it the quantity of one’s opportun' 
ity as dependent upon life. There is in’ 


this respect a wide difference between 4 


sbort life and a long one. So, too, the 
providential circumstances which are exte- 
rior to the individual—such as the age of 
the world in which he is born, the country’ 
in which he is to spend his days, bis family 
descent, and the numerous special occa- 


sions which arise in the course of life—are 
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chosen and appointed for him by the God 
who made him. That connection of peri- 
ods which binds infancy to childhood, 
childhood to youth, youth to manhood, and 
manhood to old age, and by which these 
periods are so interlaced that one follows 
and grows out of the other, is an institution 
of the God of Nature, fixing firmly one of 
the great laws of man’s earthly life. If 
there be any truth in the doctrine of a creat- 
ing God, and also that of a providential 
God, then it must be true that in a most 
fundamerftal sense this God chooses and 
appoints for each man. This is God’s 
world; and men are his creatures. Not 
one of them is or can be so the artificer of 
his own fortune as to dissever it from all 
relation to God. His hand is in the prob- 
lem of every individual life; so much so 
that in one aspect it seems to be almost 
wholly of God. 

We should not, however, pause at this 
point, since it is equally certain that there 
is a human side to the same problem. Man 
is a free agent, and not simply a passive 
receiver, having the power and the oppor- 
tunity of action, and withal so constructed 
that the consequences of action may lodgein 
himself, He has no destiny in this world 
and will have none in the next which is 
absolutely separated from his own person- 
al action. God has chosen to. make action 
one of the prime elements in the great prob- 
lem of each particular life. Though bind- 
ing all nature fast in fate, he nevertheless 
leaves free the human will, in this sense 
arming man with ‘‘an illustrious but tre- 
mendous power.” ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” Heaven 
is full of this principle; hell is full of it; 
and earth is full of it. We hear its mighty 
ting in all worlds. 

How many kinds of action are possible 
to man? Generically considered, but two: 
virtue and vice; right and wrong; holiness 
and sin. These are the comprehensive cat- 
egories of all action. Between the two 
every child and every man does and must 
make ac’ oice; that choice he carries into 
effect by action; and when the choice is 
thus made and the action put forth, then, 
sooner or later, the appropriate conse- 
quences follow with the certainty of fate. 
If we pay the price of virtue, we shall en- 
joy the blessings of virtue; but if we take 
the road of evil, we shall be sure to have 
the evilof the road. The law that deter- 
mines individual destiny never works in- 
dependently of or separately from the ac- 
tion of the man who feels that destiny. 
The action being given as the known term, 
there is, then, no difficulty in fixing upon 
the destiny as the term equally known. 
Out of the one springs the ether, and as is 
the one so will be the other. So far as in- 
dividual destiny is a problem of human 
forces—and such it is toa great extent—we 
find its proper solvent in individual action. 

We, hence, see just what our sphere is in 
life. It is the sphere of action. Action is 
the watch-word and the key-note for man. 
Each individual has at least one man to be 
the object of his earnegt care; and to de- 
velop that one man to the highest possible 
measure and in the best possible form, to 
bring that one man up to the noblest type 
of a finished manhood, is a work of no 
moderate demands. It is the toil of a life- 
time, early begun and incessantly pursued 
to one’s latest breath. In respect to the 
question of quantity, and equally that of 
moral quality, each individual owes it to 
himself to be in the life that now is and in 
that which is to come all, ves, absolutely 
all that his capacities and circumstances 
will permit. This is specifically his per- 
sonal task. He has no power, no time, and 
no opportunity to waste. He has no right 
to be his own worst enemy. He is bound 
by a primitive law to be a true friend to 
himself. He may not innocently neglect 
or misapply his powers. 

What, then, shall the individual be, and 
What-shall he do? This is the question 
which God puts to every man, and to 
which every man must return some answer. 
Fach man answers it for himself. God 
registers the answer, and, in view of it, ap- 
Points our doom. The present and the fu- 
ture are alike dependent upon. the action 
Which supplies this answer. Life in this 
solemn sense is real. Life is earnest. It is 
Bn intensely interesting working-day. -It 
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must not be wasted. It must not be lost. 
A chaos of matter is a gloomy spectacle; 
but a chaos of mind, of soul, of faculties, 
of character, and of all the interests of be- 
ing that are joined. to character, is a 
gloomier spectacle than a chaos of worlds. 
A human being that is a failure is, indeed, 
a terrible wreck. 
re - 


GOSPEL MIRACLES AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL MIRACLES COMPARED. 
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III. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D, 





1. IN considering the alleged miracles of 
the early centuries of the Church, after the 
apostolic age, we meet with one un- 
expected phenomenon. These miracles are 
far less prominent, they are less in number, 
the stream of miraculous narrative is con- 
fined in a narrower channel in the second 
and third centuries than in the fourth and 
and fifth, not to speak of times still later. 
We should naturally expect that the less 
distant the Fathers are from the era of the 
Apostles the more striking and varied 
would be the records of the miraculous, 
provided miraculous powers still subsisted 
in the midst of the Church. So far from 
this being the fact, it is found that Justin, 
Origen, Tertullian, Irenseus are much less 
emphatic and profuse in their references to 
the miraculous as still in operation among 
their contemporaries and have fewer de- 
tailed illustrations to present of its exercise 
than is true of Augustine and the other 
Fathers who come after. The more credu- 
lous Christian people became the less re- 
straint was put upon imagination and feel- 


‘ing; the more sobriety of judgment waned, 


and a florid, rhetorical tone came to pre- 
vail, the more did tales 6f the miraculous 
multiply. This difference between the ear- 
lier and later portion of the patristic period 
naturally awakens a degree of skepticism 
with respect to the ecclesiastical miracles 
generally. 

2. Another noteworthy fact is the not 
unfrequent occurrence in the very same 
writers, who record contemporary miracles, 
of expressions which involve a contrast, 
in this respect, between their own times 
and the age of the Apostles; expressions 
which imply that the age of miracles had 
gone by, and that occurrences of this 
nature had now become sporadic, excep- 
tional events in the experience of the 
Church. Origen (born A.D. 185, died A.D. 
254) is one of these writers. Speaking of 
the ‘‘signs and wonders” performed by 
Christ, he adds that ‘‘traces of them”— 
vestiges or remains of them—“are still pre- 
served among those who regulate their lives 
by the precepts of the Gospel” (‘‘Adv. 
Cels.,” i, 2). Again, speaking of the signs 
of the Spirit’s presence during the ministry 
and after the ascension of Christ, he says 
that “since that time these signs have 


. diminished, although there are still traces 


of his presence in a few who have had their 
souls purified” (‘‘Adv. Cels.,” vii, 8). In 
his ‘‘ Fragment on the Proverbs,” which 
was written near the close of his life (A.D. 
246), he says that the supernatural charism- 
ata are not at all or rarely found, Tertul- 
lian, near the end of the second century, in 
his treatise on ‘‘ Modesty” (c. 21), refers to 
the peculiar authority of the Apostles, and, 
as parallel with it and the proof of it, to 
thei? power to raise the dead and to perform 
other miracles, as if that power were a 
thing of the past. Other passages of a like 
import are given by Bishop Kaye, in his 
book on the writings of Tertullian, p. 94. 
Eusebius, writing earlyin the fourth cen- 
tury, refers to Iren@us as showing that 
down to his time instances of miracles were 
found in some churches (H. E., v, 7). He 
refers to the statement of Justin that 
‘*down to his time” gifts of prophecy re- 
mained in the Church (H. E., iv, 18). 
These statements of Eusebius seem to im- 
ply that. such extraordinary powers no 
longer existed. In a number of places, 
several of which have been brought to- 
gether by Dr. Newman (‘‘ Essay on Mira- 
cles,” p. 140), Chrysostom refers to mira- 
cles as no longer’ taking place, 
The time ‘‘when miracles took place, 
when the dead were raised and all 
lepers were cleansed,” is set in contrast 
with his own time (“‘De Sanct. Pent.,” i, 8), 
“‘When the knowledge of Him was not 





spread abroad, then miracles used to take 
place; but now there is no need of that 
teaching, the facts themselves proclaiming 
and manifesting the Lord” (in Psalm 
cexlii, 5). Chrysostom explains why mirac- 
ulous powers are taken away from Chris- 
tians. It is owing to their pride (‘‘ Hom. 
83 on Matt.”). When Ambrose found at 
Milan the bodies of the two martyrs, under 
circumstances which he professes to con- 
sider miraculous, he exclaims that ‘‘ the 
miracles of the old time are come again” 
(Ep. i, 22, Newman, p. 137). Augustine 
makes mention of the miracles of the 
Apostles, and then adds: ‘‘ Why, do you ask, 
are these things not done now? Because 
they would not produce an effect if they 
were not rare; but if they were customary 
they would not be rare” (‘‘De Util. Cred.,” 
16). He says that when ‘‘the Church had 
spread over the earth these miracles were 
not permitted to continue into our times, 
lest the mind should always seek for vis- 
ible things,” etc. (“De Vera Relig.,”’ 25). 
In the ‘*‘ Retractations” be explains that 
he did not mean in these passages that 
miracles had altogether ceased. ‘‘ Why, 
they say, are these miracles which you 
affirm were wrought formerly wrought no 
longer? I might, indeed, reply that mira 
cles were necessary before the world be- 
lieved, in order that it might believe.” He 
says afterward that miracles are wrought 
now; but are known only to comparatively 
few persons in the localities where they 
occur (‘‘De Civit. Dei,” xxii, 8). 

These passages show that the very 
writers who relate events which they re- 
gard as miraculous do, nevertheless, in 
other places, contrast their own age with 
that of the Apostles in this very particular. 
They are sensible that there was a great 
‘difference of some kind between the phe- 
nomena which they have to narrate and 
the Gospel miracles. The phraseology of 
Origen on this matter is specially instruct- 
ive. The miracles of his time were like 
the last rays of sunlight; or like the last 
fruits of aulumn, appearing after the 
proper season is past. They must have 
been felt to be less frequent, or less clear, 
unambiguous, and impressive, or less sat- 
isfactorily attested. Otherwise language 
such as we have quoted from the Fathers 
could not have been used respecting them. 

8. The miracles narrated by the Fathers 
are mostly exorcisms, the healing of the 
sick, and visions, Asto the raising of the 
dead, the references to post-apostolic mira- 
cles of this character in the first three cen- 
turies are very scanty, and are accompa: 
nied with no such specifications of time 
and circumstance, and of the witnesses 
who report them, as are indispensable 
where rational credence is required. Euse- 
bius states that Papias received from the 
daughters of Philip at Hierapolis an ac- 
count of one who had been raised from 
the dead (H. E,, iii, 39); but no particulars 
are given which may assist in judging of 
the authenticity of the report, and, more- 
over, Philip was-an apostle. Irensus in 
two places speaks of the raising of the 
dead inthe Early Church. ‘‘ In our brother- 
hood,” he says, ‘‘often, upon the petition 
of the whole church in any place, with 
much fasting and supplication, the spirit 
of the dead hath returned, and the man 
hath been granted unto the prayers of the 
saints” (Lib. IT, xxxi, 2). Neander thinks 
it possible that Irenseus does not intend to 
refer to cases where actual death occurred; 
but, be this as it may, he furnishes us with 
no information as to the evidence and does 
not claim to have been an eye-witness. 
Again, Ireneus says (II, xxxii, 4): ‘‘ Be- 
fore now, as we have said, dead persons 
have been raised, and have abode with us a 
good number of yearg.” Here it is worthy 
of note that, whereas he uses the present 
tense in the immediate context with respect 
to prophetic sayings and visions and 
miracles of healing, in the reference to the 
raising of the dead the past tense is em- 
ployed. ‘‘ Dead persons have been raised,” 
etc. No miracle of this sort, then, is 
spoken of by contemporary writers in the 
first three centuries which makes any 
plausible demand upon our faith, or which 
any one can pretend to put upon a level, as 
regards proof, with the resurrection of the 
son of the Widow of Nain, or of Lazarus, 
or of the Lord himself. 

The supposed miracles respecting which 
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we have something more than vague and 
general affirmations, and where the Fathers 
descend to particularity, are preeisely such 
as lie on the borderland between the 
natural and the supernatural, and can be 
relegated to the latter class only after care- 
ful inquiry into the circumstances and 
proofs, or through the aid of some exterior 
criterion—such, for example, as that af- 
forded to the lesser miracles of Christ by 
their association with the greater. Exor- 
cism, deliverance from that distracted and 
diseased condition of mind and body which 
was so frequent at that time, is the most 
common of the miracles to which the Early 
Fathers refer. Justin repeatedly dwells 
upon this class of cures. Special instances 
are graphically described by Tertullian and 
Cyprian. But this was peculiarly oue of 
those disorders where a powerful mental 
jofluence of a soothing nature, brought to 
bear upon the sufferer, by a Ohristian, full 
of the tranquil assurance of faith, to whom 
he might resort, would be productive of an 
immediate and striking benefit. The peace 
flowing into the disordered and distressed 
spirit, through its discernment of the 
mercy of God in Christ, would pour 
health through the entire mental and bodily 
system. The improvement and restoration 
of those who were afflicted by physical 
maladies, of whatever description, might 
often have the appearance of miracle, when 
it was really the natural operation of that 
new and mighty spiritual force which 
Christianity had brought into the world. 
As to visions, they are in their very na- 
ture phenomena which, require evidence 
of their miraculous origin beyond the mere 
subjective impression of the subjects of 
them. Whether the nature of the vision 
stampsit as not froma supernatural source 
—as when Tetullian tells of the virgin who, 
for not wearing a veil, was struck onthe 
bare neck by an angel and rebuked by him— 
or not, there is commonly required some 
altogether more decisive evidence of the 
connection of supernatural agency with it 
than the Fathers furnish. 

Yet it is impossible to deny that in the 
early days of the Church, in post-apostolic 
times, extraordinary phenomena took place, 
the effect of which was to inspire unbeliev- 
ers with faith in Christianity. ‘* We, too,” 
writes Origen, “have seen many persons 
freed from grievous calamities, and from 
distractions of mind, and madness, and 
countless other evils, which could be cured 
neither by men nor devils” (‘‘ Cont. Cels. ,”’ iii, 
24). Origen bad himself been a witness of 
these remarkable cures; and other writers, 
who are not justly open to the charge of 
deception, afford similar testimony. The 
vivid descriptions which they give are 
marked by an unmistakable reality. Vic- 
tims of demoniacal disease, who had re- 
sorted in vain to pagan exorcists and to 
every sort of imposture, were restored by 
the prayer and invocation offered up by 


Christian believers (Justin, ‘‘Apol.,” i, 45).. 


The truth on this subject seems to be 
that miraculous manifestations in the 
Church ceased gradually. No definite 
point of time can be fixed when miracles 
vanished. The miraculous and the nat- 
ural, though distinct, are not antithetical. 
Because the exact line cannot be drawn bes 
tween courage and rashness, between day- 
light and night, between mental soundness 
and insanity, we are not to infer that there 
is no real distinction in each case between 
the one and the other. The creative era of 
the introduction of Christianity was attend- 
ed by an outburst of the supernatural in 
visible and undeniable reality. This mode 
of the exertion of divine power gradually 
subsided into the natural channels of di- 
vine agency, where the supernatural, 
though just as really present, is no longer 
in the form of miracle. Just as is true, in 
general, of one historic era in relation to 
the era which follows, the defining charac- 
teristics of the prior age do not all on a 
sudden disappear. They fade out. As 
Neander has finely said: ‘‘ The transition 
from that first period in the process of the 
development of the Church in which the 
supernatural, immediate, and creative 
power predominated, to the second, in 
which the same divine principle displayed 
its activity in the form of natural connec- 
tion, was not a sudden event; but took 
place by a series of gradual and insensible 
changes. We are not warranted, nor are 
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we inacondition to draw so sharply the 

line df demarcation between what is super- 

natural and what is natural in the effects 

proceeding from the power of Christianity 

when it has once taken possession of 

human nature ” (‘‘Ch. History,” I, 72). 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





HER SACRIFICE. 


BY ANNA OLIVER. 





Bisnop Peck, of the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church, during a recent visit to an 
hygienic institution in this town, related, 
in conversation in the reception-room, the 
following touching incident of his own 
ife. 
, He said that, when it became probable 
that he would be made a bishop, his wife, 
one of the loveliest of women and a delicate 
invalid, came to him and remonstrated. 

“IT need you. Your strength is not 
equa! to the burdens. I cannot spare my 
husband. Others can do the work of the 
churches.” 

But he replied that he did not feel at 
liberty to decline. When he weat to con- 
ference, and saw how affairs were tending, 
he wrote to his. wife, saying that they must 
both pray over the subject, and receive the 
decision of conference as the decision of 
the Lord. 

‘* This,” remarked the Bishop, ‘is the 
only serious letter [ ever wrote my wife, 
to which she never replied.” 

When he was elected, and husband and 
wife met, she fell at his feet and buried 
her face in her hands, exclaiming: 

‘Tt is not right. Icannot endure it. I 
cannot give up my husband.” After a 
time she lcoked up and siid: ‘‘Go, and 
take care of the churches, and the Lord 
will take care of me; but you are no longer 
my husband. You are my sacrifice.” 

How beautiful the clinging love of this 
wife! How hervic her self-sacrifice! 
Many eyes were fiiled with tears as we 
stood around the Bishop’s arm chair. 

But this case is something more than 
simply an affecting incident, It illustrates 
a pgint around whi*h much interest gathers 
at i. present moment. Tne great ques- 
tion raised to-day in regard to the entrance 

of women on professiynal labors which 
might call taem to leave their husbands at 
times is: What will become of the husband 
and the home? Does not the instance be 
fore us throw light om such acase? Sup- 
pose the circumstances reversed—thbe wife 
believing herself called of God to some 
special mission; and the husband the ino- 
valid, with feelings similar to those ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Peck. 

Now, if it is right for a husband to 
leave a wife in order to engage in general 
work, where the support of the family 
does not come into the question, it certainly 
is right for the wife to absent herself from 
husband and homg to fulfill public duties; 
for the marriage vow is as binding on one 
as on the other, and a woman is always 
supposed to be more dependent than a 
man on the loving care of a companion. 

But, were the circu.nstances reversed, 
would not public sentiment declare the 
conduct of that wife monstrous? To ac 

- cept of an office to which honor attached 
and that could be ably filled by a half dozen 
favorably situated; an office that for the 
remainder of her life would separate her 
from home, making her only an occasional 
visitor there’ while a delicate, fond bus- 
band clung to her constant presence and 
felt that it was death to resign her—such a 
course would bring down upon the woman 
(if not upon all women who are endeavor- 
ing to do anything) the condemnation of 
press and pulpit. Zhen we would hear of 
the sacredness of thegnarriage tie. But is 
not that obligation as binding on husband 
as on wife? Then we would hear of the 
importance of home. But is not the hus- 
band as essential an element in the home 
life as is the wife? 

Does the reader ask whether it would be 
proper for a wife to accept such a position 
under such circumstances? We leave it 
for him to decide, simply remarking that 
every call is not from God; that two 
duties never conflict; and that it would be 
exactly as right for a wife as fora bus 
band. 

There were those in the company which 
stood around the dear, grand old Bishop 
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while he told that affecting incident whose 
whole souls rose up to say io him: 

‘*Oh, Bishop! how could you? Noble in 
her to make the sacrifice; but how could 
you accept it?” 

Wonderful, indeed, the devotion of this 
husband to the work of his Church! And 
clear, truly, must bave been his conviction 
of the duty to obey the cull of conference, 
when it could make that call take prece- 
dence, under such touching circumstances, 
of the sacred marriage vow to ‘‘ love, com- 
fort, honor, and keep ber, in sickness and 
in health; and, forsaking all others, keep 
only unto her, so long as both shall live.” 
We are supposing that there was no elec- 
tioneering or wirepulling to obtain the 
vote of conference, as there generally is on 
the part of bishops elected. 

There are, however, cases where it may 
be right for man or woman to leave home 
and a frail, dependent companion to engage 
in other duty. For example, where a suit- 
able support for the home-circle demands 
such an absence; or, again, to fill some 
position where there are orphan children 
to be trained, and no one willing to take it; 
or a hospita', where the poor and sick are 
suffering and neglected; or where a battle 
has taken place in a neighboring town, and 
there are none or not a sufficient number to 
care for the wounded and point the dying 
to the risen Christ who has conquered> 
death. In these instunces either the mar- 
riage vow necessitates the separation from 
home or that vow is understood never to 
conflict with labor for the salvation of those 
for whose souls no man is Caring. 

This age seems to c nsider that the nup 
tial contract implies that the woman should 
leave her friends and follow the fortunes 
of her husband. Butthe Biblesavs: * For 
this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother and cleave to his wife.” 

If, then, it be right for the husband, who 
is literally the ‘* house-bond ”"—namely, 
the band that binds the home together—if 
it be right for him to leave wife and home 
at the call of God or conference, or for the 
honors of a bishopric, and public seoti 
ment and the Church sustain him in so do- 
ing, who sha!! say aught against a woman, 
should one be found to do the same? 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





THE GOSPEL AGAINST ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D, 








Tue nature and design of redemption by 
Jesus Christ is 'o save men; not to increase 
the burden of their guilt nor to inflict any 
other suffering. As St. John teaches. 
‘God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” The Son of 
Man is emphatically the Friend of sinners, 
their refuge and deliverer. He saves them 
as from the miseries of their fallen state 
so also from the law of sin itself. He 
introduces anew economy of divine life, 
whereof he is the principle and the Head, 
in order thatin this spiritual communion 
with himself the reign of suffering among 
his people may be nullified and death itself 
utterly abolished. As of sin, so also of all 
the consequences of sin, Christ is the 
enemy. He bates the fall and every subse. 
quent act of transgression. He hates the 
entire history of moral evil on the face of 
the earth. He hates death and the grave, 
and the realm of darkness. Christ is in- 
finitely averse to the agonies of hell. 

Is the Goepel responsible for sin? Is it 
responsible for the miseries and woes intro- 
duced by the violation of God's righteous 
law? If not—if not responsible for the 
miseries caused by sin in this world, can 
the Gospel be responsible for the miseries 
entailed by sin in the world to come? The 
Gospel does not lead men into condem- 
nation, but takes away the guilt of trans- 
greasion; does not cuuse bodily pain, but 
relieves avd heals disease and pain; does 
not promote and extend the innumerable 
sorrows of mankind, but «annihilates all 
forms of vice and crime; and thus resolves 
pain into pleasure, animosity and strife into 
peace, sorrow into joy, and misery into 
blessedness. 

The same law operates respecting the 
world to come. The Gospel does not make 
Hell; but vanquistes Hell. It does not 
plunge men into inconceivable torment; 


but rescues them as from the power of 
present suffering so also from the bondage 
of all future suffering. Christ will destroy 
every enemy of his people, even the last 
enemy—death. 

Sin is something contrary to the will of 
God. He probibits it, condemns it, and 
his wrath abides upon it. In dealing with 
such plain fagts of revelation, we need not 
concern ourselves with the metaphysical 
question respecting the possibility of sin. 

Nor need we stop to consider the distinc- 
tion between the causative and the permis- 
sive will of God. Whatever the divine 
permission of evil may be, it cannot change 
our view of the moral fact now under con- 
sideration. God is not the author of the 
kingdom of darkness. He is not the 
author of man’s transgression, nor of the 
law of sin. No pains and woes among 
men, whether on earth or in hell, are 
referable to God’s will as the originating 
cause. If Scripture and the conscience 
teach anything unequivocally, it is that sin 
is something false and wrong and evil; 
and as such contradicts the being and 
attributes of God, and contradicts the 
spirit, aim, and scope of Christianity. 

Two kingdoms appear in Holy Scripture, 
and in the doctrines of the Church, and in 
the teaching of the pulpits—the Kingdom 
of Christ and the Kingdom of Satan—good 
and evil, right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, blessedness and woe. Respecting 
both revelation teaches correct doctrine 

But are the two kingdoms for this reason 
in the same sense parts of the positive Gos- 
pel of Christ? No sentiment eould well be 
more subversive of revealed truth. The 
good and the right, the true and the heauti- 
ful, and whatever is pescéful and joyous 
are of the nature of the Kingdom of Christ 
and belone essentially and exclusively to 
this kingdom. Satan and Satan’s kingdom 
appear in Scripture and in the doctrines of 
the Christian Church as the direct contra- 
dietory of Christ ond of the Christian com- 
munion. The evil and the false, trangres- 
sion and wickedness, and whatever is vile 
and degrading, painful and terrible, are of 
the works of the Devil. They follow from 
obedience to Satan’s will and belong prop- 
erly to the spiritual realm in which and 
over which this Evil One—the arch-enemy 
of God and of man—reigns, 

The fact of our sinfulness and corrup- 
tion by nature, of our guilt, wretched- 
ness, and misery, is the occasion of the 
stupendous work of redemption by Jesus 
Christ. The occasion, but not the motive 
of redemptien. In view of the present 
helplessness and misery of mankind, such 
occasion becomes a relative necessity. That 
God may put an end to man’s misery, and 
restore him to a state of righteousness and 
true peace, he must needs redeem man, by 
taking away sin and abolishing the domin- 
ion of Satan. Under such a view only are 
suffering and punishment, in time and 
eternity, associated with the Christian sal- 
vation. 

The fact of sin and misery is the occa 
sion, we say, but not the motive, The 
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salvation of Christ—that is to say, if, turn- 

ing a deaf ear to the voice of the gracious 

Shepherd, they refuse to be forgiven and re- 

deemed from the dominion of sin; if they 

are unwilling to be the subjects of the in- 

finite love of God, and unwilling to he 

made partakers through the Spirit of 

the fullness of victorious life in Christ, 

then they continue in the state of condem- 

nation in which their sin and transgression 

have put them. The Gospel has not put 

them into this moral condition in which 

they suffer; but they endure thesufferings 
of sin, from which the Gospel has sought 
to deliver them, but sought in vain, because 
of their persistent impenitence and unbe- 
lief. If the word spoken by angels was 
steadfast, and every transgression and dis- 
obedience received a just: recothpense of 
reward, how shall we escape, if we neglect 
so great salvation? 

Men will suffer more or less in propor- 
tion to the degree of their sinfulness and 
wickedness. Those who sin “without 
law” and without the Gospel are veritable 
sinners and cannot but bear the penalty of 
sin. The violation of God’s will, which will 
pervades the mental and moral constitution 
of man, and the suffering, physical, men- 
tal, and moral, consequent thereapon, go 
togetber. They are inseparable parts 
of moral evil. But_those who sin ‘in 
the law ” and in the Gospel are greater and 
more malignant sinners, They persist in 
moral evil, against both the light of con- 
scie: ce and against the light of unfathom- 
able divine love. To them the Gvspel 
hecomes a savor of death unto death. 
They continue in wickedness and guilt, in 
spite of the Sun of Righteousness, that has 
risen with healing in his wings, They 
continue will‘ully to be the subjects of 
Satan, in spite of redemption through the 
victorious resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
Such ec»nnot but suffer. and suffer in pro- 
portion to the malignity of their wicked- 
ness and the beinousness of their guilt, no 
matter where they sre, whether in the 
natural world or in the world of. spirits, 
Thev have plunted the seeds of hell in the 
soil of their own spiritual being. ‘‘ What 
aoever aman soweth, that shall he also reap. 
Fer he that soweth to his flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that sow- 
eth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LANCASTER, PA. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY H. A. M. HENDERSON, LL D., 
SPATE SUPERINTENDENT OF KENTUCKY. 








Previous to the war but little bad been 
done in the way of public education in the 
‘South. The states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana each had state uni- 
versities, ranking in importance in the 
order named. They were of much more 
excellence then than now, having larger 
endowments, abler faculties, better appa- 
ratus, and more students, The University 





motive of redemption is the love of God 
to fallen mankind, not bis wrath. God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-be- 
gotten Son. He loves the sinner in his sin- 
fulness and guilt; and, as the faithful shep- 
herd leaves the ninety and nine, and goes 
after the one sheep that has strayed from 
the fold, so does the great Shepherd,"Jesus 
Christ, come forth from the Father, and 
come into the world, in search of erring 
man, and rejoices that he may bear him 
back into the fold of the heavenly king- 
dom. He rejoices not that man has strayed 
from the fold, and is perishing upon the 
desert of sin; but rejoices that, whilst this 
member of his spiritual fold is lost and 
utterly undone, temporally and eternally, 
he may go after the lost one, and find bim, 
and bear him back in the arms of his love, 
and heal his wounds, and nourish him with 
heavenly food, and muke him blessed in 
the inheritance of his own glory. All who 
embrace the Gospel are to be saved from 
sin, Satan, and hell; not to be damned. 
Tbe Gospel is the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. In as far as grace works according 
to its nature and intent, it produces peace 
of mind, not remorse; and leads men into 
blissful fellowship with God, not into the 
abode of devils, 





lf men despise God's, grace and reject the 


of Virginia has held its funds and prestige 
to the greatest extent, and has been fipnan- 
cially indemnified for the losses incurred 
during the civil war. These institutions 
in ante-bellum times were attended by the 
sons of the rich; and the consequence was 
the upper, slaveholding classes of the 
South were generally intelligent and re- 
fined. The leisure to learn afforded by 
slavery was its best argument. The patri- 
archal character of the plantation system 
unquestionably developed a society dis- 
tinguished for high social graces. ‘Thouch 
it was at the expense of the Negroes and 
“the poor white trash,” the mansions of 
Southern gentlemen were the homes of in- 
telligence, refinement, and the sweetest 
amenities of social life. The writer way 
preacher in the ‘‘ Canebrake ” of Alabama. 
In one of his congregations, with only 
thirteen enrolled members, there were five 
millions of dollars of wealth and as crit- 
icel a jury as ever sat on a sermon. In 
the houses of my people there were pic- 
tures and portraits of considerable merit, 
music and mirth, brains and books. 
The servants in these households were 
much more intelligent add refined than 
the great masses of poor whites; and, 
indeed, they looked down upon these with 
a haugbtier disdain than their masters and 





mistresseé did. In each family there were 
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geverally from two to three maids and as 
many body servants, several dining-room 
waiters, a barber, a seamstress, a carriage- 
driver, and footman. These, by constantly 
observing the manners of the whites, with 
whom they were in daily contact, became 
familiar with their conventional etiquette 
and the proprieties of speech, and were 
more scrupulous to practice it, when ob- 
served, than those whom they imitated. 
This class of serving-men and women were 
a distinct aristocratic class in the South, 
holding themselves higher than they es- 
teemed the poor whites, and having abso- 
lutely nothing to do with ‘the field hands.” 
The slave-owning class and their personal 
retinue, with here and there a lawyer, mer- 
chant, doctor, or teacher, constituted the 
educated classes of the South. 

To find a Negro who could read on the 
plantations was a rare thing; and in almost 
every instance such a prodigy had been 
“sold South” from some of the Border 
Slave States. It was not deemed desirable 
that the Negroes should read, and in some 
states it was made a penal offense to teach 
them. Doubtless to them ‘ignorance was 
bliss,” and it certainly was ‘‘ the mother of 
devotion.” I used to preach to several 
thousand of them at the ‘‘ Walker Prairie 
Church” (having no white listeners but a 
few overseers), and they would listen with 
breathless attention. They fairly wor- 
shiped me. ‘They would bring ’possums, 
pecans, persimmons, melons, and load my 
buggy down with these testimonies of their 
appreciation. All they heard ‘‘of the 
great universe was from the pulpit.” The 
great majority of them were never ten 
miles from the place where they were born. 

Such was the state of education in the 
South at the beginning of the war. With 
the opening of the war the colleges and 
universities mostly closed, and the young 
men went to the camps. The result was 
that the war closed on a South less educa- 
ted than at any period in its history. Com- 
mon schools were never popular in the 
South. Where they existed, they were re- 
garded as charity schools and attended 
almost exclusively by the poor. The idea 
underlying them was regarded as of Yan- 
kee origin and as uncongenial to. the 
‘sunny South.” There were reasons that 
rendered it well-nigh impossible to maintain 
a system of common schools in the South 
during the existence of slavery. Among 
these I mention a few. First, the great 
wealth of the slaveholders enabled them 
either to secure private instructors or to 
send their daughters abroad. Second, popu- 
lation was so sparse as to render it difficult 
to find enough white cbildren contiguous 
to exch other to constitute a school district. 


Since the war these conditions have 
changed. The great fortunes have been 
broken down. ‘The large families that 


were able, under slivery, to preserve a 
patriarchal autonomy have been compelled 
to dissolve, and each head to establish a 
home of his own. Immigration from the 
North bas supplied «n additional white 
element. The emancipated Negroes, in- 
vested with the franchise, are hungry for 
knowledge; and, their relations being 
changed, a necessity for their education 
has become apparent. The result of all 
this has been to awaken a deep and widé- 
spread interest in popular education. An- 
cestral prejudices are fast yielding to ‘‘ the 
inexorable logic of events.” Most of the 
Southern states have made considerable 
provision for common scbools. Education- 
al conventions and teachers’ institutes are 
fast becoming recognized factors of intel- 
lectual progress. Public men have been 
compelled to see the revolution that has 
been wrought, and the common-school 
question now plays a conspicuous part in 
every political campaign. The state super- 
intendents are no longer mere figureheads at 
the prow of the ship of state; but are rud- 
ders, giving itdirection. Theimpoverished 
condition of the people, the sparsity of 
Population in large districts, the mixed 
character of the pupils make the problem 
a difficult one to solve. In Massachusetts 
Wealth and population are pretty evenly 
distributed; therefore, to formulate a 
system for one townsbip is to do it for the 
State. But in the South we have the 
Wealth largely in one part of tlge state, and 
the population in another. Then we have 
the Negro, and separate schools have to 
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be provided, because of that troublesome 
‘color line.” We have to raise up a elass 
of teachers. In this respect wonderful 
progress has been made. Before the war a 
school-teacher ranked below par in the social 
scale. Now the scions of our best fami- 
lies are seeking employment in our schools, 
The dignity of the vocatioh has been im- 
measurably enhanced, and a home supply 
of pedagogues is being rapidly furnished. 
We are educating our people into a 
knowledge of the-merits of local taxation; 
and after a short season we will have the 
money from this source with which to pay 
better wages, to buy the much-needed ap- 
paratus, and to build comfortable and taste- 
ful school-houses. 

As‘ an official representative of educa- 
tion—haviug been seven years a state su- 
perintendent, and having during my tenure 
of office traveled much in the South in the 
interests of common schools--I am happy 
to be able to say that the progress has been 
most gratifying and quite as rapid as could 
be expected under the circumstances. It 
took Massachusetts many years, under the 
fostering care of the illustrious Horace 
Mann, to reach that degree of efficiency 
which has made her school system her own 
pride and the envy of those who covet a 
like distinction. Many things, too, con- 
tributed to an early development of her 
educational system with which the cause 
in the South has to contend. If philan- 
thropists will wait with time and patience, 
they will see the South gathering strength 
with the years, climbing higher the sun- 


‘ward path, until at length they will hear 


her shout her hail, from the hights to which 
learning has lifted her, to all her sisters of 
the North. Thus, elevated above the fogs, 
she will breathe the pure and invigorating 
atmosphere of the upper air; while the sun 
of prosperity, with not a cloud between, 
shall shine a halo around her brow that will 
be to her a crown and a glory. 
FRANKFORT, Ky, 





GIFTS. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 








On ! it is not always the gift 
Most rich and enchanting 

That answers the heart’s deepest wish 
And fulfills its wanting ! 

Not purple and broider and gold, 
Or jewels’ clear splendor, 

That seize with most passionate hold 
A gratitude tender. 


No! Ofren the homeltest thing 
And simplest is dearest. 

A flower, a smile, the fond ring 
Of voice passing nearest, 

The cadence of one little song— 
It hardly seemed given, 

8» slizbt and so swift—and yet long 
And gentle as Heaven. 


The heart that loves need not despair 
Of finding some treasure, 

To lavish and win precious care 
And waken true pleasure. 

There is not an hour of the day . 
We may not be giving, 

Acd sharing, in some quiet way, 
The beauty of living. 


For Youth can give youth to the old; 
Peace, rest to the weary. 

Joy’s legends beguilingly told 
Are lamps in patbs dreary. 

The suubeams that fell from the skies, 
Ono Pity’s dew sparkling 

With diamonds, deck in surprise 
A world that lay darkling. 





DUTIES OF MINISTERS. 
A SERMON. 





BY J. B. JETER, D.D., OF RICHMOND, VA. 





(PRM#ACHED AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LEXING- 
TON, Ky., MAY 4TH, 1878.) 


“Say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received inthe Lord, that thou ful- 
fill it.”"—Col. tn, 17. 





ARCHIPPUS was acommon name among the 
Greeks. Of the Archippus spoken of in the 
text very little isknown. He was probably a 
pastor of the church at Colosse, who needed an 
apostolic admovition. In the Epistle of Paul 
and Timothy to Philemon Archippus is ad- 
dressed as “our fellow-soldier.”” Certainly he 
was a minister of the Word, divinely appointed. 
He received his ministry not from man, but 
‘in’ or from “the Lord.’ Archippus was to 
be exhorted to ‘‘faifill” his ministry. The 
apostle gave similar counsel to his son Timo- 
thy: ‘‘ Make full proof of’’—or, as it reads in 








tbe margin, “fulfill’—‘thy ministry.” We can 
bein no doubt as to the import of this lan- 
guage. To fu'fill the ministry is to test its 
efficiency to the utmost ; so to prosecute it as to 
accomplish all possible good for it. Archip- 
pus was urged sy to perform the duties of his 
office as to allure the greatest number of tin- 
ners to the service of Curist, edify iu the high- 
est degree the disciples of Christ, and display 
in the clearest light tue glory of Christ. 

In order that Archippus might be prepared 
to ‘‘fulfill” bis ministry, it was necessary that 
he should “take heed” to it. The Greek word 
Brérw, here rendered ‘take heed,’’ is various- 
ly translated in the New Testament—to see, 
behold, beware,. take heed, regard, ete. It is 
defined by Greenfield to mean “to under- 
stand, comprehend, know; to consider, reflect 
upon.”’ Archippus, then, was required to un- 
derstand, consider, and duly regard his minis- 
try, that he might properly perform its duties. 
This requisition comprebended careful atten- 
tion to the design, the responsibilities, the 1la- 
bors, the difficulties, and the dangers of bis 
ministry. The text opens a wide fleld for dis- 
cussion ; but I shall limit my remarks to the 
dangers of Christian ministers, by the consid- 
eration of which they may be enabled success- 
fully to perform their momentous duties. 

It will not be doubted that the direction in- 
tended for Archippus is adapted to ministers 
of all periods and of all climes; to ministers of 
all ages ; and especially to the young, who are 
entering, without experience, on the toils, 
trials, and perils of their important vocation. 
To these it is peculiarly proper to say: “Take 
heed to the ministry which you have received 
from the Lord, that you fulfill it.”’ 


Every profession and every employment has 
its peculiar temptations and perils. It cannot 
reasonably be supposed that ministers are 
exempt from them. They have dangers in 
common with other men and dangers peculiar 
to themselves; dangers from which neither 
the sanctity of their office nor the splendor of 
their reputation can preserve them ; dangers 
against which they should guard, if they would 
avoid making shipwreck of their ministry and 
thetr usefulness and bringing disgrace and 
ruin on themselves. These perils are almost 
innumerable. but I can only specify a few of 
the most common and the most to be dreaded. 

1. Ministers are in danger of being seduced 

{nto immorality. In becoming ministers they 
bave not ceased to be men. If they are true 
ministers, grace has made a great change in 
them. They have been delivered from the 
power of darkness and translated into the 
Kingdom of God’s dear Son. They are new 
men, acting from new principles, aiming at 
new ends, guided by a new law, and supported 
by a new power. Still, they are but men, and 
in their highest attainments but imperfect 
men. They have the appetites, passions, 
tempers, and infirmities of men, and can by no 
process get rid of them. They are sanctified ; 
but only in part, and some of them, it {s to be 
feared, very imperfectly. They are in a world 
filed with temptations and sin. Their habits, 
their associations, and their office expose them 
to dangers. They are liable to be seduced by 
the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eyes, and 
the pride of life. From these perils they can- 
not be certainly preserved by the solemnity of 
their profession, the weight of their respon- 
sibility, or the fearful consequences of trans- 
gression. Peter, good and great man though 
he was, in an hour of weakness and of trial, 
sinned, and sinned grievously, to his own 
sorrow and the reproach of Christianity. The 
highest office ever filled by mortal man, the 
weightiest responsibility ever pressed on a 
human heart, and the immediate presence of 
his Divine Master did not save the Apostle 
from asad fall. We need not, however, travel 
so far, nor search the records of ant!quity, to 
find instances of ministerial delinquencies, 
Many ministers in our own country in the 
present day, and quite within the range of our 
é6wn information, have been seduced into dis- 
graceful transgressions. There is scarcely a 
sin in the catalogue of human depravity in the 
perpetration of which some of them have not 
been detected; and of these offenses many 
have been committed under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. Drunkenness, lewdness, 
falsehood, perjury, dishonesty, and such like 
erimes—which unfit them for usefulness, dis- 
honor their office, and entail infamy on them- 
selves—have sometimes been committed by 
Christian miovisters. 

I must at this point enter a caveat in behalf 
of ministers io general. They are liable to 
commit sin; but they are in this country un- 
questionably freer from it than any other class 
of the community. Few and far between are 
the crimes of ministers of the Gospel; but 
when they are discovered they become noto- 
rious and raise a great hue andcry. Offenses 
that pass unnoticed in other men are pub- 
lished, scorned, and denounced in them. I 
am glad that itisso. Itis a public testimony 
to the purity of ministerial character, and the 
more weighty because it is undesigned. Rare, 
however, as are these instances of transgres- 











sion among ministers, they occur frequently 
enough to be a most solemn warning to the 
profession. 

Some years ago I was voyaging on the At- 
lantic coast, and was surprised at the number 
of wrecks that lined the shore. Many a noble 
vessel bad been stranded ard lost on that tem- 
pestuous and dangerous coast. Only a small 
proportion of the shfps that had sailed or 
st‘amed along that route had been wrecked ; 
but the number was great enough to awaken a 
salutary caution among mariners. Every wreck 
was a beacon to warn the heedless navigator 
to bear away from the dangerous coast. The 
falls and failures and ruin of a few ministers, 
my brethren, es p+ctally my young brethren, in 
the ministry, should be a solemn and effective 
admonition to you. 

If you would escape their destruction, you 
must avoid their sins. If you would avotd 
their sins, you must keep far away from tempt- 
ation, ‘Take heed” to your ministry. Leave 
your weakness, and shun the places, the socl- 
ety, the indulgences, and the pursuits by 
which you are liable to be led into temptation 
and sin. Remember the caution of the wise 
king: ‘A prudent man forseeth the evil and 
hideth himself; but the simple pass on and are 
punished,” 

2. Indiscretion is another peril against which 
ministers should carefully guard. No office 
calls fora greater measure of discretion than 
the ministry. 

Its design is to influence men for their good ; 
but indiscretion makes enemies where it should 
secure friends, closes where it should open 
doors of usefulness, and excites contempt 
when it should awaken respect. ‘‘ A bishop 
must be blimeless’’; but the indiscreet are 
never blameless. They are constantly offend- 
ing in word and deed. They overlook the 
proprieties arising from their office or their 
assogiations. If they say the right thing, it is 
likely to besaid at a wrong time or ina wrong 
way. If theyaim,to do good, they prevent 
their success by some untimely word or unbe- 
coming arrangement. Their usefulness is pre- 
vented almost as effectually by indiscretion as 
as it would be by immorality. It issuch a pro- 
tean evil that it is impossible to give specific 
cautions against all its forms. I will noticea 
few of them by which ministers are particu- 
larly liable to be captivated. 


Frivolity is an indiscretion to which they are 
much tempted. It must not be confounded 
with cheerfulness. This is a Christian virtue, 
becoming a minister, and promotive of his 
health, influence, and usefulness. Even vivac- 
ity, restrained within proper limits, is not to 
be condemned. It is the outburst of a natural 
temperament; not evil in itseif, but Hable to 
ruo into excess. 

We are far from commending that ascetic, 
morose temper which seeks its gratification in 
abstaining from lawful enjoyments and finding 
fault with all who fail to adopt its rigorous 
rules; which makes John the Baptist, rather 
than Jesus, ite exemplar. Frivolity is the op- 
posite and more dangerous extreme. It is 
that levity of spirit which converts not only 
conversation, but the most solemn employ- 
ments and the most sacred subjects, into 
sources of amusement. It constantly indulges 
in sprightly jests, facetious stories, and droll 
remarks. To create a smile or provoke a 
laugh isits inceserant aim. Of couree, all the 
frivolous do not run to the same excess; but 
all exceed the restraints imposed by Christian 
sobriety. 

To this evil, as already observed, ministers 
are peculiarly tempted. They may glide into 
it from the desire to make themselves agreeable 
in society. Light conversation and amusing 
anecdotes are attractive in most companies, 
and the proper line betweea sobriety and friv- 
olity cannot be d‘stinctly drawn. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that mimisters, from a desire 
to please or from thoughtlessness, pass the 
boundary; and whatis congenial to a lively 
disposition and agreeable to friends may soon 
grow into a habit of indiscretion. We have 
known ministers of merit and distinction hin- 
dered in their usefulness or almost ruined by 
their frivolity. Men may endure or admire it 
in companions: but they do not approve it in 
ministers. No person will invite a preacher to 
attend at a sick bed, or minister consolation to 
an afflicted family, or preach a funeral dis- 
course because he excels in telling laughable 
tales or in making facetious jests, though, per- 
hape, he might do itin spite of this objection. 


I must earnestly beseech our young brethren 
inthe ministry to guard against this indiscre- 
tion. It may seem small ; but nothing is small 
that diminishes your usefulness. You should 
‘*take heed” of whatever prevents the fulfill- 
ing of your ministry. You need not be austere 
but you should be dignified. You should de 
mean yourselves with the gravity which be 
comes embassadors of the Court of Heaven. 

8. Contracting debts, without a reasonable 
prospect of their payment, is another indiscre- 
tion to which ministers are liable. Debts are 
little less infurious to their usefulness than 
sins. Many persons, indeed, will forgive, their 
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offenses more readily than their failure to pay 
their debts. Their drunkenness may be ex- 
cused, but not their inability to meet their 
financial obligations. Debts hang like a mill- 
stone about the necks of ministers, filling them 
with anxiety, diverting them from their appro- 
priate studies and labors, crippling their ener- 
gies, and subjecting them to the reproach, or 
even the scorn, of their creditors. 

The minister is not always exclusively or 
chiefly to blame for incurring debts which he 
cannot pay. He may have the promise of a 
small salary, hardly sufficient to keep the wolf 
from his door. Thisis paid irregularly, or in 
part withheld, and the poor man, to save his 
family from suffering, is forced to purchase the 
necessaries of life on credit, and at high prices; 
and when the time for payment comes the un- 
fortunate debtor has not and cannot obtain 
the means of liquidating his debts. He is to 
be pitied, and the Church to be blamed. No 
truth is more plainly taught in the Scriptures 
than that they who preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel. And no duty ie more im- 
peratively enjoined than,.that they who “are 
taught in the word” should ‘ communicate 
unto bim that teacheth in all good things,’”’ It 
isa pity and a shame that a pastor that devotes 
himself faithfully to the promotion of the spir- 
itual interests of his flock, and who by a little 
self-denial and concert on their part might be 
supported in comfort, should be left to struggle 
with want and to face the danger of starvation. 

** Take heed,’’ my young brethren, of debts, 
if you would “fulfill”? your ministry. Re- 
solve in the beginning that, by God’s help, you 
will avoid them, Practice, if needful, severe 
economy, to bring your expenses within your 
means. If your salaries will not support you, 
that fact will, under ordinary circumstances, 
justify a change in your fields of labor. If you 
cannot obtain salaries adeguate to your sup- 
port, unite secular employments with your 
ministry. Teach echool, cultivate the soll, sell , 
goods, edit a newspaper—in short, engage in 
any honest and honorable business, rather than 
transgrees the divine precept: ‘* Owe no man 
anything.” You have an illustrious example 
to stimulate you in this course. Paul wrought 
at bis trade of tent-making in the wealthy city 
of Corinth, and was not ashamed of his occu- 
pation; for in his address to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus he said: ‘Ye yourselves 
know that these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with 
me.”’ 

4. I must mention another source of minis- 
terial indiscretions. In nothing are ministers 
more likely to be imprudent than in forming 
their matrimonial alliances, 

They are permitted to marry. Paul did not 
marry, but earnestly asserted his right to 
marry: “ Have we (himself and Sosthenes] not 
power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as 
other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas?”’ By marrying pious, intelligent, 
discreet, and properly trained wives, ministers 
may and often do increase their usefulness. 
As a “prudent wife is from the Lord,’ they 
should earnestly pray to be divinely guided in 
their matrimonial selection. 

Nothing wore imperatively demands dis 
cretion in a minister than the choice of a com- 
panion for life; and frequently nothing is done 
withless. Many ministers, by marrying bLastily 
or unsuitably, destroy their usefulness and their 
happiness all their days. Some are attracted 
by beauty, some by wealth, and others by mere 
accomplishments, regardless of intellectual 
and moral qualifications, to form alliances 
which will hinder, if they do not entirely pre- 
vent, their success in the ministry. We have 
known not a few ministers, who were through 
life struggling with adversity, on account of 
their injudicious marriages, that might other- 
wise have occupied most inviting and fruitful 
fields of labor. 

I beseech you, then, young brethren, “ take 
beed’’ to your ministry, that you do not im- 
pede its fulfillment by indiscreet marriages. 
Do not marry till you are able to support a 
family. Poverty may be a formidable obstacle 
to ministerial success. In selecting com- 
panions, prefer intelligence to beauty, a good 
temper to accomplishments, and piety to 
wealth. Above all, aim to please God and to 
promote your usefulness in the ministry, and 
you may confidently hope for the divine bless- 
ing on your union. 

5. Ministers are in danger of wasting their 
time and weakening their prospects for useful- 
ness by needless delay in selecting their flelds o7 
labor. It is of great moment that they should 
be speedily and prudently settled ; or, at least, 
employed in some useful sphere of activity, 
for which they are fitted. Choosing their place 
of settlement or their mode of laboring may 
deeply affect their comfort and success through 
life; and it should be done with due delibera- 
tion, the counsel of judicious friends, and prayer 
for divine direction. There is peril, however, 
that a young minister may be so anxious to 
occupy a prominent position and may spend so 
much time in looking for it that he will dam- 
age his prospect for secyring any promising 
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field of labor. All our young ministers cannot 
be pastors in cities, towns, villages, or wealthy 
country churches. The supply exceeds the 
demand. Besides, ministers are needed for 
feeble churches, poor neighborhoods, sparse 
populations, and missionary work, home and 
foreign, as well as for pastorates. Ministers 
may be well qualified for high and responsible 
stations ; but, if they are, they are the better 
fiited for cultivating sterile and neglected 
fields. There is no lack of openings for minis- 
terial labor and usefulness. The field is the 
world ; and much of it is a moral waste, invit- 
ing the toil of the spiritual husbandman. He 
has but to putin bis sickle, and gather fruit 
into eternal life. The minister, equipped for 
his work, should waste but little time selecting 
his field of labor. Let him begin his ministry 
anywhere and avy way that sinners may be 
saved. Faith, earnestness, resolution will 
either find or open asphere of usefulness, A 
good minister of Jesus Christ could not be 
placed within the limits of human habitations 
where he would not proclaim the tidings of 
salvation. Success in one field will prepare the 
way for his occupancy of another and a wider 
and a more fruitful one. It 4s far better for a 
minister to ascend from a lower to a higher 
and more inviting sphere of activity than it is, 
as fometimes occurs, to invert the order. 

There should be an aggressive—perhaps I 
would better say a progressive—spirit among 
our young preachers. It would be simply ac- 
cording to the spirit that governs unsanctified 
human nature if they should dgsire to com- 
mence their ministry where their fathers in the 
Gospel ended theirs—in well-cultivated and 
pleasant flelds of labor. I may, however, in- 
vite them to a higher, nobler aim, exemplified 
in the life of the self-denying apostle of the 
Gentiles. ‘‘I have preached the Gospel,” he 
said, ‘“‘not where Christ was named, lest I 
should build on another man’s foundation; but 
as it is written. To whom he was not spoken 
of, they shall see ; and they that have not 
heard shall understand.’’ This desire of Jabor- 
ing in new flelds prevented the apostle from 
vititing Rome, then the metropolis and center 
of attraction of the civilized world. ‘For this 
cause,’’ said he tothe Romans, ‘‘I have been 
much hindered from coming to you.’’ Let this 
noble example, young brethren, inspire you 
with a holy ambition not to limit your labors to 
the edification of existing churches, but to 
preach the Gospel in regions beyond. ‘ Take 
heed” that you do net hinder, rather than ful- 
fill your ministry by an overestimate of your 
abilities, an excessive desire for a commanding 
pastorate, and a dilatoriness in entering on 
such labors as are opened before you. 

6. Ministers have great cause to “take 
heed” of idleness, The ministry Is aservice— 
a labor—taxing all the powers of the body and 
the mind, by day and by night, and from youth 
to hoary age, It filled a Saviour’s hands and a 
Saviour’s heart. The ministry is no office for 
idleness, If a man entersit to have an easy 
time, he would better doanything else. He 
may, indeed, indulge in idleness; but he does 
it at the peril of his soul. The wicked and 
slothful servant shall be cast into outer dark- 
ness, Where there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, Some engage in the ministry 
from good motive:—a desire to be useful and 
to honor Christ ; but the pleasures of society, 
fondness for amusements, and a self-indulgent 
disposition beguile them into indolent habits. 
They neglect their studics, pastoral visiting, 
and preaching, when it can be done with 
a plausable excuse, to enjoy their favor- 
ite sports or their morning and evening ram- 
bles. They intend to change their course ; but 
their inclination proves to be stronger than 
their sense of duty, and the opportunity of 
indulgence bas with them the force of a com- 
mand. Their studies are desultory ; but their 
amusements are diligently followed. Other 
ministers are indolent from temperament and 
habit, They have never been trained to dili- 
gence and toil. Their labors are fitful and 
greatly wanting in method, earnestness, and 
perseverance, To them study is an insupport- 
able fatigue, pastoral duties a drudgery, and 
pulpit labors a burden. 

Without industry a minister’s failure is pre- 
ordained. He may have genius, learning— 
such as an indolent man may acquire—a ready 
tongue, popular gifts, and a blameless reputa- 
tion ; but his influence will soon decline. . He 
will repeat his old sermons until they become 
stale and insipid; and will endeavor, in vain, 
by changing their texts and modifying their 
arrangements, to conceal their familiarity. To 
avoid a blush on his own face or a smile on those 
of his hearers, he is compelled to preface almost 
every paragraph and every story with the re- 
mark: ‘As, my brethren, you have often 
heard me say before.” We have known minis- 
ters of the finest gifts and the brightest prom- 
ise rendered almost worthless by their indolent 
habits. The noblest orator that I have ever 
known failed comparatively in a city pastorate, 
for lack of studious and industrious habits, 
On the other hand, some of the most useful 
ministers of my acquaintance were indebted 


not to their superior gifts, but to their indom- 
itable energy and industrious habits for their 
success. Late and early, the year in and the 
year out,they were at their work. They had 
no recreation, but a change of labor; and no 
rest that was not needed for the refreshment 
of their souls and bodies. They sowed boun- 
tifully, and reaped accordingly. 

If, then, my young brethren, you would ful- 
fill your ministry, you must beware of idleness. 
It will rust and spoil your ministerial armor, as 
toil will keep it bright. Your ministry not only 
demands the full exercisé of your powers and 
the employment of all your time, but is worthy 
of this devotion. Let the merchant slumber 
over his accounts, the physician neglect his 
patients, the lawyer forget his clients, and the 
soldier sleep at his post; but the Christian 
minister should be wide-awake and always at 
his work, for he watches for souls as one that 
must give account. 

7. Formality is another evil of which ministers 
should beware. Zeal is indispensable to min- 
isterial success. By zeal I do not mean vo- 
ciferation, or whining, or thumping the pulpit, 
or beating the air, or loud professions of inter- 
est in the cause of Christ ; but that heartfelt 
earnestness which leads to diligence, fidelity, 
and sacrifices in the ministry ; which is seen in 
the tearful eye, the trembling lip and the beam- 
ing countenance; which aims at the salvation 
of souls and will be satisfied with nothing 
short of it. Zeal is not merely an element of 
ministerial success ; but the minietry is eminent- 
ly adapted to nourish and intensify zeal. The 
minister’s reading, studies, and labor all have 
reference to subjects of sublime importance, 
pre-eminently fitted to inspire him with en- 
thusiasm. It was predicted of the Messiah that 
he should be clothed ‘ with zeal as a cloak.” 
In his boyhood Jesus began to display his zeal. 
His first recorded words are: ‘‘ Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business ?’? When 
he grew to manhood, and courageously exposed 
himself to danger in driving the traffickers from 
the temple, his disciples remembered the words 
of the psalmist: ‘The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.”’ 

The evil against which I would guard you, 
young brethren, 13 the opposite of zeal—indif- 
ference, heartlessness, formality. This is the 
chronic dyspepsia of the pulpit. The head may 
furnish fuel ; but the glowing heart must set it 
on fire, that it may send forth a warming, vital- 
izing influence. Garrick, the inimitable tra- 
gedian, was asked by a minister how it was 
that the stage produced a deeper impression 
than the pulpit, Hereplied: ‘* You preach truth 
as if it were fiction. We speak fiction as if it 
were truth.”” The actor entered into the phi- 
losophy of the difference. We have seen min- 
isters of learning, research, and fine taste whose 
sermons, for lack of ardor, were fitted merely 
to pluck up and to pull down, to starve their 
churches and to scatter their congregations, 
The noble pastor by whom I was baptized and 
inducted into the ministry was illiterate, pos- 
sessed a small measure of scriptural kpowl- 
edge, and was almost destitute of logical pow- 
er; but he had a warm heart and preached 
the Gospel with fervor and tenderness, and [ 
am in doubt whether I have ever known a min- 
ister whose usefulness by his direct and in- 
direct influence was greater, The fruits of bis 
labors have spread all over this country and 
reached the distant parts of the globe. 

I would on this subject not be. misunder- 
stood by my brethren. I do not undervalue 
learning. Knowledge is essential to the Gos- 
pel ministry. A preacher who knows nothing 
is a messenger without a message. - Get 
knowledge, young gentlemen. Get it from 
every source and all the time. Especially get 
a knowledge of divine truths. And, with all 
and above all, get a due sense of its ines- 
timable value. And so shal) you fulfill your 
ministry to the joy of souls and the glory of 


* your Redeemer. Have your lamps—golden 


lamps, if you may—well filled with oil; but be 
sure to have them lighted at Heaven’s altar. 

8. I mention instability as one of the perils 
against which ministers should be guarded, 
All ministerial changes are not to be con- 
demned. They are sometimes demanded by 
the health of ministers or their families, and 
not unfrequently by the project of entering 
wider and more inviting fields of labor. 
Pastors too are occasionally necessitated to 
change their abodes by the fickleness or fastid- 
iousness of their churches. They become 
restless ; do not make such progress as they 
had bopeed for ; find fau&% with their pastors; 
curtail their salaries; and give them intima- 
tions that it will be well for them to look for 
new fields of labor, as they desire gifts that 
will draw better. I do not blame a ehurch for 
getting rid of an indolent, inefficient pastor; 
but many a church has learned by experience 
that every pastoral change is not for the bet- 
ter. Cases have not been rare in which pious, 
plain, instructive ministers have been turned 
adrift, to make room for other pastors, not 
more efficient, but having the merit of coming 
from afar and being unknown to the people 
‘whom they were invited to serve. 
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After all, however, it must be conceded that 
the desire of change is one of the serious evils 
of ministers in the present age. It may have 
its root in an unfortunate temperament; or it 
may spring from a delusive hope that a change 
must be an improvement. Account for it as 
you will, pastoral changes among us are more 
frequent than they were with our fathers. A 
young minister, settled in a plain but respect- 
able community, fancies that he would do 
better in some other field. By intimations of a 
willipgness to change, the interposition of 
friends, and other- methods, quite easily 
learned, he secures a call to a new field, and, 
of course, accepts it. He soon finds, however, 
that he has changed his place without improv- 
ing his condition. By a similar process he 
receives another call, and makes a second 
change of his location. A third removal fol- 
lows in quick succession. Four settlements 
at short intervals, without good reasons for 
them, usually bring a young minister to the 
end of his pastoral career, and necessitate his 
entrance into secular employments or engag- 
ing in agency work and acting as ap occa- 
sional supply for vacant pulpits. 

My brethren, if you would well and truly 
fulfill your ministry, ‘take heed” of fickle- 
bess. Wherever you may be planted and 
however sterile may be the soil, seek to take 
root, grow, and bear fruit. If there should be 
a demand for your transplantation in a richer 
soi] and a finer field, it will be all the better that 
you are well rooted and bearing good fruit in 
your primal soil. It is well when a pastor’s 
gifts mark him out for a higher and wore in- 
spiring sphere than the obscure field in which 
he commenced his labors; but it is sad and 
bodes no good to his future parishioners if his 
removal is accepted with pleasure by the peo- 
ple who had his first ministrations. It will 
generally be found that the mioister who suc- 
ceeds in one place will succeed in another, and 
that he who fails in one place will fail in any 
other. 

9, There are dangers attending the success of 
ministers against which they should carefully 
guard. This declaration seems paradoxical ; 
but it is, nevertheless, true. Success has its 
perils, as well as defeat. Suecess wins pop- 
ularity; popularity brings praise, not always 
discreet ; and prosperity has its seductione, and 
they are neither few nor feeble. The young 
man who has achieved great success and at- 
tained to high reputation is in danger of rest- 
ing from his labors, thinking that he has 
reached the goal at which he almed. Crowned 
with fresh laurels, he grows vain, self-con- 
fident, andidle. He is less careful in the prep- 
aration of his sermons and less earnest in their 
delivery ; he is less anxious to be useful, but 
more concerned to be esteemed great; he de- 
votes more time to gossiping and less to prayer 
The danger of ministerial success was clearly 
understood and faithfully portrayed by En- 
gland’s noblest Evangelical poet : 

“Oh! popular applause! what heart of man 

Is proof against thy sweet, seducing charms } 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 

Of all their caution, in thy gentlest gales. 

But, swelled into a gust, who, then, alas! 

With all his canvas set and inexpert, 

And, therefore, heedless, can ‘withstand thy 

power?” 

Many a young minister of good gifts and fair 
promise has wrecked his usefulness and his 
reputation in the popular gale, on the full tide 
of prosperity and on the rocky shore of tempt- 
ation. An illustrative case now occurs to my 
mind. A young minister, connected with a 
small but Evangelical religious sect, was hum- 
ble, modest, unaffected in manner, and of 
quite respectable gifts. He gave promise of 
becoming a useful preacher. I was quite 
favorably impressed with his gentleness and 
good sense. In the small denomination with 
which he was connected he soon became prom- 
inent anda leader. His denominational suc- 
cess led him into a grievous mistake. The 
first preacher of his little circle, he naturally, 
but illogically concluded that he was among 
the first of the world. When we next saw him, 
he was greatly changed, but not for the better. 
His modesty had been succeeded by self-con- 
ceit, his simplicity by affectation, and his plain 
sense by strained efforts to appear eloquent 
and great. In short, a hopeful young preacher 
had been changed into aclerical fop. Possibly 
time and experience restored him to the mod- 
esty and earnestness of his early ministry ; but, 
if they did, none grieved so sincerely as be 
over the self-importance and frivolity into 
which he was betrayed by its transient pop- 
ularity. 

Be not deceived, young brethren, if you 
would worthily fulfill your ministry, by early 
success and popular applause. Aim at useful- 
ness, and at popularity, too, so far as it can be 
secured by a courteous deportment and @ 
faithful exhibition of divine truths. But 
guard against their seductive influence. Do 
not infer from your success or your popularity 
that you ase wise or great, Wisdom, great 
ness, influence are of slow growth. They sre 
the fruits of many years of toil and expert 
ence ; and even by these it is only,in & 
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soil and under propitious circumstances that 
precious products are matured. Few men are 
wise or great, and no young men are. They 
may be sprightly, promising, have great poten- 
tialities ; but they can neither be wise nor great. 
They may be adorned with the beautiful blos- 
soms of May; but they capnot be laden with 
the ripe fruit of October. 

10. I will mention but one more danger of 
ministers. That is discowrayement. Many are 
the sources of discouragement in the ministry. 
They are discouraged by the condition of their 
own hearts ; by their want of faith and fervor, 
of light and power. They are discouraged by 
the state of the churches ; by their worldliness, 
formality, pepuriousness, contentions, and 
lack of zeal in the Master’s cause. They are 
discouraged by the course of the world ; its 
skepticism, intemperance, dishonesty, and un- 
godliness. They are discouraged by their own 
want of success ; by the fruitlesSness of their 
sermons, tears, and prayers. Discouragement 
leads to a lack of vigor and persistence. Hope- 
fulness fs one of the chief elements of minis- 
terial success ; the mainspring of activity and 
perseverance. Discouragement is a source of 
instability of purpose. The failure of one 
plan leads to the adoption of another, and an- 
other; and thus time and labor are wasted in 
changing. Discouragement is usually the 
mother of ill-success. Her progeny are de- 
spondency, inertness, and defeat. 

Guard, my brethren, against the withering 
influence of discouragement. This is no new 
evil. The ever-watchful Paul cautioned the 
Galatian churches against it. ‘‘ Let us,” said 
he, “not be weary in well-doing.” The pre- 
paratory ministry of Christ and his disciples, 
attended with few visible. fruits, was followed 
by the glorious results of the Day of Pentecost. 
I was well acquainted with a young minister 
who succeeded in the pastorete, at an interval 
of several years, a preacher of rare ability and 
great influence. In this interval a mighty 
change bad taken place in the religious views 
and associations of the community. The 
young pastor found his way hedged upin every 
direction, For three years he toiled, with little 
prospect of success; but he toiled diligently 
and earnestly. Atthe end of that time there 
was a visible turnin the tide. Before the close 
of seven years a great and pleasing moral 
change had taken place inthe community. The 
toilsome secding bad been followed by a 
copious and joyful harvest. 

Especially, young brethren, be not satisfied 
without success in your ministry ; and there is 
no success in it without the conversion of sin- 
ners to the edification of saints. Large con- 
gregations, great popularity, and liberal salaries 
may afford encouragement; but they are not 
ministerial success. The salvation of souls is 
the chief end of the minister’s appointment. 
This he should fervently desire ; and for this he 
should study, preach, visit, and watch. Every- 
thing short of this should seem to him as com- 
paratively a trifle, light as air. He should weep 
over his popularity, and all the praises be- 
stowed on his sermons, if they do not lead sin 
ners to repentance and to the cross. He must, 
however, be willing to wait for the reaping 
time. Fruit is the sure reward of ability, faith- 
fulness, and perseverance, It may come soon, 
or it may be delayed for years; but, soon or 
late, it will appear. If a minister should labor 
some years, in a Christian land, without appa- 
rent success, it is time for him seriously to in- 
quire whether he has not mistaken his calling. 
God does not appoint a manto the ministry 
when there is nothing for him todo. Noman 
can fulfill the Christian ministry without ac- 
complishing some good. If,after due trial, a 
minister fails of success, that he has not re~ 
ceived his ministry in the Lord is a fair infer- 
ence. Itis time for him to carefully consider 
whether in some. other employment he may 
not be more useful, and relieve the ministry of 
a hindrance and a burden. The Lord may ac- 
cept and reward his desire to be useful in the 
ministry and will not hold him responsible for 
for his want of capacity for the work; but his 
persistence in unprofitable labor will be a blun- 
der and a fault. 

I must close my discourse with a few re- 
marks: 

Ministers should join supplication with heedful- 
ness, Self-confidence is an infirmity of poor 
human nature. If we had the faith of Abra- 
ham, the meekness of Moses, the wisdom of 
Solomon, the patience of Job, the love of 
John, and the zeal of Paul, our safety would 
lie in an humble trust in God, with earnest, 
constant prayer for his guidance and protec 
tion. If, then, my young brethren, you would 
worthily fulfill your ministry, you must, like 
the apostles in Jerusalem, give yourselves to 
Prayer, as well as to the ministry of the Word, 
Your success will depend more on the ferven- 
cy of your prayers than on the eloquence of 
your sermons; and, for the safety of your 
steps, you should rely more on the sustaining 
hand of God than on your own discretion. 

Again, churches should aid their pastors in ful- 
Mling their ministry. They filla high and re- 
Sponsible, as well as a laborious and difficult 
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office, entitling them alike to the respect and 
the sympathy of their brethren. Well did the 

apostle understand their trials, toils, and 

perils ; and wisely did he counsel the churches 

concerning them: ‘‘ We beseech you, brethren, 

to know them which labor among you, and are 

over you in the Lord, and admonish you ; and 

so esteem them very highly in love for their 

work's sake,” 

Many things, my brethren, you may do for 
your pastors to lighten- their burdens, 
strengthen their hands, cheer their hearts, and 
increase their usefulness, You should provide 
for their temporal support, sympathize with 
them in their trials, aid them In their labors, 
seek to be profited by their ministry; and, 
above all, pray for them, that the Word 
of the Lord may have free course and be 
glorified. Greatly favored are those pas- 
tors who serve warm-hearted, appreciative, 
generous, and efficient churches. Minis- 
ters, however, may be damaged by the excess, 
as well as by the neglect of attention on the 
part of their churches. Pastors, especially 
young and promising pastors, are not unfre- 
quently petted and intoxicated with indiscreet 
compliments of their churches ; or, at least, by 
the injudicious portion of them. 

It is worthy of note that the caution con- 


tained in our text was addressed not to Ar- 


chippus, but to the ‘faithful brethren in 
Christ” at Colosse, for the benefit of Archip- 
pus. 
to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord, that 
thou fulfill it.’ The church was required to 
administer to Archippus a solemn and weighty 
caution to fulfill his ministry. Greatly blessed 
are those pastors who have in their churches 
intelligent and godly brethren, that can dis- 
cern their faults and will kindly, tenderly, and 
faithfully point them out. The pastor who 
cannot endure, who does not even invite can- 
did and friendly criticism and correction from 
his experienced and judicious brethren is not 
worthy of his office and will not be likely to 
adorn it. Ministers are moved by the strong- 
est motives which can influence the human 
mind to take heed unto their ministry, that they 
may fulfill it. These motives are vividly placed 
before us by the author of our text, in his 
epistle to the evangelist, Timothy: ‘‘ Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; con- 
tinue in them; for in doing this thou shalt 
both save thyself and them that hear thee.”’ 

Faithful ministers will not only save them- 
selves ; but “them that hear’? them. Not, it 
may be, all who hear them; but many of them 
—even all who hear with attentive ears and 
obedient hearts. No faithful minister of Christ 
shall labor in vain or wear a starless crown. 
Many may spurn his message, and augment 
their guilt and the obduracy of their hearts, 
under his ministry; but some shall be saved 
“according to the election,’’? so that at the 
judgment-scat he will be able to say: ‘‘ Behold 
I and the children which Ged hath given me! ” 
Who are these saved through the labors of the 
earnest minister? They are the members of 
his congregation, his friends, his kindred, the 
persons for whose salvation he watched and 
prayed and labored. Surely, the prospect of 
saving himself and his hearers should stimu- 
late every minister to heedfulness, that he may 
fulfill the ministry which he has received of 
the Lord Jesus, to tax every faculty, stretch 
every nerve, employ every hour, and use every 
means to secure the momentous ends of his 
high office. 5 

I close my sermon, young brethren, in the 
solemn words of Paul the prisoner, in antici- 
pation of his martyrdom, addressed to his be- 
loved son and fellow-laborer in the Gospel, 
Timothy: ‘I charge thee before God, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and his King- 
dom, preach the Word; be instant in season, 
out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort.”’ 








Biblical Research. 

A PAPER on the names of bronze and copper in 
the cuneiform languages of Chaldea and Assyria 
has been sent to the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology by the indefatigable Francois Lenor- 
mant. In this he cites the various passages in 
which the words occur, more especially the 
bilingual hymns published in the fourth 
volume of the ‘‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions of West- 
ern Asia,” and compares words of similar sound 
and meaning in the Turanian and Semitic lan- 
guages. In excavating at Kborsabad, M. Victor 
Place discovered under one of the angular 
stones of the Palace of Sargon a small coffer, 
containing seven tablets, with inscriptions com- 
memorating the foundation of the edifice. 
These tablets were of gold, silver, bronze, tin, 
lead, marble, and Eastern alabaster. The in- 
scriptions accordingly describe them as consist- 
ing of khuratsu, or “‘gold,’’ ca’spu, * silver,’ eru, 
“bronze,” anacu, “ tin,” abar, “lead,” sipru or 
uknu, ‘‘marble,” and dakhdhu, ‘‘ alabaster.” 
The last word is the 7M of the Samaritan ver- 





To them Paul gave the command: ‘Say. 


sion of the Hebrew text of Exod. xxix, 10, and 
there were celebrated quarries of the stone at 
Muli, near Jabah. Amacu, or “tin,” is called 
id-casduru, iu which we see the Sanskrit kashtira 
and the Greek xacairepoc, Itis interesting to find 
the same word as that made familiar by the 
name of the Cassiterides, or Scilly Islands, on 
the Assyrian tablets. ‘‘ Bronze’ or ‘t copper” 
formed with gold and silver the metallic cur- 
rency of Assyria, and the British Museum pos- 
sesses a contract tablet which mentions a loan 
of three talents of bronze at 3 per cent, interest 
monthly. The Assyrian copper was mainly de- 
rived from Magan, or the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
where the copper mines had been worked by the 
Egyp‘ian kings from remote times. According to 
the Assyrian inscriptions, they were fifty leagues 
from Raphek or Raphia. “ The ships of Magan” 
were known io the Accadian period. As for 
marble, the rarest kind came from Bikni, the 
most remote part of Media, 


...-A Paris Exhibition guide-bookis not 
the most likely place to find new matter on bib- 
lical eubjects ; but Dr. Bird wood’s ‘*‘ Hayd-Book 
to the Indian Court” is a peculiar and admir- 
able book, as described in the The Athenceum, 
He points out that the old rivalry between Egypt 
and Assyria, Jerusalem and Tyre, aud Jerusalem 
and Petra, which finds such startling expression 
inthe prophetic denunciations of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel, were, like the contests of the 
English, Dutch, French, and Portuguese in later 
times, simply a struggle for the possession of 
trade. Solomon saw its importance, using not 
only the Red Sea route, as mentioned in I 
Kings ix, 26 (“‘ And King Solomon made a navy 
of sbips in Ezion-Geber, which is beside Eloth, 
on the shore of the Red Sea in the land of Edom. 
And Hiram sent in the navy his servants, ship- 
men that had knowledge of the sea, with the 
servants of Solomon. And they came to Ophir, 
and fetched from thence gold"’), but by attempt- 
ing to open up an alternative one via the Persian 
Gulf, and thus divert a portion of the trade 
through the city of Jerusalem (11 Chron, viii, 
4: ‘And he built Tadmor in the Wilderness, and 
all the store cities which he built at Hamath’’); 
and that the prosperity of Sidon, Tarsus, Tyre, 
and other cities was attributable to the same 
cause. Dr. Birdwood says that cotton is cer- 
tainly mentioned in the Bible, ‘‘In the pas- 
sage of Esther (circa B, C. 450), chap. 1, 5, 6, 
‘where were white, green, and blue hangings’ 
the Hebrew word translated ‘ green’ is karpas, 
identical with the Sanskrit kKarpasa and Hiudi 
karpas, cotton in the pod, an aboriginal Indian 
production. The passage should read ‘ where 
were white and blue [striped] cotton hangings,’ 
like the Sattrangis, made all over Hindustan at 
the present day.”’ 


....In the couree of recent excavations, 
levelivg, and filling inon the grounds of the 
Syrian Protestant College, at Beirfit, a number 
of new apartments of a very large nest of 
tombs were discovered, containing various 
articles of glass and pottery, but especially a 
pumber of earthenware coffins, with remnants 
of bones and the like. Generally the tomb 
was not only entirely filled up with matter that 
had silted in from above ; but this had hardened 
and become rock, so as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from .the rock in which the 
tombs were originally cut. The coffins were 
of the usual size, straight rectangular boxes, 
but a little smaller at the bottom than at the 
top, with a flat lid. Only one had an orna- 
mental border. The earthenware of which 
they are made is like that of a very fine red 
brick. One was a child’s coffin. Several cut 
stones were found, which had evidently been 
used for doors to the coffin-niches ; and one 
stone, about 314 feet high and 1!¢ feet wide 
and thick, had two places cut in it, which, 
doubtless, once had inscriptions, either on the 
stone itself or upon tablets set in, The stone 
was cut at the top in a mauner slightly mon- 
umental. Doubtless, the coffins are of very 
high autiquity, but nothing further than the 
above appears fo show what they were, In 
one of the skulls the brain had been fossilized, 
or replaced by a brown-colored crystal-bearing 
stone mass. 


...-1n Neh. vii, 61 occurs a passage which 
has generally been recognized as imperfect, 
but upon which Assyrian research has now 
cast light. It reads in the A, V.: ‘‘ And there 
were they which went up also from Tel-melah, 
Tel-haresha, Cherub, Addon, and Immer. But 
they could not show their father’s house, nor 
their seed, whether they were of Israel.’”” The 
want of the copula between the names Cherub 
and Addon implies that they form one com- 
pound name, and this would be plainly the 
Assyrian Ciruba-iddina—‘ he gave a neighbor.” 
The full form of the Assyrian name would have 
the name of a deity at the beginning; but this 
was dropped in the present case on account of 


its idolatrous connection. Tel-melah and Tel- 
,haresha, or perhaps “ Tel-melah of Tel-hare- 


Cherub-addon or Ciruba-iddina belonged to a 
family which had intermarried with the Baby- 
lonians, we can easily Understand how it bap- 
pet that ‘‘ they could not show their father’s 





\ Israel.’’ 


sha,’’ are both Assyrian local names, and, if 


ouse, nor their seed, whether they were of } 
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Personalities, 


Prorvesson JosePH Henry, who djed at 
Washington, on the 13th inst., was a remark 
able example of a self-made man, as that term 
is popularly understood. In other words, he 
pushed his own way through the world from 
an humble beginning to acknowledged pre- 
eminence. He was not entirely unaided; but 
cannot be said to have had special opportunt- 
ties for acquirement and advancement. Born 
at Albany, N. Y.,in 1797, he lost his father at an 
early age, was adopted and sent to school by an 
uncle, learned the jeweler’s trade, then attended 
the Albany Academy, and finally became a dis- 
trict sehool-teacher. From this point, by study- 
ing mathematics and chemistry, he advanced 
to a professorship in the Academy. In 1827 he 
conducted a series of experiments in electricity 
and made important discoveries. In 1833 
Princeton College called him to the cbair of 
natural philosophy, and in 1846 he became 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, at 
Washington, which position he retained to the 
day of his death. Beyond his great scientific 
attainments, which gave him world-wide 
reputation, he was also gifted with rare per- 
soval and moral qualities, He envied no one, 
treated his scientific opponents with candor 
and courtesy, and loved the truth for its own 
sake. The Professor left a wife and three 
daughters. His successor will probably be hig 
able assistant in the Institute, Professor Spencer 
F Baird. 

....The late Bishop Selwyn, who willbe re- 
membered as one of our visitors here during 
the Evangelical Alliance, was one of those 
hearty, well-preserved men which it is delight- 
ful to meet with in the clerical profession. 
He seems to have had a good physical training, 
While tutor at Eton, he was perhaps the best 
oarsman on the river, and as a swimmer no 
one excelled him in speed, endurance, and 
gracefulness, One day a friend arranged with 
him to dive under the water from opposite 
points and meet at the bottom. Selwyn went 
down with a pewter pot, His friend came 
from the opposite side, met him, took the pot, 
and rose with it to the surface. Then the 
friend took it down, and delivered it to Selwyn ; 
who, however, was not content merely to 
bring it up, but filled it with stones, and 
brought it to the surface, observing that he 
thought the contents of the pot ought to have 
a ‘head’? upon it, having heaped up white 
stones, which resembled froth, In the midst 
of these innocent amusements, over which his 
energy, kindness, and humor threw such a 
charm, his pupils were never neglected; nor 
did he forget bis Christian duties. He joined 
actively in Sunday-school teaching, estab- 
lished an infant school in the parish, nursed 
his friends and pupils in their illness, and con- 
soled with them in their sorrows. 


....Gen. Thomas 8. Dakin, of Brooklyn, 
whose death occurred suddenly, on tke 14th, 
was best known publicly in connection with 
the American Rifle-team, of which he was one 
of the finest ‘‘shots.’’ But he had other qual- 
ities which made him many fast friends. [Jn 
personal appearance he was tall and command- 
ing, The address at his funeral was delivered 
by an old schoolmate of the deceased, Rev, 
Dr. Seymour, of the Episcopal General Sem- 
inary. 

-.»-By the will of the late Commodore 
Jobu H, Graham, of the United States Navy, 
various charitable institutions in New York 
are to receive $150,000 between them. The 
late Henry J. Baker, a wealthy glass importer 
in this city, also left thirty or forty thousand 
dollars to similar objects, including a legacy 
to Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., of 
$15,000. 


...-The exodus to Europe this year begins 
early, and a great many people seem to be go- 
ing. Among others, Bayard Taylor, Mark 
Twain, Parke Godwin, and “‘{k Marvel’ have 
gone. But perhaps in the case of some of 
these we shall have early returns in the shape 
of “ foreign letters" and descriptions of the 
Paris Exbibition. 

...-The death of M, de Loménie makes a 
third vacant chair in the French Academy. M. 
Taine and M. Henri Martin are said to have 
good chances to fill two of them. Gambetta 
and M. de Bornier are talked of for the third, 
The election occurs June 6th, 


....Mrs, Samuel H. Taylor, widow of the 
late principal of Phillips Academy, died re- 
eently, very suddenly, at Andover, just after 
rising from the breakfast-table. Her husband 
died seven years ago, in the same manner. 


,...Governor C, C. Washburn, who lost so 
much money by the Minneapolis mill explo- 
sion, has generously contributed $1,000 to the 
fund for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the killed® 

....-Emperor William, of Germany, has con- 
sented to the betrothal of the Princess Louise, 
youngest daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, 





to the English Duke of Connaught. 
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Science. 


A LATE number of the American Naturalist 
has a valuable contribution to vegetable phys- 
fology in the shape of a paper on the transpira- 
tien of plants, by Dr. J. M. Anders. After 
showing that io previous experimente by 
others, as recorded, the plants were in artificial 
conditions, and the results, therefore, ques- 
tionable, he shows that in the case of the Etbi- 
opian lily, or calla, 3,860 grains of water 
paseed through the plant in two clear days of 
12 hours each, but only 195 grains on one 
cloudy and rainy day—in-doors. In the open 
air the amount is about double. In a clear 
night only about one-fifth as much transpires 
as in the daytime. In cloudy nigbts there is no 
evapuration in or out of doors. Experiments 
were tried with a geranium, a fuchsia, and a 
hydrangea, with similar results. These are 
all soft-leaved plants. A Camellia Japonica, 
with bard leaves, transpired more slowly. In 
a clear day 710 grains, and on a cloudy one 
only 480. The oight amount is decreased in 
about the same proportion and uoder the 
same conditions as the other cases. Similar 
triale were made with lantana and dracena, 
with about similar results. It »ppears from the 
whole that the amount of moisture transpired 
is by night but one-fifth that of the day, under 
the most favorable circumstances, The mote- 
ture parted with is no greater from a plavt in 
adry room at night than in the moister open 
air. In the daytime, however, twice as much 
moisture escapes from an opeu-air plant as 
from one in-doors. Plants with thick leaves, 
like the camellia, may be said to transpire 
about half an ounce per day for each equure 
foot of leaf-surface; and thin-leaved plants 
about one and a quarter ounces per foot per 
day of twelve hours. The most valuable re- 
sult of the experiment shows that the amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, at a bigh de- 
gree of atmospheric temperature, has no in- 
fluence on the amount transpired ; but that the 
“‘sun’s rays’’ cause most of the work. And in 
this there isa confirmation of Deherain’s dis- 
covery, that, while heat causes evaporation 
from dead organic matter, light is the great 
agent in transpiration in living vegetation. 





..eefn a late address before the Albany In- 
stitute, Dr. Geo. T. Stevens, of Albany, pre- 
sented facts which went to show that certain 
intractable nervous diseases, such as chorea, 
or 8t. Vitus dance, severe recurring headaches, 
and neuralgia, often hereditary, which seem to 
be functional, and not due to any morbid 
change in the nerves, are very frequently ac- 
companied by an often unsuspected malad- 
justment of the eyes; and that when this was 
properly corrected -by suitable glasses the 
nervous disease passed away. Thus in the 
case of very far sighted young persons the at- 
tempt to read or to sew requires a muscular 
adjustment of the focus of sight which fs quite 
a strain on the most delicate organism in the 
body, and the portion where the nerves in the 
optic nerve seem to be most exposed. Leta 
young person put on bis grandfather’s specta- 
cles and try to read with them, ani he is made 
dizzy, and perhaps nausea or vert'go is pro- 
dueed, But this is the constant condition of 
some far-sighted persons, and it is not strange 
that their nervous system is thereby shattered. 
A still more commos and unsuspected cause is 
what is called astigmatism, in which condition 
of the eyes they fail to form a definite image. 
The eyes bring, perhaps, the vertical rays toa 
focus sooner than the horizontal ones, so that 
there is not aclear, defined image. To testthe 
eyes for astigmatism, draw on a sheet of white 
paper parallel black lines. Cross them at 
right angles by similar black lines. Put them 
on the wall, and stand off at as great a distance 
as they can be seen, and notice if the horizon- 
tal lines can be seen further than can the 
parallel ones. Eyes not astigmatic would ree 
them equally clear at any distance. Whether 
Dr. Stevens is right or not in supposing such 
disarrangements of vision to be a frequent 
cause of chorea and neuralgia—and he cites 
many cases te prove it—it is very important 
that they should - be corrected by suitable 
glasses. 


...-In Dr. Kunze’s remarks on the cleis- 
togene flowers of Viola cucullata in “The Bulle- 
tin’? of the Torry Botanical Club he says that 
the number of perfect seeds in their capsules 
‘averaged 60, while the grains of pollen in 
each anther are certainly very few if any more 
than 12.” There are five anthers in the violet, 
and, on reading as above, one does not take in 
the idea that every one operates with its full 
contents on the stigma ; and the words “ aver- 


ace 60” as applied to the seeds mean that 
there are certainly few if any more than 12 to 
each stamen, 


-...- Rev. E. L. Greene, writing of atravel in 
New Mexico to The American Naturalist, says 
that Rumez hymenosepalus, a ftout-crowing 
dock of that region. makes p'es equal te its 
ally, the rhubarb. From early morning to 
midday, without a drop of water, {n this dry, 
arid region, he kept well refreshed by chewing 
the pleasantly tart, thick leaf-stalks. 





Missions, 


We have been waiting anxfously for 
trustwortby details of the murder of Lieut. 
Smith and Mr. O'Neill, of the Niyanza Mission. 
The May number of The Church Missionary In- 
telligencer states that the Society has received 
no information, in addition to that conveyed in 
the telegram annouucing the murder, save 
what is contained in Consul Kirk’s letter to the 
government, The story as given by Dr. Kirk 
shows that the deathsof Mesere. Smith and 
O'Neill were the result of a quarrel between 
an Arab trader, Songoro, and the chief of the 
Island of Ukerewe, Lukongeh, over a boat. 
The mission party had been on the island 
about five months, building aud repairing three 
boats. In all this time they were on excellent 
terms with Lukongeb and his people. ‘The 
party bought a dhow from Songoro which 
Lukongeh claimed. The chief was pacified 
temporarily, and Lieut. Smith and = Mr. 
O'Neill left the island for Kajei, for their 
heavy stores. There the dhow was wrecked, and 
the party started in the ‘‘ Daisy”? for Uganda, 
but were driven to Ukerewe by bad weather. 
Here they found that the dispute between 
Lukongeh and Sopngoro had broken out afresh. 
At the request of the latter, his family was con- 
veyed in the “ Daisy’ toa neighboring fslavd. 
This was @ most unwise step on the part of the 





Englishmen. The natives considered it a dec-* 


laration of war, and when the party returned 
they were flercely attacked. Their ammupi- 
tion was soon exhausted, and they fell by the 
spears of their assailants. Only three con- 
nected with the party escaped, and these were 
natives. They proceeded to Unyanyembe, 
«Where they were examined by Mr. Morton, 
ap Englishman. While the mission has suf- 
fered seriously in the loss, by deaths, of the 
doctor and carpenter of the second party, and 
the murder of the first party, it is not, as a 
Zanzibar correspondent of The Times of India 
asserts, destroyed. Mr. Wilson is still at 
Uganda, while Mr. Mackay is leading another 
party to the Lake from the East Coast. The 
Society is considering now upon the best meas- 
ures for commupicating with Mr. Wilson and 
for the future misstonary operations on the 
Lake. <A number of offers have been received 
from Englishmen willing to goto Central Afri- 
ca; but none of themare from clergymen. In- 
structions have been sent to Mr. Mackay to 
push on toward the Lake as rapidly as possi- 
ble; and a party of four—consisting of three 
students of the C. M. College and a young sur- 
geon—is to be sent up the Nile at once, to 
reach, if possible, the Lake from the north. 


.... The Mission Field ascribes the agency of 
the great movement in Tinnevelly, of which we 
have already spoken, to Bishop Caldwell. The 
good Bishop has beet a missionary in Tinnevelly 


-nearly 37 years. In 1875 he formed a plan for 


a systematic visitation of a part of the pro- 
vince ; and, organizing a band of helpers, he set 
out on bis tour early in 1876. During the year 
he made four tours, His objects were the 
deepening of the spiritual life of tbe native 
clergy and mission agents, to do evangelistic 
work himself among the higher classes, and 
to organize in every district voluntary bands 
of Christian workers, The fruits of these 
labors began to appear before the famine set in; 
but when that great calamity came the contri- 
butions of English Christians were so gener- 
ous that to the mindef the natives it furnished 
proof of the reality of the Christian religion. 
The congregations beyan in June last to swell 
gradually, and congregations were formed in 
villages where there had previously been no 
Christians, The great concern of the Society 
now is to provide men for the training of these 
thousands and to foster the movement. 
..»-The Presbytery of Egypt of the United 
Presbyterian Church held its annual meeting in 
March, at Osiout. Six members of the gradu 
ating class of the Training Vollege asked for 
admission to the Theological Seminary ; but, 
in view of their youth and comparative inex- 
perience, it was thought best that they should 
walt another year. The whole of the gradu- 
ativug class were asked for as teachers in vari- 
ous places, the Protestant communities offer. 
ing to support them. A statistical report of 
the mission for the year 1877 was given, which 
shows that there are 8 ordained missionaries, 


14 woman missionaries, 4 native pastors, 7 


licentiates, 56 teachers, and 24 other helpers. 
The average attendance on religious worship 
Sunday morning was 1,484. There are 82 Sun- 
day-schoole. On the communion roll there 
are 845, the additions during the year being 
126. The contributions of native members 
were $50,042. In the day school there were 
1,404 pupils; in the girls’ boarding-schools, 
51; in Training College, 75; in Theological 
Seminary, 11; women taught at home, 476. 
The Presbytery resolved to ask the American 
Mission for $3,836 for the ensuing year. 


. 

-..eThe Baptist Bassein Sgau Karen Asso- 

elation, Burmah, will celebrate on the 15th 

and 16th of this month the fiftieth anniversary 

of the baptism of the first Karen convert, Ko- 

thah-byu. A memorial hall bearing his name 
will be dedicated on the occasion. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 2d. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL.— 
Dan. v, 22—31. 





Notes. —“* Thou his son, O Belshazzar.”—Bel- | 


shazzar’s father was not Nebuchadnezzar, but 
Nabu-nabid (Nabonadius). It is most probable 
that Nabonsdius, who came to the throne by 
revolution very soon after Nebuchadnezzar’s 
death, and who associated Belshazzar his sou 
with him on the throne, connected himself or, 
more likely, his son by marriage, with the fam- 
ily of Nebuchadnezzar, for reasons of state 
policy. So Belshazzar, a successor of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was very likely his son-in-law.—— 
‘6 Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,”—These are Ara- 
maic words, meaving ‘‘ numbered, numbered, 
weighed, and divided.” Io the explanation 
which follows the last is called ‘‘peres.’? That 
is because the first syllable « simply means 
and ; and the pharsin, or, better, parsin, comes 
from the root peres. It takes the form parsin 
to make it sound, by asort of pun, or riddle, 
like the word for Lersian. The reason why the 
Cnaldeans and magicians could not read the 
writing is not clear. They doubtless knew the 
common Aramaic character of the day ; but it 
may have been ia some old form of the 
Hebrew or Phcenician character, not known to 
them, but familiar to Daniel, “* Num- 
berei.”’—God is the one who counts off the 
years of a man or anatifon, “ Weighed,”— 
Like a coin, found to be of iuferior weight. 
“ Scarlet.’—Or purple, the color of dig- 
ity. “Third ruler.’—Probably because 
be came after Nabu-nahid and Belshazzar, who 
was himself second. “In that night was 
Belshazzar slain.”.—The story of the 
capture of Babylon by the forces of Cyrus is 
told by Greek writers, who say that he turned 
aside the waters of the Euphrates into new 
channels, and came unsuspected by night, by 
the b doi the river, under the walls, during the 
carousals of a feast. “* Darius the Median.” 
—Uhis verse ought to be connected with the 
next chapter. Nothing further is known of 
this Darius. Very likely he was a powerful 
Median satrap, whom Cyrus appointed king or 
ruler of Babylon. 

Instruction.—It is not knowledge of the truth 
that saves us. Belshazzar knew the truth well 
enough ; but he was unwilling to humble him- 
s-lf before God. The devils know the truth 
and believe it to be true, and tremble at it, and 
will nof repent. How many people are in- 
structed in the Gospel, understand their duty, 
know that they are all the time doing what 
they ought not to do, and yet continue io sin 
and are lost? 

God holds the balances. He will judge us, 
He will find out whether our weight ts full or 
whether it is short. -He does not expect utter 
holiness from us; but he does expect an at 
tempt for it and that we humble ourselves be- 
fore Him. If we know our du'y and refuse to 
do it, he will weigh us and pronounce doom 
upon us. It will be sad, indeed, to be pro- 
nounced ‘“ wanting’’ in the day of God’s terri- 
ble judgmeuts. 

When God pronounces judgment, the penalty 
is sure and may be swift. In that night was 
Belshazzar slain. At the last great day the 
judgment of each lost soul will be followed 
instantly by the sentence of dcom : ‘ Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting punishment.’? Even 
now after every sin conscience pronounces its 
doom, and conscience is but the echo of the 
voice of God in the soul. God himself pro- 
nounces it, and may execute it very speedily. 

Even bad men feel a hearty respect, and can- 
pot help it, for those that faithfully tell them 
their faults. The princes and kings of the 
Middle Ages were surrounded by flatterers, 
who never dared to give them independent 
advice or criticism. They would not receive 
criticism from their fellowmen. But they re- 
garded dwarfs asa sort of unearthly creature, 
and not human; and because they needed to 
hear the truth and to be bitten by the just re- 
buke and satire of others they kept a dwarf, 
who was privileged to say what he would. 
Sometimes the king recognized the dwarf as an 
adviser, because he did tel] the truth: and they 
made him prime minister of the kisgdom. 
Ministers, or teachers, or parents who rebuke 
the faults of th»se under their instruction are 
generally more respected than those who 
flatter and try to please. So with a young per- 
son who refuses to join in the foolish ways of 
his companions and rebukes them. He is sure 
to earn thereby their respect. 

A man selects his own gods. Belshazzar se- 
lected his—the ones which would allow kim 
license in his luxurious, evil ways. What are 
our gods? Everybody wants some sort of god 
orother. We all trast in something—in our 
prudence, or our money, or our good looks, or 
our brillfancy, or our popularity. But no pleas- 
ures or treasures of earth can save us, any more 
tban the gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, 
wood, and stone, could save the haughty king 
of Babyton. There is but one God of Heaven. 
Is he our friend? Do we fear to offend him in 


whose hand our breath is and whose are all our 
ways? 























Blinisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
——, M.T., becomes pastor at Manatawna, 
enn. 

BARWELL, J. D., Hivesbury, Vt., resigns. 

BIDWELL, 8. 8., closes his labors at Morris- 
ville, N. Y 

BROWN, J. B., accepts call to Chenoa and 
Ocoya, Ill. 

BURROWS, Davin, removes from East Pem- 
broke to Newfane, N. Y. 

GOFF, LE M., ord at Berlin, Ill., recently. 

GREUL, F. B., removes from Cape May C. H. 
to Cape May City, N. J. 

KNOX, G. D., accepts call to Irwin, Penn. 

LYON, D.D., Salem, Conn., closes his pastor- 
ate. 

McAULRY, R. P., ord. at Charleston, Iowa. 

MINER, N. W., Oshkosh, Wis., resigns. 

MORGAN, Wruram D., North Stonington, 
Cono., thrown from wagon aud killed. 
B.rp in Wales, in 1843. 

SCHNEIDER, H., Philadelphia, Penn., died 
recently, : 

VINAL, FREDERICK A., ord, at Knox, Me., 
May 8to. 

WHITE, R. C., Sonora, Cal., resigns. 

WHITE, A. B., Marengo, Ill., resigns. 

WILLMARTH, James W., inst. at Roxbor- 
ough, Penn. 

WOOD, WatTeER L., Oquawka, III., resigns. 

a * aaa ord, and inst. at Kingsbury, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
AIKEN, Joun F., Pawlet, Vt., declives call 
to Newington, N. H. 
BAKER, E. H., Waukegan, resigns and ac- 
cepts call to Presb. ch. at Henry, Ill. 


BEARDSLEY, Jostan, Sun Prairie, accepts 
Call to East Troy, Wis. 


BUTLER, J., Fairport, N. Y., resigns and sails 
soon for Europe. 


CALHOUN, Crfaries W., ordained as evan- 
xelist at Williamstown, Mass. 


DAVIES, R. R., Cameron, Mo.. resigns. 
DRAHMS, M. A., ord. at Oakland, Cal. 

ELY, W. B., ord. at San Francisco, Cal. 
HALLEY, EBen, inst. at Bioghamton, N. Y. 
=e J. H., accepts call to Henniker, 


HULL, J. 8., accepts call to Dassel, Minn. 

KNIGHT, Ricaarp, South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
renews his resignation, which has been ac- 
cepted. 

NORTHCOTT, T. C., Woodstuck, '1., accepts 
esl] to Faribault, Minn. : 


PETTEE, James H., ord. as evangelist at Man- 
chester, N. H 

STONE, E. G., supplies North Granby, Mass., 
a year. 


TEAD, Epwakp §., accepts call to Cumber- 
Jand Miils, Me. 


TENNEY, W. A, invited to supply Dutch 
Flat, Cal., oue year. 
UPTON, A. G., Windham, O., resigns. 
YAGER, GRANVILLE, Provincetown, accepts 
cali to Cohasset, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN, ; 
ADAMS, R. L., removes from Raritan, IIL, to 
Logansport, Ind. 
— F, P., Rural, removes to Mosinee, 
8. 


BARNARD, J. H., inet. at Muscatine, Iowa. 
= W. E., supplies Mount Pleasant, 
ich, 

BUSHNELL, H. K., removes from Orleans to 
Beaver City, Neb. 

CHICHESTER, W. J., inst. at Titusville, Penn. 

GALLAGHER, GrorcE W., ord. as evangelist 
at Youkere, N. Y. 

DAVIS, HERBERT E., ord. as evangelist at 
Auburn, N. Y. 

FORESMAN, E. P., removes from Saxton to 
Kyle.stown, Penn, 

ae i, ee M., supplies New Lebanon, 


= JouHn M., accepts call to Centralia, 
I. 


HOFFORD, M. L., inst. at Morrisville, Penn. 
— J. V. R., inst. at Kilbourne City, 
8. 


LIPES, H. H., Manteno, IIl., resigns. 

PETRIE, James, fost. at Barclay, Penn. 

PIERSON, J., lovia, Mich., resigns. 

POTTER, Wo. 8., JR., ord. as evamgelist at 
Auoburo, N. Y. 

SWIFT, H. B., removes from West Greece to 
Charlotte, N. Y. ; 

WRIGHT, J. E., Cincinnati, 0., accepts eall 
to Mudisov, Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
=" Louis A., ord. priest at Burlington, 
t. 


— H., accepts call to Huntington, 

LEE, Hami.ton, Santa Barbara, accepts call 
to Brooklyn, Cal, 

LLOYD, J. J., called to Zion Cuurch, Fairfax 
County, Va. 

SCOTT, Huau Roy, accepts call to Allentown, 
Penn. 

—, Wit.iaM, accepts call to Clyde, 


TIBBALS, C. A., ord. priest at Freehold, N. J. 

VAN BUREN, J. H., Milford, accepts call to 
Seymour, Conn, 

VAN De WALER,G.R., ord. priest in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

WALLACE, Grorce, Jamesville, Wis., be- 
comes rector at Waterloo, N. Y 

— J.C., ord. priest in Brooklyn; 
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fine Arts. 


Botu the Royal Academy exhibition and 
the Water Color exhibition have just opened 
in London and the pictures are highly spoken 
of by the critics. Some pictures which would 
otherwise be exhibited are at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. Among the noticeable pictures at the 
former are Mr. Poynter's ‘‘ Zenobia Captive ” ; 
Mr. Leighton’s ‘“Winding the Skein’’ and 
‘“ Nausicaa”; Mr. Calderon’s “Flight of the 
Nuns at Louzhborough’’; Mr. Watt’s ‘ Brito- 
mart and her Nuree’’?; Mr. Millais’s ‘* The 
Princes in the Tower’’; Mr. Herkomer's 
“Scene in the Westminster Workhouse ’’ ; 
and Alina Tadema’s “ Sculptor’s Model.’’ 





...eAppleton’s Art Journal for May contains 
three steel plates, of which the most striking 
is from Alma Tadetna’s ‘‘ Sculpture in Ancient 
Rome,’ a strange picture, representing work- 
men on a high platform, chiseling about the 
head of a mighty, colossal statue of Augustus 
Cesar, the head alone being of a greater bight 
tnan the entire body of the workmen. There 
are numerous other wood engravings, vearly 
as delicate as steel; and not least interesting is 
the series of illustrations of the objects in the 
Paris Exhibition. 


N- arly all the pictures in the galleries of the 
International Exhibition were in position when 
we had the last reports by mail. The picture- 
rooms in the main building are low and small, 
but well lighted, with a screen between the 
spectator and the light. The walls are in red, 
except the English section, where they are 
brown. The Japanese Department of the Ex- 
hibition is said to be in the most forward con- 
dition, and the bronzes and porcelain, but not 
the lacquer, are said to be finer than at Phila- 
del phia. 


«eee The Magazine of Art, of which the first 
number is just issued by Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin, {s an admirable magazine, apparently 
well edited, and profusely illustrated with 
effective wood-cuts, representing ancient and 
modern art. The Paris Exposition has suit- 
able attention, and new discoveries of eld 
paintings and sculptures have their share of 
notice. It is of a more popular character than 
The Portfolio and ought to find many readers. 


....From Germany eighty-five paintings are 
sent tothe Paris Exbibition—sixty from private 
collections and the rest from the National 
Gallery. There pictures have been insured at 
Berlin, says The Atheneum, for the sum of two 
millions; but whether two million pounds or 
two million marks is not stated—probably the 
latter, as the former would make the insurance 
average $118,000 each, while the latter would 
make it about $5,000 each. 

.... The magnificent collection of tapestries 
{in possession of the Vatican {»-to be put on ex- 
hibition, arranged in chronological order, For 
two centuries the kings of France were accus- 
tomed every year to send tothe Popea piece 
of tue Gobelins tapestry, and the manufac- 
tories of Fiandere, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, contributed their share. The 
exhibition will be of toe nighest interest. 


....Tbe picture whica Mr, Holman Hunt has 
brought back from Jerusalem, and on which 
he has been at work for a good portion of the 
past two or three years, hds for its subject 
“Toe Fiight into Egypt.’’ The conception is 
said to be fresh and striking; but no descrip- 
tion of it has yet appeared. Mr. Huut expects 
to finish it before his return to Jerusalem, io 
the course of two moaths. 


.... The Aldine continues {ts series of excel 
lent pictures, rather larger than those in most 
Other art journals, and very effectively en- 
graved after patatings by American and foreign 
artists. The printing of The Aldine is extreme- 
ly fine ; but the editorial work is not as com- 
plete and satisfactory as that of some other 
journals, 

-.»-The French landscape painter, Paul 
Huet, died in 1869, and his paintings and 
sketches were religiously preserved by his 
family until last month, when they-were, for 
Some reason, all sold. Among them were ‘A 
Sunset at Seine Port’? ($725), first exhibited in 
1855, while others sold at somewhat lower 
figures, 


--..The first part has appeared of a German 
“History of Painting.” Dr. Karl Woerman con- 
tributes the history of Egyptian and classical 
patntiog, and Dr. Alfred Woltman, the learned 
biographer of Holbein, that of modern paint- 
ing. The illustrations are numerous and fresh. 


+-.-Mr. Wm. E. Marshall, the well-known 
engraver, has issued a fine, strong steel engrav- 
ing from a painting of his own of George 
Washington, after Houdon’s cast from life. 
It ts one of the best of Marshall’s works. 


-++sThe Louvre bas lately purchased for 
$5,600 the magnificent torso of a Venus lately 
discovered at Vienne, in Dauphiny. 


+++eMr. Ruskin has recovered his health and 
{6 again at work, 
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School and College. 


Tue teachers of New York and vicinity 
were given a reception last Saturday afternoon 
by the educational publishers, A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., the occasion being the formal reopening of 
the firm’s large publication house, at 111 and 
113 William Street, this city. The building has 
lately been undergolvug repairs, avd is now ar- 
ranged most admirably and fitted up with every 
convenience. The second story is to be used as 
a reception-room for teachers, and is likewise 
provided with elegantly-furnished offices, for 
the members of the firm. At the reception 
were many friends who had called to offer. 
their congratulations, including Rev. Drs. Ly- 
man Abbott, Ray Palmer, C. 8. Robiason, T. 
De Witt Talmage, Charles A. Stoddard, Sam- 
uel Osgood, Wendell Prime, and H. M. Field; 
Prof. James Madison.Watson, and Sup’t Kiddle, 
of the Board of Education. Though the house 
of A. 8. Barnes & Co. do a general publisbiog 
business and are the owners of the excelleat bi- 
monthly, The International Review, yet it is as 
educational publishers that the firm is best 
known. Their school books are being rapidly 
extended and are now used in nearly every 
state in the country. Barnes’s Educational 
Monthly, an espectally valuable magazine to 
teachers, {s also published by this house. 





.-..The intellectual abilities of the Japanese 
race have been evidenced ina striking manver 
by a quartette of students from that country 
now studying in Berlin. One of these, Dr. 
Dirokitao, has lately invented an ingenious op- 
tical instrament, t- rmed the leucoscope, which 
messures the variations in the perception of 
hight and color by the human eye, in accordance 
with the strictest mathematical laws. Another, 
who has attained the rank of lieutenant in the 
Prussian army, has introduced a remarkable 
simplification into the mechanism of the Mauser 
rifle, which bas succeeded the historic no: edle- 
gun. Two more, who are prosecuting their 
chemical studies under Prof. Hofmann, bave 
published for two years past several interesting 
synthetical researches on the aromatic series. 


...-Commencements and anniversaries: Am- 
herst, Juoe 17th—20th.——Quarto-Centennial 
of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., June 11th. Bac- 
calaureate sermon by Rev. G. W. Blagden, D.D., 
of Boston. Addresses by Gov. Holliday, Hon. 
Clarkson N. Potter, of New York, and others. 
Phillips Academy Cextennial, June 5th— 
6th. The annals of the Academy, prepared by the 
Rey. W. E. Park, will be read on Wednesday ; 
the oration by the Rey. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Camb. idge, and the poem, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, will be given on Thursday morolag ; 
and will be followed by the dinner, at whicn 
the Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., LL.D., of New 
York, will preside. Princeton, June 15th 
—20th Williams, June 30th—July 3d. 
Hamilton, June 23d—27th. 














...»The American College at Beirit, Syria, 
which was founded and endowed matoly by 
gentlemen in New York, numbers Protestants, 
Catholics, Greeks, Druzes, and Moslems among 
its students, all‘of whom attend prayers regu- 
larly morsing and evening. Iastruction is 
given principally in the Arabic ; but English 
and French are thoroughly taught, and chem- 
istry, physics, geology, modern history, and 
moral philosophy are now studied through the 
medium of the English. The College was es 
tablished a3 ‘fan institution where native 
youth may obtain, in their own country and 
language, a literary and scientific education.” 


....Professor E, R. Ruggles, of Dartmouth, 
regrets that so few of our colleges support a 
cbair of history, and especially that applicants 
for admission are not examined in the history 
of the United S'ates. When the student leaves 
college, be koows, on the average, much less 
about this than the history of any other nation. 
Few will take it up for side reading, when it is 
not thought important enough for ever a short 
course of lectures. 


..-eMr. James B. Hosmer, a venerable clti- 
zen of Hartford, more than ninety years of 
age and long known for his liberality, has 
authorized the trustees of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary to build a new building, at 
his expense, to cost not less than $75,000. 
The stracture will stand on Broad Street, and 
be culled Hosmer Institate or some other name 
commemorating the benefuctor. 


....-Professor William B. Dwight, connected 
for several years past with the New Britain 
(Connecticut) Normal School, goes to Vassar 
College as professor of zodlogy and geology 
and curator of the cabinet of na’‘ural history. 


...sTbe course of etudy in the Agricultural 
Department of Dartmouth is to be made three 
full years, and the graduates hereafter will re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural 
Science. 

....A movement fs on foot for the establish- 
ment of a new university in the north of En- 
gland, probably at Bradford. 





Pebbles, 


Wom did the pastry-cook marry ? 
sweet-tart, of course. 


...eThe Chinese adieu is “chin-chin,’” and 
80 is a good share of the American ado, ; 





His 


..e. Taking things as they come isn’t so very 
difficult. It’s parting with them as they go 
that’s bard, 

....To his absent father a little boy writes 
that his puppies are growing every day, and 
sometimes twice a day. 


....1t’s no wonder, as a critic recently re- 
marked, that ‘“‘ The Raven’? savors of ancient 
Greece. It’s Poe-made, 


....A Sunday-school boy, upon being asked 
what made the Tower of Pisa lean, replied: 
“Because of the famine in the land.” - 


....The grate weakness ov most people lays 
in the fact that their nabors kno them better 
than they kno themselfs.—Josh Billings. 


....In reply to the question ‘* Will the 
coming man be bald?” tbe Norristown Her- 
ald affirms that ‘‘he generally is wheo he first 
comes.”’ 

....Somebody tried to excuse a liar to Dr. 
Jobnson, saying: ‘‘ You must not believe 
more than half what he says.” ‘Aye,’ re. 
plied the Doctor ; ‘‘ but which half?” 


....“* How qutet and lovely !”” remarked the 
tourist. “Surely, this might be a spot the poet 
had in mind when he sald: ‘Silence reigns.’ ”’ 
Guide: ‘‘Ah! and ye may say that same. And 
thunders, too, yer honor !|”” 


.... The little bit of girl wanted more and 
more buttered toast, till she was told that too 
mucb would make her sick. Looking wistful- 
ly at the dish for a moment, she thought she 
saw out of her difficulty, and exclaimed: 
‘Well, give me annuzer piece, and send for 
the doctor!”’ . 


..-.''He was a koind maister, he was. He 
thought of me afore he died. And in his will 
he said: ‘I leave to my son William both them 
sheep wot was lost last week, if they gets 
found. Avdin case they doesn’t, [ leave ’em 
to my faithful servant, Joseph. I hopes they 
won't get found.’” 


....De big sunflower muy rise above 

De modest ’tater vine, 

An’ brag about its Suuday clothes 
An’ put on airs so flue ; 

But when de winter howls around, 
An’ de snow lies at the doah, 

De big sunflower, oh! whar am he? 
De ’tater has de floah ! 


....Mr, E. P. Whipple was once introduced 
by the chairman of a rural lyceum as follows: 
“To-night, fellow-citizens, we are to hear 
some remarks from Mr. E. P. Whipple, of Bos- 
ton—who will amuse and instruct you—prob- 
ably!” Dr. Bellows tells of a man who 
dropped a dollar in bis hand with the remark : 
“‘T heerd your lectur’ last night. I approve 
your views and want to see ’em forrurded,” 


....Ata club, the talk being of a newly-in- 
vented folding hat for the opera, some one, in- 
tent upon other people’s pockets, said he 
would beat all crush hats that were ever in- 
vented by pushing a hat through hisring. A 
few five-dollar bets were quickly made, when 
he took off his ring; put his hat on the table, 
and, putting his little finger through his ring, 
pushed his hat along, and, according to the 
umpire, won his bets. 


....An Irish gentleman declares that he has 
pever found a Frenchman who could pronounce 
this: ‘‘Thimblerig Thistlethwaite tbievishly 
thought to thrive through thick and thin by 
throwing his thimbles about; but he was 
thwarted and thwacked and thumped and 
thrashed with thirty-three thousand thistles 
and thorns for thievishly thinking to thrive 
through thick and through thin by throwing 
the thimbles about.’’ 


....!* Have you enjoyed our sfrawberry fes- 
tival, boys?’ “Oh! yes sir!’ ‘*Then,’’ asked 
the teacher, seeking to append a moral, “‘ if you 
had slipped into my garden and picked those 
strawberries without my leave, would they have 
tasted as good as now?’’ Every small boy in 
that stained and sticky company shrieked : 
“No, sir!’ “Why not?’ “’Cause,” said 
little Thomas, with the cheerfulness of con- 
scious virtue, “then we shouldn’t have had 
sugar and cream with ’em.” 


.eeeThere was a little fellow who knew 
Mother Goose better than he knew his Bible. 
One Sunday he was asked in his class : “‘ Who 
were thrown into the fiery furnace?’’ That 
was too much for him. The question was 
passed. Theanswer came promptly: ‘‘ Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego.” This was a 
mortification to the little fellow ; and when the 
next question came, ‘‘ Who put them in ?’’ he 
answered, with a jump: “Little Johnny 
Green |’? 
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ews of the Werk. 


A RESOLUTION was introduced into the 
House by Mr. Potter, of New York, for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee of eleven to 
inquire into the alleged Florida and Louisiana 
frauds. Its passage was resisted by the Repub- 
licans and a few Democrats, who succeeded in 
leaving the House without a quorum for f. ur 
days. On the 17th a Democratic quorum was 
obtained, and the resolution passed by a vote 





.of 145to 2. The Republicans at the start at- 


tempted to offer amendments to have ail 
frauds on both sides and in any state iovesti- 
gated; but the Democrats would bave neither 
amendments nordebate. The Republican Con- 
gressional Committee has issued an address to 
the country, in which the object of the Dem- 
ocrats and their conduct in this contest and 
the dangers now threatening the country are 
set forth. 


-»»-Mr. Pilsbury, superiutendent of the 
Albany Penitentiary, has been removed from 
office by the Board of Supervisors. The re- 
moval was made on the ground that he ought 
not to hold the superintendency of the peni- 
tentiary and also the superintendency of the 
state prisons; but the real cause is the hostility 
of the Albany laborers to Mr. Pilsbury, in 
consequence of the employment of the convicts 
of the penitentiary in the manufacture of shoes 
and other articles, putting them in competition 
with honest labor. 


-»+.The Pennsylvania State Republican Con- 
vention last week nominated the following 
officers: For Governor, General Henry M. 
Hoyt; for Supreme Judge, James P. Sterrett ; 
for Lieutenant-Governor, Charles W. Stone; 
for Secretary of Internal Affairs, Aaron K. 
Dunkel. Hon. Galusha A. Grow received 47 
votes, against 161 for Hoyt. The resolutions 
oppose free trade, oppose the payment of 
Southern war-claims, and express sympathy 
for Southern Republicans, black and white. 


.»»s-Emperor William believes that such 
occurrences as Hoedel’s attempt to shoot him, 
reported last week, ought not to be treated too 
lightly. He holds it the duty of the govern- 
ment to make every exertion to prevent the 
revolutionary elements from gaining the upper 
hand. Hoedel reiterates his ussertion that he 
did not shoot at the Emperor; bot several 
witnesses depose that they saw bim aim at His 
Majesty. The penalty for his crime ‘s death. 


...-Cinciunati’s great musical festival opened 
brilliantly on the 14th. The orchestra consists 
of Theodore Thomas’s band ard members of 
the New York Philbarmonic Society. The 
singers, belonging principally to Cincinnati, 
tumber 700. A striking feature of the hall is 
its color. It is entirely lined with the wood of 
the tulip tree, which is oiled, not varnished, 
avd its color is very effective. The organ is 
described as ove of the grandett in America. 

....Private bank-note manufacturing com- 
panies are opposing the pro}: ct of erecting a 
new building for the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington, on the ground that 
that work can be done cheaper by c :ntract 
with private parties. Secretary Chase created 
the Bureau, and it is said to have been the 
means of a greatsaving to the Government. 
Hon. Edward McPherson is at the head of it. 


.... Secretary Evarts has reviewed the whole 
matter of the Halifax Award, and shows that 
it was «xcessive, but nevertheless advises its 
paymevt. He recommends that this Govern- 
ment confer with the Government of Great 
Britain in reference to the principles involved 
in the matter, in order that there may be a per- 
manent settlement of the questions in dispute, 


.eeeThe Eastern question assumed no rew 
phase laét week. It is reported at 8t. Peters- 
burg that Count Schouvaloff bas succeeded in 
convincing the Emperor that it is to Russia’s 
interest to concede to Europe most of the de- 
mands insisted upon by Eogland. The Rus- 
sians have been drawing closer to Constan- 
tinople. 

...-The proposed centenvial memorial mon- 
ument to be erected at Bennington, Vt., will 
consist of a statue of Gen. Stark, 12 feet high, 
placed on a pedestal 100 feet high, the sides of 
which will contain bas-relief representations of 
Revolutionsry episodes. The monument will 
cost $75,000. 

....The executive council of the new ** Na- 
tional Party,” organized in the interest of 
workingmen, met in New York, on the 10th, 
and arranged the campaign plans. [a Pennsyl- 
vania they call themselves the National Green- 
back-Labor Party. 


....The Cuban insurgents under Maceo and 
Garcia refuse to accept the recent Spanish peace 
terms, and another cam paign is to be prosecus 
ted against them. 


...-The Prince of Wales made a special visit 
to the American section of the Paris Exposi 
tion on the 15th, and took great interest in the 
exhibit. 
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iteetur 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be consideres by us an equivalgnt to their pub- 
Mshers for all volumes 4. The stsof ow 
readers wilh guides us im the selection ef works for fur- 
ther nottee. 





-_—— 


CANON LIGHTFOOT ON THE EPISCO- 
PATE AND SACERDOTALISM- 


In this little book we have set forth by 
one of the ablest of the Church of En- 
gland writers a Low Church view of the 
Episcopacy, and also of the question as to 
the Sacerdotal cbaracter of the Christian 
ministry. Scholarly in its range of cita- 
tion, clear and concise in its statements, 
those who shall reject some or many of 
the conclusions of the work will be aided 
by it to a better understanding of the 
points at issue. It will repay perusal by 
avy one interested in the subjects of which 
it treats, 

The author asstfmes that before the mid- 
dle of the second century—i. ¢., within 
fifty years of the death of the last of the 
apostles—the churches had three orders of 
ministers: bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. On this point he affirms there can- 
not reasonably be two opinions. The ex- 
istence of the diaconate and the presby- 
terate he finds in the New Testament rec- 
ords; but the episcopate in its later form 
he does not discover there. He rejects un- 
hesitatingly thé idea that the bishops were 
the successors of theapostles. If the two 
offices had been identical, the substitution 
of the one name for the other would have 
required some explanation. And _ the 
functions of the apostle and the bishop 
differed widely. Those of the latter were 
local; while the apostles were missionaries, 
having no fixed scene of labor. The bish- 
op was originally simply an elder—simply 
one of many bishops becoming the bishop 
through a position as presiding elder. This 
position James seems to have held at Jeru- 
salem. But inthe record of the Gentile 
churches the episcopacy does not definite- 
ly appear: The apostles exercised a more 
or less authoritative oversight toward the 
churches, and sometimes, as through Timo- 
thy and Titus, by delegate; but this was 
not the later episcopacy, nor is it seen in 
the angels of the Seven Churches. As late 
as the year 70 our author declares no 
distinct signs of episcopal government 
appear in Gentile Christendom. 

But he believes that ‘‘early in the second 
century the episcopate was firmly and 
widely established. Thus during the last 
three decades of the first century, and, con- 
sequently, during the lifetime of the latest 
surviving apostle, this change must have 
been brought about.” Can the rise of the 
office be traced? 

We may easily believe the statement that 
the danger to the churches of heresies and 
schisms was such as to demand a set of 
recognized leaders. The Church at Jeru- 
salem had some such an officerin James, 
who wus succeeded by Simeon. Very early 
authors make Ignatius bishop of Antioch. In 
Asia Minor, the scene of John’s latest labors, 
our author believes, ‘‘we find the widest 
and most unequivocal traces of episcopacy 
at an early date.” But as we turn to 
Macedonia and Greece the evidence be- 
comes fainter and scantier. The tone of 
Polycarp’s letter to the Church at Philippi 
indicates that the Church there had no 
bishop. So the letter of Clement of Rome 
to the Church at Corinth. The same letter, 
with other documents, indicates that in the 
Church at Rome in the earlier times those 
catalogued as bishops were simply chief 
presbyters. In the Early Church of Alex- 
andria we find evidences that the later 
episcopate was not yet developed. 

A full review of the facts ef the case indi- 
cate that the bishop’s office, like his title, 
was originally one with that of the presby- 
ter; that the episcopate was created out of 
the presbytery ; that this creation was not 
so much un isolated act asa progressive 
development, not advancing everywhere at 
a uniform rate, but exhibiting at one and 
the same time different stages of growth in 
different churches; that it was slower 
where the prevailing influences were more 
purely Greek avd more rapid where an 
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Oriental spirit predominated; and, finally, 
says our author, “that its maturer forms 
are seen first in those regions where the 
latest surviving apostles (more especially 
St. John) fixed their abode, and at a time 
when its prevalence cannot be dissociated 
from their influence or their sanction. 

So much for the origin of the office. 
Now as tothe growth of its power. This 
may be associated with three great names: 
Iguatius, Ireneus, and Cyprian. 

Ignatius is commonly recognized as the 
stanchest advocate of episcopacy in the 
early ages. He valued it as a center of 
unity; a security for good discipline and 
harmonious working in the Church. 
Ireneus, coming about two generations 
later, at a time when heresies were rife, 
magnified the episcopal succession as the 
depositary of apostolic tradition, Still later 
by about two generations came Cyprian, 
who declared the bishop to be the absolute 
vicegerent of Christ. In his teachings the 
existent of the episcopal office was not a 
matter of practical advantage or ecclesias- 
tical rule, or even of apostolic sanction, 
but an absolute decree of God. The influ- 
ence of Cyprian made the episcopate a 
new power. 

But Cyprian is also the preacher of an- 
other bold idea—viz., the doctrine that the 
Christian ministry is a priesthood—the 
sacerdotal theory of the ministry. Whence 
came this view, which at last became the 
prevailing view of the Church? Not, our 
author thinks, from Jewish influence. It 
does not appear during the early period in 
which the Jewish influence was strongest 
in the Church. We may believe that the 
sacerdotal idea had been materially weak- 
ened in the mind of the Jew by the devel- 
opmeit of the synagogue organization, on 
the one hand, and the influence of the 
learned and literary classes, the scribes and 
rabbis, on the other. The Essene Jews re- 
pudiated the temple sacrifices, and, of 
course, the Jew of the dispersion lived 
without priestly ministration. It isto Gen- 
tile feeling that this development must be 
ascribed to the heathen, familiar with 
auguries, lustrations, and sacrifices. Itisin 
Latin Christendom, as represented by the 
Church at Carthage, the germs of the sac- 
erdotal idea first appear and soonest ripen 
to maturity. 

We have simply stated the writer's posi- 
tions, without stopping to discuss in each 
case how fur they aretenable. So scanty 
is our information regarding the last por- 
tion of the first century and the earlier half 
of the second that many things must be 
left to conjecture, and no two independent 
thinkers will agree at all points on the 
questions raised in Canon Lightfoot’s essay. 
But the subject is one of interest, and this 
treatise is well calculated to assist in the 
formation of just views upon it. On the 
one hand, it shows the vanity of High 
Church assumptions regarding the episco- 
pate, On the other hand, it plainly shows 
that the office had an earlier existence 
than many von-Episcopalians have been 
willing to concede. In the earlier times 
we find but one church inacity. In that 
one church we find a plurality of bishops 
or elders. A collegeof bishops implies a 
presidency. This presidency would natur- 
ally be conferred on the ablest, and that for 
a length of time; all which would establish 
a moral prelacy,‘at least. The presiding 
elder or bishop naturally becomes the 
bishop, leaving the title of elder solely to 
his associates. There can be no hesitation 
in admitting that there may have been in 
the churches a presiding eldership even in 
apostolic times. 

On the other hand, we may admit that 
such an office had apostolic sanction, and 
yet not feel obliged to retain it. The 
church polity of the New Testament is no- 
where made binding upon us. It is not, 
like the ordinances, a matter of direct com- 
mand. 

We may believe, for instance, that the 
apostolic churches had week-day prayer- 
meetings. These prayer-meetings may 
bave been held on Wednesday night. Sup- 
pose we found from the New Testament 
that the Church at Jerusalem or at Corinth 
had its week-day prayer-meeting on 
Wednesday night. It would not bind our 
churches to hold their meetings always on 
that night, and not on Tuesday or Thurs- 
day. So the existence among them of a 


‘certain church polity does not make it 
binding on us. They adopted such rules 
and regulations as their circumstances de- 
manded. We follow them closely if we 
adopt such as our circumstances demand. 
The adoption by the apostolic churches 
of acertain item of polity does not make 
it binding on us, unless it can be shown 


_ that they could not, under divine sanction, 


have done otherwise. Of course, they had 
to have some business organization. ‘Their 
adoption of a certain form may recommend 
that form tous. But itis not binding on 
us, unless it is shown that they could not 
have adopted any other. If they chose a 
certain form simply because it was best for 
.them under their circumstances, then we 
may adopt another, if our changed circum- 
stances make another desirable. 

The first churches did not arrange their 
polity as Moses arranged the tabernacle, 
under direct divine precept. On the con- 
trary, its adoption was merely fortuitous. 
The members of the Early Churches were 
most of them Jews or attendants on the 
synagugue services. The first churches 
were, in fact, simply Christian synagogues, 

Their members bad seceded from the old 
synagogues and set up ‘‘ reformed ” con- 
gregations. But they naturally took with 
them substantially the old synagogue pol- 
ity. In their organization and in their 
worship they probably differed but little 
from that of the old synagogues. This 
polity was as good as any other and the 
apostolic sanction was giventoit. As their 
circumstances changed, they made such 
changes in their polity as their sanctified 
common sense dictated. But until it is 
shown that a divine command shut them 
up to that polity, and no other, it cannot be 
claimed that that polity, and no other, must 
be followed by us. 


SS 


THERE lies before us a Hand-book of Bible 
Readings, edited by H. B. Chamberlain, with an 
introduction by D. W. Whittle (Chicago: Fair- 
banks & Co.). It contains six or eight short 
articles by D. L. Moody, Ralph Wells, and 
others, avd the outline of a large number of 
“Bible Readings.”” Some of these—as, for in- 
stance, the ove on the ‘‘ Gospel Railroad,” 
which gives us as ‘‘ the Road-Bed, the Bible ; 
the Engine, Love ; the Engineer, God ; the Con- 
ductor, Jesus,’ etc., etc., ete.—we presume to 
be inserted as horrible examples of what ought 
never to be perpetrated. And there is room for 
questioning whether the style of exercise on 
which the book is based fs the most effective 
method of biblical exposition. The arranging 
of platoons of Scripture texts is not of itself 
the bringing forth of the deep meaning and 
true force of God’s Word. That a minister may 
give out a good text, and then preach a sermon 
destitute of spiritual life—this is known to all. 
And be may have bis Bible erowded with book- 
marks, and turn rapidly from part to part, gar- 
oishing each sentence with a Scripture quota- 
tion, specifying chapter and verse, and yet the 
whole discourse be without spiritual profit. We 
know that ope may abound in Greek and Latin 
quotations, and still be far from scholarly. So 
preaching is not necessarily ‘‘ biblical” because 
it is crowded with Scripture quotations, In. 
deed, the highest biblical learning, like the most 
extensive classical attainment, may not show 
itself in crude masses, like undissolved lumps of 
sugarina cup of coffee. The highest knowledge 
pervades a discourse unnoticed ; it exists in 
perfect solution. So the most thoroughly 
biblical discourse is not a mere mosaic of 
the utterances of Paul, Moses, Isaiah, and Jude ; 
butan exhibition of the mind of the Spirit lying 
beneath their words. What passes under the 
name of Bible Readings is by no means the 
true method of biblical exposition. It is (ex- 
ceptions allowed, of course) superficial and 
disjointed ; au.array merely of the husks of 
truth. 


.»»-From Carter & Bros. we have a taste- 
fally gotten-up book, entitled Beauty for 
Ashes, by Alexander Dickson. A previous 
work by the author, entitled “ All About 
Jesus,"’ has received the highest commenda- 
tions, and the present volume will add to his 
reputation. It is a collection of sermons for 
comfort and consolation, and one will look far 
before finding a better companion for a quict 
hour ; while many a preacher will be benetited 
by contact with the style and spirit of the dis- 
courses, The thoughts are very simple, but 
not commonplace; and, although the themes 
of the discourses are those which are necessa- 
rily often treated, there is a. freshness about 
the author’s manner which makes trite sub- 
jects seem new. The book is one which may 
be highly recommended for devotional read- 
ing. It is certainly vain to say the pulpit is 
losing its power, when a collection like the one 





before us of discourses on subjects which in 
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their general bearings so many have treated 
before can possess such a fascination and take 
such a rank as this book must take. 


....The Harpers send us a treatise on The 
School and the Family, by John Kennedy, instruct- 
or in teachers’ iostitutes, an expansion of a 
paper read at Plattsburgh, last summer, at the 
meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
clation. That there are no valuable ideas in 
the book would, perhaps, be saying toognuch ; 
that there are very few ts keeping strictly with- 
in bounds. It is bardly more than a pompous 
array of educational platitudes, a restatement 
in swelling sentences of what will occur at the 
outset to every thoughtful teacher or friend of 
schools. Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ History of New 
York’’ commences with Adam. Our author, in 
discussing the question of school-teaching, be- 
gins by an elaborate setting forth of the prin- 
ciples of the Baconian philosophy. If he would 
rewrite the treatise, throw out the unvecessary 
long words, curb av inclination to be too phi- 
losophical, aud say what he has to say in a 
plain, simple manner, we have no doubt his 
little work would do good. 


....[0 the little book before us, The Living 
God (J. A. & R. A. Reid, Providence), the 
author, the Rev. N. W. Williams, gives ao out- 
line of theological truth, gathering the whole 
under the theme of the being and work of God. 
The work considers: I. The Being and Charac- 
terofGod. II. The Purposesof God. ILf. The 
Agency of God—in (1) Natural Law ; (2) Moral 
Government ; (3) Redemption ; (4) Final Con- 
summation. The book is, in part, we are told,. 
the outgrowth of instruction given to a Bible 
class. Its points are clearly stated, and though 
many of its positions are hardly defensible— 
as, for instance, when it strives to reconcile the 
teachings of geology with a belief that the six 
days of creation were of but twenty-four hours. 
each—and though many of its theolugical ut- 
terances are debatable, it can easily be believed 
that the members of the Bible class were 
aroused by it to salutary thought, and that 
those iuto whose hands the work shall fall will 
read it not without profit. 


.... Young persons and persons not irdepend- 
ent in their judgments are sometimes affected 
in their estimate of the Bible by the railings of 
infidels against it: The minds of such may be 
fortified by atract by Prof. L. T. Townsend, 
D. D., of Boston University, whic tells us 
What Noted Men Think of the Bible (New York = 
Nelson & Phillips): Those who are shaken by 
assertions on one side may be strengthened by 
declarations on the other; and he who has 
never doubted the truth of the sacred volume, 
but has found in it ever-new delights, may be 
interested in readiug how the great miuds of 
earth bave found in it the same wealth of en- 
joyment. Such utterances should never be 
set forth like “recommendations” t» a book 
seekiog public favor; for God’s Word needs 
no patronage. But such an abuse does not 
necessarily attend a compilation like that be- 
fore us. 


«+. We would like to bave ten thousand, and 
ten times that number of our girls read 
What Our Girls Ought to Know, by Mary J. Stud- 
ley, M. D., teacher in a Massachusetts normal 
school. These seem to be lectures to girls on 
health and character, and where they touch on 
the functions of sex and the spectal bygienic 
precautions which girls need to attend to they 
are admirably und wisely expressed. We are 
zlad to see how forcibly the autbor defends 
reformed style of underclothing which shall 
fitthe body. And, by the way, we wuld be 
glad to have their mothers give their attention 
to this matter, which concerns the most needed 
reform in female costume, now that the ccrset 
is doomed, 


....There lies before us a book by the Rev 
Joseph Miller, B.D., entitled A Historical Spec- 


the Church of England (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London). Itis merely a fragment, as it treats 
only of the first five articles, and the author 
expresses himself as not fully decided as to the 
course in which he shall proceed with the work, 
It contains many historical items of interest, 
and also convenient notes on the various errors 
guarded against in each article. It is worth 
glancing at ; but is not sufficiently complete to 
take position as a standard work. 


ooeed fot long ago Edward A. Freeman pub- 
lished au essay, ‘* The ‘Turks in Europe,’’ to 
prove that the intolerable Turk ought to be 
driven out of Europe. Now we have from J. 
L. Sibole & Co., Philadeiphia, a little essay by 
Thomas Adolphus to show that the same 
charges of intolerable oppression can be 
brought against The English in Ireland, and 
under this title he argues that they de- 
serve to be driven across the Channel. 


....Wethought when we took it up, from 
its shape, its size, and its buff paper boards, 
that it was a book of Sunday-school s0”/8; 
but The Lawrence “ Mother Goose” (Lee & Sbep- 
ard) is av evening’s entertainment with the 





worthy old Boston matron, with a dozen of the 
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most familiar lyrics set to music, and every- 
thing arranged to make all proper scenes and 
tableaux accompanying the music. It may 
well be laughable. 


..-Samuel P. Sadiler, Ph. D., is the author 
of “Chemical Experimentation (J. P. Morton & 
Co., Louisville, Ky.), a really admirable and 
well illustrated hand book of lecture experi- 
ments in inorganic chemistry, excellently 
adapted to the use of those who are lecturing 
ou chemistry. Dr. Sadtler is assistant profess- 
orof chemistry in the University of Pennsy!- 
vania and he uses throughout the modern 
chemical terminology. 





You inay read something to your 
advantage on page 24, 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Joun CHuRcH & Co. will publish shortly 
“The Admiral’s Daughter,” a new operetta, by 
Mr. H. J. Wetherell. 


Heury Gréville is the pseudonym of Madame 
Emile Durand, née Mile. Alice Fleury, born in 
Gréville, Manche (Normandie), France. 


A little pamphlet on “The Advantages and 
Necessity of Popular Education in Cbureh 
Music’? is in press by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


‘*Watch and Ward,’’ by Henry James, Jr., a 
story which appeared in the Allantic Monthly 
for 1871, will soon be published by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have just pub- 
lished Sir George Nares’s narrative of the re- 
cent Arctic Expedition, with notes by Captain 
Feilder, tne naturalist to the expedition. 


The Longmans have recently issued “ Illyrian 
Letters,’ by A. J. Evans, being correspond- 
ence from Bosnia, Herzegovina, Movtenegro, 
Albania, Dalmatia, and Slavonia during 1877. 


Harper & Brothers have in press Dr. Jobn 
W. Draper’s ‘‘Scientific Memoirs,’’ particular- 
ly devoted to on account of his experimental 
resexrches into radiant energy—heat, light, 
etc. 

A volume of * Recollections of Two Distin- 
guished Persons’ viz., the Marquise de Boissy 
and the Count de Waldeck—is about to be pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., with phote- 
graphie illustrations. 


U. D. Ward has just ready ‘‘ The Star Book 
for Ministers,’ by Rev. E. T. Hiscox. The 
volume is designed to be belpful toelergymen, 
by suggestions, forms, and facts, serviceable 
in their. professional and incidental duties, 


Lee & Shepard have in press for early publi- 
cation Prof. L. T. Townsend’s work on ‘‘The 
Intermediate World,’”’ discussing the question 
where epirits are and in what state between 
the death of the body and the general judg- 
ment day. 


The first volume of the new series of art 
manuals, ‘ Tilton’s Havd-books of Decorative 
Art,’? will be on “Greek Ornament.’ It is 
edited, from tbe best authorities, by Professor 
W. R. Ware, of the Massachusetts Ir stitute of 
Tecbnology. 


Burnton & Corey bave about ready a “‘ Hand- 
book of Patriotism,’’ containing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Articles of Confedera- 
tion, Con-titution of the United States and 
Amendments, Washington’s Farewell Addresr, 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Second 
Inaugural Address, and Oration at Gettysburg. 


Mesers. Hurst & Blackett have announced 
for immediate publication ‘ The Memoirs of 
Georgiana, Lady Chatterton,” ‘by Mr. FE. 
Heneage Dering, in one volume. The work 
will comprise some passages from a diary kept 
by Lady Chatterton and many letters from her 
bumerous celebrated contemporaries and 
friends. 


D. Appleton & Co. have ready an art 
volume, ‘‘Studio, Field, and Gallery,” by 
Horace J. Rollin ; a new novel in the “‘ Collec- 
tion of Foreign Authors,” “* The Godeon of a 
Marquis,” by André Theurlet; and in the 
Primer Sertes one of “ Political Economy,”’ by 
Prof. W. 8. Jevone, and one of “Greek Liter- 
ature,’”’ by R. C. Jebb. 


Little, Brown & Co. will soon publish, in 
connection with Messre. R. Bentley & Son, of 
London, Captain Raike’s ‘* History of the Hor- 
orable Artillery Company’’ of Londop. The 
work will include a *“‘ History of the Hovora- 
ble Artillery Company of Boston,” fourded in 
1638 by members of the Honorable Artillery 
Company of London, supplied from papers 
furnished by Commander Stevenson. 


Rev. H. A. Hazen, one of the editors of the 
Congregational Quarterly, bas in his pos- 
session probably the first English grammar 
written in America. This is aleo the first Jit 
erary production of a Dartmouth graduate. 
It is Abel Curtis’s “‘ Compend of Erglish Gram- 
mar,” printed in 1779, at Dresden, by which 
Dame the seat of Dartmouth College was orig- 





inally known, in the first printing-office set up 
in the Connecticut Valley north of Massa- 
chusetts. 


The steamer ‘‘City of Rio de -Janeiro,” 
which left this port for Brazil the 4th instant, 
carried the firrt number of Correspondencia dos 
Estados Unidos, a monthly paper in the Portu- 
guese language, intended for circulation in 
Brazil avd designed to further the interests of 
commerce between the two countries and 
afford a medium through which our mapufac- 
turers may advertise their goods in that em- 
pire. It is edited by Senhor H. de Aquino, of 
the Brazilian consulate in this city. 
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WEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY: 


NEW FLORA OF NORTH AMERICA. 
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% orth Amer- 


ent volume continues ‘lorrey and Gray’s Fiora of 
North America. Cloth bound, 86.00. By maii on 
receipt of the price. 

IVisoa, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & O@., 


UBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 GRAND sT., MEW YORK. 


A TIMELY BOOK, 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


By Lieutenant -Colonel E. 8. Otis, U. S. A. 
One Vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Few men have had a better opportunity to see and 
study the Indian than Colonel Otis. “ This book will 
helogreatly to solve the Indian Question.” Colonel 
Otis tukes a practical view of the whole question 
and his experience with the Indians entitles him to 
great consideration. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE 


CADET BUTTON. 


A TALE OF AMERICAN ARMY LIFE. 

By Brevet-Captain Frederick Whittaker, 
Author of “* Life of Gen. Geo. A. Custer,” etc., etc. 
One Vol., 12mo, 360 pp. Wound in Fancy Cloth, $1.50. 

Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 


NOW READY! 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe's New Novel! 


POGANUC PEOPLE: 


THEIR LOVES AND LIVES. 


With Illustrations by Fredericks and White. 
New and handsome cover design. 


Cloth, #1.50. 


Mrs. Stowe’s Uther Stories. 
PRICES REDUCED! 
an binding, uniform with * Poganuc People” 


Wife and [._ Lllustrations. $1.75; now $1.50. 
Wea and Our ee ~ 1.75; 1.50. 
Betty’s Bright I - 75. 


uP Sold by all el or wil be mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 
Fords, Howard & Bulbert, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


S.-S. — BOOKS 











Milly’s Whios. 
Havs and Mishaps. 
Kingdom of Judah. 
King tn His Keaut 
The Old Looking- inna. ‘BY the author of Min- 
isterinz Childre 
Pine-Needles. A Tale, 
Little and Wise. W. W.N 
Indian Stories. By A. L. 0. BE 








Carters’ Cheap S.-S. Library, No. 1, 
50 vols., im a Case, net........ccescesceceeeees 20 00 


Carters’ Cheap 8.-S. Library, No. 2, | 
80 vols., In a Case, Mets ... cccccccccccccccscece 20 00 


Send for our New Catalogue of Books for the 
Young. 

S.-S. Libraries supplied on favorable terms, 
and with great care in the slection, both from our 
own list and that of other Pub'ishing Houses and 
Societies, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


580 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y¥. 


enh FGRE. A bry! Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
$+a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
a fond &t.. New vorke 


IVISON, BLAKEMARA, TAYLOR & CU., 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiewe | Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
lan Stee) Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 
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HARPER & ike BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 
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N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and AlL.BUMS. Io mense and chea' 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THHOLO 
‘te is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 





Do you want to increase your Trade 
or build up a New Business? 


IT PAYS 


TO LET PEOPLE KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE TO 
SELL. HOW THAT CAHN BE DONE AT THE 
LEAST COST IS WORTH ASKING ABOUT. 

NEWSPAPERS REACH MORE PEOPLE AT A 
LESS EXPENSE THAN ANY OTHER MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION. HENCE, AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT THAT CAN BH GIVEN THE MOST CIR- 
CULATION FOR THE MONEY IN GOOD PAPERS 
Is THE SUREST WAY TO DEVELOP YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. 

TO TRY FOR SUCH 


REWARD 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR STANDARD LIST 
AND LEARN WHAT AN IMMENSE CIRCULA- 
TION YOU CAN GET FOR A SMALL SUM. 
GEO. P. KOWELL 0., 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—On every order for this List we 
will give you over Half a Million Cir- 
calation in other papers without 
charge. 


OHIO STATESMAN, 


THE nEooaMzES onmtor™ OF OHIO 





Cut down the fe... pr * sie to the level 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collentate, wr | Pre tory Depart- 
wis a4 es. NO 


ments. Electiv mite bo 
saloon temptations. Best éf reliwious 


Thorough an aneap. 9 oR: ipeidentals. and. ira: 
nr fees only © Joes 
erm begins arch 12th; Fall. 

circulars address J. B. T. MaksH, 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY | or MUSIC, 

Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class aeration Or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and rel us and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, ¥. B. RICE. 


AMERIWAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Seagiion ¢ Prineipele for Public Schools, Acodemte 
and Boarding Schools; 

Governesses; gives information to Parents 
schools. Families Souly abroad or tothe county 








promptly suited. to Miss M. J. YOUN 
Ametican and Foreign Seachers™ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO, 
Rare Engravings & Etchings. 
Notice of Removal. 

Frederick Keppel, late of 66 
Beekman St., New York, begs 
to announce his remov al to a 
more central location, at No. 
243 Broadway, opposite the 
City Hall Park. ith greater 
facilities of space and of capi- 
tal, the present stock will be 
very much increased, so as to 
make this the place in America 
where the finest works of the 
great engravers may be satis- 
factorily procured. 

Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings will be sent on ap- 
roval to any address, and vis- 
itors will be at all times wel- 
come to call and look over the 
collection. 











25 Styles of Cards, 1Ge.5 or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 





of the carpinge of the taxpayer. Daily, #1 for 8 

months; Weekly, 25 cts. for 3 months. Give it a 

trial. Address INTON, 
Editor ard Proprietor, Columb 

=. 








MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON’S 
New Method for Thorough Bass. 


By A. N. Johnson ($1.00). 


A remarkably clear, easy. and thoroush | method of 
leurning tou play CHURCH MUSIC, GLEE MusIc, and 
all Music containing CHORDS or that has Four or 
more Parts. Ail who play tor other people to sing 
need to learn to play Chords, and thes¢ instructions. 
which are simplicity itself, and these exercises will 
enable one to do it, even without a teacher, tnus 
greatly enriching the fullness of the Organ or Piano 
plays. Order by full title: Johnson’s New Method 

r Thorough Bass. 





Winner's Select Duets for Cornet and Piano 


¢ =). Like Winner’s other books, it ts reliable. 
Music. swell adapted to the instruments ana very 
pretty 


Sunday-school Song Books ! 


Good News! KACH BOOK Shining River! 
Good News! HAS HOSTS thining River! 
Good News! OF FRIENDS. Shining River! 

No be'ter books are agree yw than the above two, 


which are tresb, bright, and new, having been out 
just long enough to assure their popularity. Try one! 


85 cts. each. Reduction for quantities. 
Any book mailed, post free, fcr retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


“When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 


Who wiil come above me sighing | 
New That my face they cannot see — H New 


Song! “When the grass grows overme? ‘SOD 

An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing 

the feeling of the poetry. It is already very popular. 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

JOHN CHURCH & CU., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA. 
66 t 
HOUSE OF RECHAB.’’ 
By A. C. Gutterson. . 


DEDICATION. 


“ To the fompenanes organizations which are striving 
to reform the dissipated.’ 








In two acts and not beyond the reach of amatear 
talent. The scene is laid in Jerusalem he inci- 
dents are derived from the Bible and prese nt the 
most powerful and striking argument in favor of 
total abstinence. ‘the music is replete with spright- 
ly effects and haunting melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 

Single Goutes. $1. Circular, with fall par- 
ticulars, fre 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BDUCATION 


CPEER" Mort wavantages tn Literatare, Solence 











Languages, Painting, and 
wifey. DAVID IL, MOOKE, D.D.. President. 
PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 


tith St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 





e) with name. Out ft. i0c. J.B. Huested,Nussau,N.Y- 
3( Fashionable Caras, all newstyles no two alike 
e with name, lic. I. Terpentng, Cobleskill, Rn. ¥. 


40 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. hs Asqote’ 
Outfit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassa’ 





— Lanterns and Rrevcap teen 


F’hotorraphs of Celebrities. | hetieaphe tan 
c ater 





Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS! 


PROFITABLE WORK 
in canvassing for SUNDA Y AFTER NOON, a per- 
fecily dehghtful Sundsy magazine. Unique, matter 
belog all original and by the very best writers. 
Fre ch, bright, and spicy Ranks in literary merit 
with ‘best secular monthlics. Twe first-class 
serials begin soon. one by Kdward Everett 














fale. “A complete success.’’—THE POET WHIT- 
_. “Has be ea 4 gone ro suvecte. Hartford 
Courant. Popule Special terms now 
offered. SUN AY KET ERNGON, Springfield. Mass. 
E T WANT f.reeveral first-class Lie 
AG N § lustrated —o 
Books. Spectal ter'itor assigned. Descriptive 


— with terms, mailed on appiteationtoJ. B. 

ippincott & Co. (Bubscription Department), Pub- 
hte eras, Philadelphia. ¢@~ A rare chance Is afforded 
students to make good returos during their vaca- 
tion. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. r 


Address AMERICAN PVs. Co.. HARTFORD. OT. 


PREMICM WATCH ASD CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order. Outfit 
Free, J. B. Gayvorp & Co.,, Chicago, Ill 








Salary. Permanentealesmen wanted 
0 to seil our Staple Goods to dealers. No 
peddling. Expenses peid. Address 
8. ae GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cinciunati, O. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
no agen oe world, Sample Watch Free 
zB & 


¢Co., Chicago. _ 
Iness str ict) 
$2500 
$7 * DAY to Agents 





fegitimate. Para 





a 
lars free 
Firesid 


Mo. 
canvassing for the 
Adaress 


_Viekter, Terms and Sutte free. 
0. VIC KERY, Augusta, Maine. 













THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX,“ 
sie Cia B QP 


1 “Quarter Dollars,” 
“Dimes, and “Nickles. 

The merest movement o' * 
your thumb pushes the 
desired coin into your 


aT band 
S SIL : ia, 
eae 
Coin Boxes, for $1. 
Agents wanted every- 
where. © ‘g Pay. 
BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th io Dec, 2th, can 


we on upon application at this office. Price % 

















Religions Antelligence. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVEN 
TION. 





Ir is well known that the great majority 
of Regular Baptists in this country are to 
be found in the South. Planted in New 
England, the denomination has easily cap- 
tured the S uth and developed there its 
cbief numerical strength. The Northern 
third, however, easily surpasses the South- 
ern thirds of the denomination in influence 
and financial power. Of the 1,300,000 or 
1,400,000 members in the South nezrly half 
perhaps are colored people, who can hard- 
ly be expected to do more than provide 
for their own support. As to their spiritual 
condition, there is known to be vast room 
for improvement. The financial superior- 
ity of the Northern Baptists may be read- 
ily seen from the statement that New York 
alone contributed last year nearly one- 
fourth of all the funds that were raised in 
the United States for benevolent purposes; 
and four of the Northern states (New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey) raised considerably more than 
half of the total, or $2,879,018 out of 
$4,318,888. 

In the North New York is the banner 
Baptist state. Inthe South it is Georgia. 
In the former the 112,050 members, who 
are gathered into 872 churches, support 
850 Sunday-schools and give $1,038,781 for 
benevolent purposes. In tbe latter there 
are 2,593 churches, with 1,329 ministers 
and 205,306 members, who give $13,720 for 
benevolent purposes, or at the rate of 
about six cents for each member. It must 
be remembered, however, that Georgia is 
the stronghold of the colored Baptists, who 
must find it difficult to support their own 
congregations. The second strongest Bap- 
tist state in the South is Virginia, with 
184,026 members. The Virginia Baptists 
are much stronger financially than their 
Georgia bretbren, raising last year about 
eight times as much for benevolent pur- 
poses, or $106,487. 

The Baptists, like the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and other denominations, have 
split upon the rock of sectional differences. 
The slavery question was pressed by the 
Northern Baptists in 1845 to the point 
where the Southern brethren found a sepa- 
ration necessary; and since tbat year they 
have managed and supported their own 
benevolent schemes, holding for this pur- 
pose an annual convention. The Northern 
Baptists long ago discontinued the Trienni- 
al Convention, which was the bond uniting 
the whole denomination; and their only 
gener] assemblies are the anniversaries of 
their benevolent societies. 

The Southern Baptist Convention met 
this year in Nashville, Tenn., which 
is a sort of headquarters of ecclesi- 
astical and educational institutions. 
In that city of some 26,000 inbabit- 
ants the Methodists have their Pub- 
lishing House and Vanderbilt University, 
the Cumberland Presbyterians their Pub- 
lishing House, the Northern Baptists an 
Institute, and other denominations schools 
and newspapers. ‘‘The Convention was 
made up,” writes the editor of the Cincin- 
nati Journal and Messenger, ‘‘of some two 
hundred and fifty delegates, from nearly 
every Southern state, those in attendance 
being the best representatives of the South- 
ern churches—the men of education, of 
broad views, of missionary zeal, and de 
nominational enterprise. Probably no 
other such body of men could be assem- 
bled in all the South. They represent the 
largest churchmembership in the South, 
and the very best elements that are therein 
contained. Such men as Boyce and 
Broadus, and Jeter, and Williams, and 
Jones, and Sumner, and Mell, and Manly, 
and McIatosh,and Tupper, and Crane, and 
Eaton, and Hatcher, and Hiden, and Low- 
rey are the peers of any who meet in simi- 
lar councils, whether in this or any other 
land.” 

Rev. Dr. James P. Boyce, president of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky., was re-elected pres- 
ident, and a number of gentlemen were 
chosen for vice-presidents and secretaries, 
The secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Board reported receipts of $35,710, and 





expenditures of $23,282. More interest- 
ing was the report of the Home Mission 
Society, showing the state of the work 
among the Indians and colored people par- 
ticularly. In regard to the latter the sec- 
retary said: 

**The limited means at the command of 
the Board have pot permitted them to do 
for the colored people what they have de- 
sired. To say that this class of our popu- 
lation need help in the way of instruction 
to their present uneducated preachers, and 
the means of amore liberal culture for the 
rising ministry, as well as the misstiopary 
labors of intelligent men for the masses, is 
but to reitera'e what has often been said, 
and universally admitted, by none more 
freely than themselves. The Board would 
gladly provide, at least in part, for these 
ecessities. A great work is to be done 
for therace, Men and money are requisite, 
under God, for its accomplishment. To 
the extent of the means furnished for this 
purpose, the Board bave, in the past, as- 
sisted young men preparing for the minis- 
try, in the schools provided for them by 
our Northern brethren.” 


The treasurer’s report bore out the state- 
ment in this paragraph about limited 
means. The receipts amounted only to 
$11.949, with which the men employed per- 
formed 755 weeks of labor. The Conven- 
tion very wisely adopted resolutions urging 
the women to organize societies in all the 
states for the advancement of the cause of 
home and foreign missions. 

On the second day a debate sprung up 
on an invitation to visit the Baptist Insti- 
tute (Northern). Some wanted the Con- 
vention to go in a body, and stop on the 
way to see the widow of President Polk; 
arguing that, as Southern Baptists had been 
accused of a want of interest in the col- 
ored people, this would be a good opportu- 
nity to prove the accusatton false. Others 
considered that a committee of seven 
would answer the same purpose, and their 
views found favor with the Convention. 
The rest of the day was spent in hearing 
reports of the Italian mission and of spe- 
cial collections for it, and addresses from 
Dr. Cutting, of New York, and others. 
On motion, a fraternal committee of seven 
was appointed to convey the greetings of 
the Convention to the Northern brethren, 
at the anniversaries at Cleveland, this 
month. 

The feature of the third and last day of 
the Convention, and the most interesting 
part of the proceedings of the whole ses- 
sion to Northern readers, was the report 
of the committee on ‘‘duty to the colored 
race’: 


“We are most profoundly impressed 
with the conviction that the Baptists of 
the South are under the highest obligation 
to do what they can to elevate and improve 
the colored population in their midst, both 
in morals and religion. They form a part 
of those to whom we are commanded to 
preach the Gospel. They have immortal 
souls to be saved or lost. If it is our 
duty to send the Gospel to the benighted 
sops and daughters of Africa—and this we 
assume—it is equally our duty to give this 
same precious Gospel, ‘which is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth,’ to the colored people who 
are in our midst. If it is our duty to 
supply the ‘Word of Life’ to the desti- 
tute of our own race in our Own country— 
and who will question it?—it is equally 
our duty to give it to the colored people 
who live among us. Their skins are dark, 
it is true; but they are sinners, and, if 
saved, are to be saved by the same precious 
blood that redeems and cleanses us. In 
former years “4 toiled and iabored for us. 
As Christians, then, we thought it to be 
our duty to teach them the truth of the 
Bible, and we did so. As ministers we 
preached to them, and many of them list- 
ened to our teachings and gladly received 
the Word. Has the change in the relation- 
sbip that once existed between us de- 
stroyed our responsibility? Does this 
change make it any less our duty to give 
them the Gospel, and give all the help we 
can in their efforts to advance in educa- 
tion, morals, and religion? We think not. 
Bat, on the contrary, we think their pres- 
ent condition demands of us more active 
work in their behalf than we h:ve ever 
done. They are to-day in greater n-ed of 
the purifying and elevating influences of 
the Gospel than ever before—suddenly 
thrown upon their own resources, having 
erroneous ideas of freedom, liable to be 
led into error and excess of various kinds 
by designing and wicked men, who tuke 
advantage of their ignorance and preju- 
dices, ‘They should be the special objects 
of our sympathy and prayers. We should 
feel, as Baptists, that we owe it as a special 
duty to these people, under an obligation 
stronger than we Owe to every people out- 
side of our Own country, to give them 
religious instructiun. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The peculiar relation that exists be- 
tween us and the colored people now ; the 
fact that they are to live with us as citizens 
of the same government, possessing with 
us the seme rights and privileges under the 
law, should prompt us to do whut we can 
to elevate them, and thereby qualify them 
for their new relationship and industries. 
We are gratified to know that there is an 
increasing desire among the colored people 
to listen to the preaching and religions of 
the white brethren. They are beginning 
to see their need of such instruction and 
are calling for it. This is a hopeful sign, 
and we should at once avail ourselves of 
the opportunity which presents itself for 
doing good among them. Your committee 
would suggest that there is no better way 
for us to cultivate this growing disposition 
among them than for our pastors to work 
with them and give them such instruction 
as they may be able. We would recom- 
mend that the pastors of ovr churches 
preach regularly to the colored people on 
Sabbath evenings, as in former years, when 
it is aceeptable to them. As a menns 
by which the ministers among these peo- 
ple and their churches may be instructed 
more perfectly in our doctrines and church 
government, we renew the suggestion, 
made last year, that ministers’ insti- 
tutes be organized, and that our min- 
isterial bretbren give their special attention 
to these institutes, so as to make them pro- 
ductive of good. We would recommend 
that the Home Mission Board continue the 
work of missions among the colored peo- 
ple,as it has ability; and we would urge 
upon our state conventions, general »gso- 
ciations, and churches to contribute to this 
object. The Valley of the Mississippi pre- 
sents a wide field for mission work among 
the colored people. They are gradually 
gravitating to the rich and productive 
lands of that valley. Our Board should be 
able to send out missionaries, both white 
and colored, to this field. There is an- 
other bopeful sign that manifests itself 
among the colored people. They have a 
great ambition to secure an education for 
themselves and their “children; and we 
should encourage it. They form an import- 
ant factor in our political economy. They 
have the ballot. To cast it intelligently, 
they should beenlightened. They must be 
educated. Duty to them and ourselves de- 
mands that we aidthem to secure an edu 
cation for themselves and their children, 
that they may be fitted for the duties of 
citizensbip. 

‘There is another recommendation that 
we would mike. Itis that we should cir- 
culate religious literature among them, in 
the form of tracts and denominational 
books. Their ministers need instruction 
in our denominational doctrines. It is 
true that the natural tendency of the col- 
ored people seems to be toward the Bap- 
tists; buta great many of them who be- 
come Baptists appear to think that the only 
difference between us and other denomina- 
tions of Christians is upon the subject of 
baptism. They understand very little about 
our church government and many other 
peculiarities that distinguish us as Bap- 
tists. They need instruction upon these 
points, as wellas upon otbers relating to 
holy living. Much good ¢an be accom- 
plished in this direction by the dissemina- 
tion of religious and denominational liter- 
ature among them. Those of them who 
can read—and many of them can—will 
read every book you place in their hands. 
We close this report by an earnest appeal 
to the members of this Convention, and 
through them to the churches they repre- 
sent, to give more attention to the mission 
work among the colored people, and to 
ees Board inits efforts to carry out the 
nstructions of the Convention. it is made 
the duty of the Home Mission Board to 
sustain missionaries among this people. 
That Board must have money to do this. 
The churches (the Baptists of the South) 
must furnish this money: They are able, 
and they should not quietly and by their 
own inaction turn over to others a work 
which belongs so peculiarly to themselves.” 


We make no apology for quoting the 
f whole of the report. Every friend of the 
Negro will desire to read it, and, rejoicing 
in the excellence of its spirit, will indulge 
brighter hopes for the future of the ex- 
slaves of the South and their posterity. 





THAT the May Anniversaries in America 
are unlike those in England is most conclu- 
sively demonstrated by the English denomina- 
tional papers. Nearly all of the latter in the 
great city of London never fail to issue sup- 
plemental or tri-weekly sheets, with full ac- 
counts of all the great meetings. Such ex- 
tensive reporting is rarely done in America, for 
the reason that long speeches and reports 
would not be read. The English anniversaries 
are unlike the American, inasmuch as they at- 
tract large audiences, and have such a hold on 
the interest of the general public that it is 
necessary to print full reports of their prc- 
ceedings, for the accommodation of thoee who 
are unable to give their personal attendance. 
The great annivertaries are beld in Exeter 
Hall, which, as we learn from The Times, was 
usually filled. Exeter Hall is a very large 
building. What anniversary in New York 
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would call together enough people to fill one 
equally large? How much the English people 
are willing to hear and to read in connection 
with one anniversary may be seen from The 
Methodist Recorder’s reports of proceedings in 
connection with the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society. First, it gives four s+rmons; 
second, an account of a missionary break- 
fast, where a statement was read of the 
work of the Society and five long speeches 
were made; third, report of the annual meet- 
ing, at which the annual reports were read 
and five long speeches made. Besides this, 
there is a report of a special meeting in 
the interest of home mirsions. The principal 
anniversaries are those of the Baptist, the 
Church and the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
the Sunday-schgol Unton, the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and the Religious Tract So- 
clety. We cannot give even abridged reports 
of all these anniversaries ; but hope to give the 
facts of the progress in missions, as found in 
the annual reports of the missionary societies 
in our Missions columns. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society in its 74th annual report 
stated that its income was $536,980. Adding its 
sales to this, its total receipts amounted to $1,- 


| 061,515. It issued 2,943,597 Bibles and por- 


tions of Scripiure. Half of the number of 
copies issued were in countries in Europe and 
Asia. The Sunday-school Union reported tea 
missionaries actively and continuously engaged 
in seven different countries; 12 magazines for 
teachers and 11 for scholars, published in 11 
different languages, more or less assisted by 
grants of electros and of money ; correspond- 
ence maintained with committees, missionaries, 
and numerous friends, representing 13 different 
nationalities; grants of movey; books, maps, 
prints, and woodcuts liberally distributed. The 
statistics from the metropolitan auxiliaries and 
local unions io connection with the Society 
showed that there were 4,253 schools, 103,669 
teachers, and 951,063 scholars. Nearly 4,000 
teachers had joined the churches in London 
and the country during the year, while 12,104 
scholars bad been added to the fellowship of 
cburches from the schools connected with the 
Union. 


....Curiously enough, we have to depend on 
the Chicago papers for reports of the Pre+by- 
terlan General Assembly. The New York 
dailies or the agent ¢f the Associated Press ap- 
pear to have thought that the proceedings of 
this great body were of no interest in New 
York. The Assembly met in the Third church, 
Pittsburgh, May 16th. As the retiring mod- 
erator, Dr. Eells, was unable to be present, on 
account of ill health, the Rev. E. D. Morris, of 
Cincinnati, preached the sermon. Five nomi 
nations were made for the position of modera- 
tor: the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, of 
Chicago; the Rev. Dr. W. C. Roberts, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.; the Rev. W. P. Breed, of 
Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. D. X. Junkin, of 
New Castle, Pa.; toe Rev. J. Edwards, of 
Danville, Ky. Dr. Patton was elected, 
by a vote of 252, Messrs. Edwards and 
Breed standing second and third on the 
list, with 67 and 64 respectively. Four tem- 
porary clerks were elected, the Rev. T. Ralston 
Smith heading the list. On motion of Dr. 
Breed, a committee was ordered to consider 
and report on all papers with reference to re- 
duction of representation. On the second day 
this matter of reduced representation, which 
is the uppermost topic, was taken up. A reso- 
lution was offered which recited that the 
presbyteries could not be compelled to con- 
tribute to the fund for the expenses of the 
Assembly, and earnestly requested them to do 
so voluntarily. The mover of the resolution, 
Mr. Kempshall, sa'd some of the presbyteries 
in his neighborhood had decided that, if the 
reduction in the representa! ion is not speedily 
accomplished, they will use their discretion in 
paying the expenses of their commissioners to 
the General Assembly. In the afternoon the 
tablet commemorating the union of the Old 
and New School Assemblies was unveiled. In 
the Aesembly Dr. Knox reported on the Ger- 
man work, recommending a wider distribution 
of German publications and that aid be given 
to German educational institutions. On the 
same day that this Assembly opened the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church South met at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and elected the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas E. Peck moderator ; that of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church met at Nast- 
ville, Tenn., and elected the Rev. Dr. W. D. 
Bushnell, of California; avd the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States (German) met at Latucaster, and chose 
Dr. D. Van Horne moderator. 


....The meetings at Columbus and also at 
Delaware, O., conducted by the Rev. E. P. 
Hammond have been, as we learn from a corre- 
spondent, occasions of unusual spiritual power. 
Mr. Hammond spent a few days at Delaware, 
a party of twenty or twenty-five persons accoa- 
panyiog him; among the number five or six 
ministers, including Dr. Lord, pastor of the 





First Presbyterian Church of Columbus, who 
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gave a glowing account of the meetings in his 
city. The Opera House at D laware was 
crowded every night, many being obliged to go 
away, unable to gain admission, The interest 
spread in every direction, reaching into the 
country, and persons for nine miles came to the 
meeting, There is acollege—Wesleyan Univers- 
ity—of over four hundred students, some of 
whom pro‘essed conversion, and many ex- 
pressed a det-rmination to begin a religious 
life. Dr. Payne, president of the University, 
the professors, and all the ministers are work- 
ing nobly for the Master. At a meeting in Rev. 
Mr. Smith's (Presbyterian) church one hundred 
and fifty related the story of tieir conversion 
in one short hour, and twenty-five asked prayers 
for unconverted friends. The children’s meet- 
ings were largely attended, and many of the 
little ones were converted. About one hundred 
and fifty persons signed the covenant, and 
many were converted who did not sien it. The 
meetings in Columbus have been largely at- 
tended and great good has been accompli-hed. 
Between seven and eight hundred bave signed 
the covenant. Mr. Hammond has gone to 
Joplin, Mo., whence after a few days he returns 
t> his home, at Vernon, Conn. He is weary 
apd worn and needs rest. As a result of his 
campaign the past winter, between five and six 
thousand have expressed hopein Christ. 


....That the Reformed Episcopal Church is 
steadily growing the reports made at the re- 
cent General Council, at Newark, N. J., plainly 
show. Tre parochial returns were not com- 
plete ; but they reported 5,808 communicants, 
which was believed to be at least fc ur thou- 
sand short of the whole number. There are 
7,814 Supday-echool scholars and the collec- 
tins amounted to $280,785. The church 
property is valued at $600.031, on which there 
are incumbrarces of $138,750. The bishops 
severally reported that the Church was in a 
very prosperous condition in their jurisdictions, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Stevens avd Johnson told 
how the colored people in the South were 
attaching themselves to it. The Council 
transacted very little important business. 
Resolutions condemning theatrical amuse- 
ments and dancing provoked some discussion, 
in which two prominent laymen stoutly de- 
fended dancing per se. The resolutions were 
adopted. A catechism was reported ; but it, 
together with the hymnal, went over to next 
year. In regard to deacons, the Council 
decided that they cannot assume charge of a 
church, or administer the ordinances of 
baptism or the commuuion, without special 
license from a bishop. Among the sub- 
jects postponed, in addition to those above 
mentioned, were those of synodical bishops, 
and an amendment, approved by this Council, 
giving each parish one lay delegate for each 
one hundred communicante, instead of for 
each fifty, as at present. The closing business 
of the Council was the,adoption of resolutions 
authorizing the congregations in Great Britain 
to form a General Synod, similar to the General 
Council, and appointing Bishop Fallows, Gen. 
8. L. Woodford, and H. B. Turver commis- 
sioners to confer with commissioners from the 
proposed General Synod in reference to 
changes in the offices and organic law of the 
Church, 


.... The General Synod of the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland opeved its annual session 
at Dublin, Archbishop Beresford presiding. 
Among the first of the notices aud memorials 
presented was a notice of motion to condemn 
certain clergymen who held a ‘‘ Retreat” last 
year. This un-Protestant observance caused a 
great dealof excitement at the time among the 
Churchmen. An event onthe second day of 
the Synod was the reopening of Christ Church 
Cathedral, which had been repaired and reno- 
vated and endowed with $100,000 by Henry 
Roe. The services convected with the reopen- 
ing were continued through two days. Dean 
Diekinson’s bill for a special service for un- 
baptized children of Christians was carried by 
a large majority. It is similar to the one before 
the Synod last year. On the fifth day a 
resolution condemning the ‘‘ Retreat ” held by 
about fifteen clergymen last year was taken up, 
and some strong speeches made in favor of it, 
As it could not be shown, however, what was 
said and done at the “Retreat,” which was a pri- 
vate meeting in a private house, the resolution, 
when put to vote, was negatived, there be- 
ing less than a dozen votes in its favor. 


---.Tbe Southern Methodist General Confer- 
ence has so far dcne but little business of im- 
portance, save the adoption of a report recom- 
mending that no change now be made in the 
name of the Church. The report argued that 
the time for such change was now past. The 
Church has so long been known by its present 
title that it was not advisable to adopt another. 
The views of the report were sustained by a 
decisive vote, The fraternal commissioners of 
the Northern Church, President Foss, of Mid- 
dletown University, and the Hon, Wm. Cum- 
back. of Indiana, were received and heard on 
the 16th. Their addresses were cordially re- 
felyed, A new conference, to be called the 
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Montana Conference, was authorized and a 
constitution for women’s missionary societies 
was reported. 


ee 
Some interesting reading matter 
will be found on page 24. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





ONE can never be sure in Washington, 
if Congress is in session, that a big sensa- 
tion is not soon to sweep over the town. 
Some scheme, plot, or partisan contrivance 
may be started almost any day in one 
branch of Congress which will fill the 
country with dismay, anxiety, or excite- 
meat. 

The “Frauds” investigation has long 
been threatened in the House, and’ on Mon- 
day it was formally announced by Mr. 
Potter, of New York. I confess that I 
was surprised that a man of Mr. Potter's 
character should have consented to take 
the lead in the movement—to be chairman 
of the proposed investigation —for he 
stands high in Congress as a man of char- 
acter and abilities. And I cannot but think 
that before he would undertake such a 
task that Mr. Potter became convinced 
that there is serious evidence of frauds in 
Florida and in Louisiana. ~ 

Mr. Potter is a friend of Mr. Conkling’s, 
and many believe that the two gentlemen, 
thougb one isan eminent Democrat and the 
other and eminent Republican, are acting 
in concert. If so, it adds strength to one’s 
suspicions that there is really something 
behind the movement that may greatly 
annoy the Republican leaders. Suppose it 
should be proved that abominable frauds 
were committed? There is no way to rec- 
tify the wrong now. But if, as is alleged, 
Mr. Noyes and Mr. Sherman are personally 
implicated in the frauds, the Democrats 
cannot be blamed for impeaching them and 
compelling the Senate totry them. Ido 
not believe that there is evidence against 
these gentlemen which cannot be explained 
consistently with their innocence. But it 
would not surprise me if frauds should be 
proved, for both in Louisiana and Florida 
there were rascals on both sides manceuver- 
ing for the electoral vote, all through the 
campaign and for two months after the 
election. Tilden’s agents were all over these 
states, and they were beaten. The character 
of most of the Republican leaders in both 
states is low. McLin and Dennis, of 
Florida, confess that they are knaves; 
Wells and Anderson, of Louisiana, cannot 
be much better; and would it be strange if 
an investigation should prove frauds in 
both states? 

That Tilden surpasses all the presidential 
candidutes we have ever had in the lavish 
use of money to secure his nomination and 
election; that he is pouring out his money 
like water now to carry on this investi- 
gation; that the Democrats who back it up 
are, many of them, just as badas McLin 
and Anderson, makes very little difference, 
if they can actually prove frauds, as ‘they 
claim, and especially if they can disgrace 
prominent Republicans in connection with 
them. In this world it is the convicted 
wrong-doer who suffers; not the uncon- 
victed. If frauds are found in the South, 
they must be condemned; but the investi- 
gation ought to be a fair one, covering the 
whole ground, 

There is some dispute here in regard to 
the motive of the investigation. I doybt if 
the Democratic leaders are agreed in mo- 
tives. Mr. Potter indicated very clearly 
what his purposes were. ‘‘ We will inves- 
tigate first,” said be; “and when we get 
at the facts we will decide what is to be 
done.” The first thing is to manufacture 
campaign material; next, to besmirch 
many Republican leaders; next, toimpeach 
Mr. Noyes and Mr. Sherman; next, to im- 
peach the President; finally, if public 
opinion would warrant, it, to drive out 
Huyes and let Tilden in. Montgomery 
Blair is in favor of the last-mentioned plan, 
and there are many Democrats who agree 
with him; but, so far, the majority do not. 
Nor do they, so far, favor any attempt to 
oust the President; but this is no guaranty 
that they will not, by and by, favor the 
most revolutionary measure. The extremists 
expect to be able, by and by, to drive the 
conservatives into the support of their 
schemes; but they may be mistaken, 





There is a poor prospect now of an early 
adjournment; for it is impossible to esti- 
mate the amount of time which will be 
taken up by the investigation. Of course, 
the Committee will sit while the House is 
engaged in other business; but, if it should 
come to any conclusions or make any rec- 
ommendations before adjournment, then 
the House will immediately have work to 
do, as a result of the investigation. If the 
Committee should recommend the impeach- 
ment of Gov. Noyes or Secretary Sherman, 
there will be hot work instantly in the 
House; and if the Committee report should 
be adopted, the Senate would be compelled 
to try the cases, and that would mean an 
all-summer session. 


I have written wholly upon the investi- 
gation, because there is little else talked 
about or thought of at the Capitol. The 
House has literally done nothing but at- 
tend to it; and, though the Senate has been 
plodding slong with routine business, there 
has been very little attention paid to it. 
The crowds bave been in the south wing 
of the Capitol, while most of the time the 
Senate galleries and the Senate floor even 
have been lonesome asa graveyard. Sen- 
ators have deserted their seats to watch the 
House proceedings. When Mr, Potter 
opened the ball, on Monday, the dignitied 
Conkling was there, and by previous notice, 
it is said. The number of Republicans 
who secretly sympathize with the move- 
ment is very small; but there are some who 
do, and there are a few who unquestionably 
have helped work up the case for the Com- 
mittee. Whether they did it out of pure 
hatred to the President or because they 
were paid for it by Mr. Tilden probably 
we shall never hear. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18th, 1878. 





DR. Prick’s Floral Riches surpasses any Cologne 
Water ever made. A rich, fresh, flowery odor, 
permanent and @elighttul. 


Out of Tune. 


WHEN the tones of a musical instrument become 
harsh and discordant, we say it is “out of tune.” 
The same may be said of that far more wonderful 
and complicated piece of mechanism, the human 
structure, when it becomes disordered. Not only 
actual disease, but those far more common causes, 
overwork, mental anxiety, and fast living, may im- 
pairits vigor and activity. The best remedy fora 
partial collapse of the vital energies, from these, as 
from other causes, is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
which is at the same time an agreeable and mind 
cheering cordial and tbe best possible invigorant 
in all cases of debility. It is an incomparable 
stomachic and anti-billous medicine, eradicates 
fever and ague, and prevents subsequent attacks. 
It remedies wiih certainty and thoroughness bowel 
and kidney complaints, ee nervousness, 
rheum@&tic troubies, and many other bodily ai/ments. 
It also counteracts influences which predispose to 
disease 


FREE, FRFE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
madeif Dr TOBIAS’S Celebrated Venetian Liniment 
does not cvre Chronic Rh: umatism, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Cheet, Limbs, or Back, 
when applied externally, and Croup, Diarrhoea, Dys- 
entery, Colic, Sea Sickness, etc. internally. War- 
rant: d to be perfectly safe to give or apply to the 
youngest cnild. It has been over 31 years before the 

failed. Sold by the Drugaists, 
treet, N. ¥. 





ublic and neve 
epot, 42 Murray 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CoO., Cincinnati, 0. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


Would you like to know how to stop the cough and 
cause easy exp°ctoration, thereby relieving the 
lungs, so that they can heal? Would you like to 
know how to exovel the fever and stop the night- 
sweats? Would you like to know how to strengthen 
ths syst-m up to astandard of go0d health, by a few 
life-giving Heroal Remedies? If so. send for my 
page “ Treatise on Herbal Remedies for Lung Com- 
plaints.” Sent to all apolcents prepaid by mail. 
Address DK. O. PHELPS BROWN, Jersey City, N.J. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 
Cok & HAsTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Fizmoum Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston thedral Or- 
gan; and the powerfu: Centennia! Or-* 
gan; and of nearlya thousand 
others for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS. and others are 
invited to apply to us airect tor all information 
connected with our ert. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. ‘ 





"OCEAN STEAMERS. 
LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 








TUESDAY, 

Leaving Pier Ne. 53 North River, 
MONTANA .M 
WISCONSIN. M 
NEVADA.. P 2P.M 
WYOMING........ eames June ‘8th. at8 A.M 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40; cabin. $65 to $80 
according to stateroom. Offices, No. 2¥ Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 
Ny 





Direct Line to France, 


NERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier New 42,N.R 
foot of Morton Street. 

CANADA, Frangeul, May 22d. 10 A. M. 

*PEREIRE. D»nre, May 29th, 3:30 P. M. 

*VILLE DE PARIS, Santelli, June Sth, 9 A. M. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 

O HAVERE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 

Third Cabin, $35; steerage, $26, including wine, bed- 
ding, and utensils. 

Steamers marked thus (*) do not carry steerage 
passengers. pe 

LUUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


TEAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LIN B 
BOUND BROOK ROU’ 


FOR TRENTON AND PHILADFLPHIA. 
STATION IN New YorK: Foot or Lipee*y 8t.. N. R, 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

Leave New Vork for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30, A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30,12 P.M. and at 
4p. M. for Trenton. 

Leave Phitade!phia from station North Pe. 
nia Rai‘road. Third and Berks Streets, at 
9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 P.M. 

Leave Trenton for New York at 1:20 (except 
days) 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10 6:15 P. M. 

ullman Drawing-RKoom Cars are attached to the 
9:30_A. M., 3:30 P. M. trains from New York, and tothe 
7:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadeiphia, 
SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A M.; 5:80.12P.mM. Leave New York 
for Trenton at 9:30 A. M. and 5.40 P.M. Leave Trenton 
for New York at 1:20. 10:20 A, M ; 6:10 P. M. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St., Nos. 29 and 
944 Broadway, at the principa! hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway en ee and Broobige. and a6 Ho. 4 
Court St., Brooklyn. Baggage checke om residence 
to destination. H.P BALDWIN. Gen. Pasa. Aa’t 


AT LONDON AND PARIS PRICES! | 


An Elegant Suit of Clothes 


offered at the price of an Inferior Domestic. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


Having ordered out more Goods than we be- 
lieve we can, considering the season, sell to 
our regular customers, we have decided to 
offer great inducements, For prompt cash 
we will make, to measure, as follows: 


Spire of English and Geoesh ——_"" 





sylva- 
. 7:30, 











Suits of Finest Beqtioh Soft Fin- 
ish Diggonals, in any Shade 
of Coloe, Sack or Cutaway..... 

Formerly $55 00 and upward. 


Cloth in Tricot Diagonals, Piaq- 
uet (any shude), with your 
qheice rom 506 Py FO 

meres for ants. er > 
— ase year $58 00 and $60 00.” 


Paptaloons, per Pair .#8 00 a 10 00 
Silk lining, NEST QUALITY, at a very 
small additional cost. if preferred, 

No house in this country, up to this date, 
has offered the same — Gc ods at these 
prices. Large and Complete Stock. Cal 
early. Respectfully, 


ELLIOT & CO., 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 785 BROADWAY, corner 10th Street. 
SN i oaceillinenteneeeeeneennel 


45 00 


45 00 














PIANOS, ORGANS, BTC. 
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Lindeman & Sons. 
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Cycloid, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


Unrivaled for their Tone, Durability, and Thoroughness of Workmanship. 


DEALERS ARE CORDIALLY 
197, 199, 201 


INVITED TO THE FAOTORY, 


MERCER STREET, New York. 


WARKROOMS: 9% BLEKCKER STREET, NEW YORK; 173 WEST (TH STREBT, CINCINNATH Q, 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Bditortal. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer et The Inde- 
pondent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

("All communications for the Commercia! De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,ané ai] business 
communications frem subscrivers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 2787. 

{@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must de authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
gusranty of good faith. . 

£3" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

Ga” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless scoompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, May 23d, 1878. 
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PREPARING FOR REVOLUTION. 


THE Democratic House of Representa- 
tives spent nearly the whole of last week 
in passing the Potter preamble and resolu- 
tion, under the whip and spur of the pre- 
vious question, thereby excluding all oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments or discuss the 
merits of the matter involved. The whole 
programme was arranged beforehand, in- 
cluding the Speaker's ruling and bis rea- 
sons therefor; and Mr. Potter was selected 
to engineer the work in the House, while 
the Democrats, with two exceptions, fol- 
lowed his lead with unquestioning submis- 
sion. 

The preamble refers to tue Blair-Mary- 
land memorial, alleges frauds in respect to 
the electoral votes of Florida and Louis- 
jana, whereby the popular will in these two 
states was ‘‘nullifed and reversed,” and 
seeks tu involve the Hon. E F. Noyes, our 
minister to France, in the Florida fraud, 
and the present Secretary-of the Treasury 
in that of Louisiana. The resolution pro- 
vides for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee of eleven members, charged with 
the duty of investigating these alleged 
frauds. The Republican members of the 
House very naturally and properly sought 
to extend the field of investigation, if one 
were to be had, so as to bring out all the 
facts of fraud and wrong-doing, whether 
Democratic or Republican, connected with 
the last presidential election, provided 
there are facts of this character to be dis- 
closed. This is precisely what the Dem- 
ocrats did not want and did pot mean to 
have. Whiut they desired is a partisan 
committee, to do the work of partisans, for 
partisan purposes, on the pretense “that 
the honor of the country might be vindi- 
cated”; and to this end the Potter resolu- 
tion was shaped, and for this reason all 
opportunity for anything but a partial and 
one-sided investigation was refused. 

If the ascertainment of facts, by a 
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searching and impartial inquiry, as 4 
guide to legislation preventive of frauds in 
the future, bad been the purpose, and if 
the field of such inquiry had been extended 
beyond Florida and Louisiana, to Oregon, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia, and, indeed, to any state of the 
Union, the measure would then bave bad 
at least the uppearance of honesty, and 
Republicans could not have objected to it, 
without implying that their record would 
not bear the light. Such being the pro- 
gramme of the Democrats, they would 
have been willing to follow the suggestions 
of Alexander H Stephens, and let the 
whole truth be told, hit where it might. 
No good citizen would condemn such an 
investigation. The motive would be pa- 
triotic and the country’s good wou'd be 
the end to be gained. No such object was 
had in view, and, hence, the Democratic 
majority limited the inquiry to a purely 
partisan purpose, It is not at all difficult 
to tell beforehand what will be the general 
character of the report made by this com- 
mittee. 

The redl purpose of the gentlemen who 
bave this business in hand, and to whose 
control the Democrats in the House, with 
two exceptions, interposed no resistance, is 
not to lay the basis for impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Messrs, Noyes and Sher- 
man, or mainly to manufacture Democratic 
ammunition for the fall campaign, but, if 
possible, to invalidate the title by which 
President Hayes holds his office, and get 
things ready for his displacement by some 
sort of coup d'état, through the action of 
Congress, should both houses of the next 
Congress be Democratic. This is the game 
aud this the prize to be won. This is what 
Mr. Tilden has at heart; and this it is that 
constitutes the peril of the movement, and 
at the same time furnishes a most urgent 
reason why the people should see to it that 
the next House of Representatives shall 
not be Democratic. There is not the faint- 
est hope of displacing President Hayes 
through judicial proceedings, conducted 
under the forms of law. The thing must 
be done, if done at all, by the action of 
Congress; and, if so done, it would, to all 
intents and purposes, be revolution, and 
what that revolution would involve no one 
can tell until the facts themselves should 
become their own reporters, Certain is it 
that it would bode no good to the country 
and might lead to anarchy and intestine 
strife. si 

The Forty-fourth Congress, being the one 
in existence and in session when the elecio- 
ral vo'es were counted, and withal being 
constitutionally clothed, as the Democrats 
claimed and many Republicans conceded, 
with the authority to count these votes and 
declare the result,assumed and exercised the 
power in accordance witb the electora) law, 
which was approved by a large majority of 
Democrats in both houses; and the result, as 
legally ascertained and férmally proclaimed, 
is that Rutherford B. Hayes was declared 
to be lawfully elected to the Presidency. 
He was in due season sworn into office, and 
has since been in the discharge of its 
duties. In this posi ion he will remain to 
the end of his term, supposing him not to 
die, or resign the office, or be disabled or 
impeached, wnless revolutionary action 
shall displace him, or he shall, in a quo 
warranto proceeding before a competent 
court, to be provided for by law, be found 
to have no valid title to the office. The 
Forty-fifth Congress, the one now in 
session, except as providing by law fora 
judicial procedure to test the title of Pres- 
ident Hayes, has nothing to do, any more 
than the Parliament of Great Britain, with 
the result arrived at by the Congress that 
counted the votes. The action of the lat- 
ter settled the question and put it beyond 
controversy, except by a quo warranto pro- 
ceeding under law; and, if the question 
thus settled is to be unsettled by a subse- 
quent Congress, and thus this Government 
is to be Mexicanized by a defeated and 
revolutionary faction, then the people may 
.as well understand first as last that the 
days of the Great. Republic are numbered. 
We are not alarmisis without an occasion; 
“ yet/we cannot conceal from ourselves, and 
will not from our readers, the fact that 
r there are immense possibilities of mischicf 
in this new movement of the Democrats. 





The safety of the country will be best 





secured by a public sentiment that will nip 
the whole thing in the bud. 

The cry, moreover, that Mr. Tilden has 
been robbed of the Presigency by Repub- 
lican frauds, without avy fraud; on the 
part of Democrats, and, that, therefore, 
this great wrong should be rigbted by al 
most any means, is one of the most shame- 
less pretenses that wrong-doers ever made; 
and this fact would be shown, as the Dem- 
ocrats very well know, upon a full and im-. 
partial investigation, which is just the 
reason why the Potter resolution deliber- 
ately shuts off all the light except in one 
direction. A fair election in South Caro- 
lina, Florida, and Louisiana, giving to 
every voter a full opportunity to cast his 
ballot according to his own preference, 
without intimidation or exposure to vio- 
lenve, would in 1876 have secured these 
states te President Hayes by such over- 
whelming majorities as to preclude all pos- 
sibility of dispute or doubt. The same 
would have been true in Mississippi 
and Alabama; and in several other states 
the Democratic majorities would have 
been greatly reduced. ‘The simple truth is 
that, if Mr. Tilden had been declared 
elected, his election, though not open to 
any |-gal dispute as to its validity, would 
have been secured by a system of the 
most outrageous wrong. In equity he 
has no more title to the office than he 
bas under the forms of law. The cry of 
“fraud” is simply the political trick of a 
party not only defeated, but that deserves 
the defeat. 





“CULTURE ” 





THERE are two theories of self-training 
in which people expect to reach that which 
is fairest and best. One of these is the 
Christian theory of service for others by 
faithful labor and self-denial in their be- 
half; the other is the pagan theory of self- 
development and careful personal training. 
The result of the one is a soldierly Chris- 
tian character; the fruit of the other is 
“culture,” 

‘Far be it from us to say one word against 
culture as a means to a higher end or as an 
incident in reaching that end. Culture is 
one of the finest fruits of mental training. 
It is that polishing of the mind’s machinery 
which makes it not only run smoothly, but 
also shine. Itisthat large acquirement of 
information, that extended familiarity with 
the words and ways of men, and that 
breadth of sympathy with the thoughts and 
feelings of men which smooth off the 
roughness in one’s character, which make 
one tolerant of the notions and peculiari- 
ties of other.people, and which give a man 
intelligent and easy companionship with 
other men. Culture is opposed not only to 
ignorance and boorishness, but also to dog- 
matism and intolerance. A cultured man 
may be a lazy man; he may be indifferent 
to want and wickedness about him. He 
may be a bad man; he may be a devil; but 
he cannot well be a bigot. 

There is something very attractive about 
culture, apd we hear its praises sounded so 
much that there is in this stage of our 
civilization great and increasing danger of 
its being made an end of pursuit. It seems 
to set before a student something worth 
working for. It sounds well to speak of 
developing one’s powers, enlarging one’s 
sphere of knowledge, acquiring polish, by 
study, by literary pursuits, by making 
one’s self a delightful associate. Culture, 
culture—it is a little god with thousands 
of young people, who fail to see its essen- 
tial selfishness. 

There is a word dilletante, which has come 
to us from the Italian, which expresses just 
alittle of the weakness of culture when 
pursued asan end. It suggests that pur- 
poselessness of culture which  distin- 
guishes it from the intensity of a manly 
character that works for an end. A manly 
man cannot help feeling a healthy con- 
tempt for any life which ends only in its 
own amusement and pleasure, no matter 
how refined that. amusement my be. Cul- 
tivation forthe sake of culture, sunlight 
for the-sake of sunshine, polishing for the 
sake of polish—there is something empty 
and contemptible in the very thought of 
such a life. 

Culture is good, is beautiful; but culture 
for culture’s sake, we say, is contemptible— 
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contemptible because it is utterly selfish, 
and, therefore, unworthy. The grand men in 
the world have been the men of force; the 
men who have taken hold of other men and 
lifted them, instead of lifting at their own 
boot-straps. No man’s name goes down to 
the ages asa name of enthusiasm and power 
who has notin him a tremendous will to ac- 
complish something great and good outside 
of himself. This is the very essence of 
Christianity, which is godliness. ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
There is the example of God and Christ, and 
the grand bidding tothe disciple is: ‘* Work 
while the day lasts.” ‘‘He went about 
doing good” is the record of the Master, 
and ‘‘Go work to-day in my vineyard ” is 
bis command. 

The very beauty and gloss of culture is, 
its danger and weakness. The intellectual 
dandy, who stands everiastingly before the 
mirror of his own mind, to admire his own 
beauty, is apt to get tired of polishing and 
standing, and too often degenerates intoa 
lazy, lackadaisical, good-for-nothing shirk. 
How many such we sce! Young students, 
who neglect their Greek and mathematics, 
tbat they may dabble ia poetry and fiction; 
who think it stupid to ‘‘ dig,” and are not 
ashamed to beg or steul the littie scholar- 
ship by which they manage to escape being 
‘‘ plucked” at examinations. Youog men, 
who finger just a little French or German, 
which they have picked up by accident, 
almost, and who despise the glorious 
chances of royal work which this magnifi- 
cent jubilee century in earth’s history is 
pressing upen them; who dawdle aod 
smirk add grin when other. men are bard 
at work; and who are satisfied to cultivate 
complexion while other men are develop- 
ing brawn. It is more worth while to take 
hold and do something than to stand at the 
cross-roads und call to the passers-by to 
admire ‘‘this very magnificent three-tailed 
bashaw.” 

L$ 


THE SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY. 





No man more honored and learned was 
included in the long list of our scientific 
scholars than the late Professor Joseph 
Henry, Superintendent of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The last private letter he wrote 
betore his death, dated the 12th ult., has 


_just been printed in The Tribune. Itisa 


long one, and of great interest, as indicat- 
ing how one of our most accomplished 
physicists and philosophers, who has lived 
and thought long enpugh to learn moflesty, 
approaches the great question of religion 
which must press upon every thinking 
map. 

We must quote a couple of paragrapbs. 
After referring, as an old man might, to the 
brevity of life and the littleness of wisdom 
acquired by a single life in ils passage, he 
continues. 


‘* How many questions press themselves 
upon us in these contemplations. Wheuce 
come we? Whither sare we going? What 
is our final destiny? The objecu of our 
creation? What mysteries of unfathom- 
abl2 depth environ us on every side; but, 
after all our speculations and an attempt 
to grapple with the problem of the uni- 
verse, the simplest conception which ex- 
plains and connects the phenomena is that 
of the existence of one spiritual being, in- 
finite in wisdom, in po ver, and all divine 
perfections; which’ exists always and 
everywhere; which has created us with iu- 
tellectual facuities sufficient in some de- 
gree to comprebend his operations as they 
are developed in Nature by what is called 
‘science.’ This being is unchangeable, 
aud, therefore, his operations are always 
in accordance with the same laws, the cun- 
ditions being the same. Events that hap 
pened a thousand years ago will happen 
again a thousand years to come, providing 
the condition of existence is the same. In- 
deed, a universe not governed by law 
would bea universe without the evidence 
of an intellectual director. Ino the scien- 
tific explanation of physical phenomeva 
we assume the existence of a principle hav- 
ing properties sufficient to produce the 
effects which we observe; and when the 
principle so assumed explains by logical 
deductions from it all the phenomena, we 
call it a theory. Thus we have the theory of 
light, the theory of electricity, etc. Tnere 
is no proof, however, of the truth of these 
theorics, except the explanation of tbe 
phenomena which they are invented to ac- 
count for. This proof, however, is sufli- 
cient in any case in which every fact 18 
fully explained, and can be predicted when 
the conditions are known. . 

‘*In accordance with this scientific view, 
on what evidence does the existence of 4 
Creator rest? First, it is one of the truths 
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best established by experience in my own 
mind that I have a thinking, willing princi- 
ple within me, capable of intellectual activ- 
ity and of moral feeling. Second, it is 
equally clear to me that you have a similar 
spiritual principle within yourself, since 
when I ask you an intelligent question you 
give me an intellectual answer, Third, 
when I examine operations of Nature, I find 
everywhere through them evidences of in- 
tellectual arrangements, of contrivances to 
reach definite ends, precisely as I find in 
the operations of man; and, hence, I infer 
that these two classes of operations are re- 
sults of similar intelligence. Again, in my 
own mind [ find ideas of right and wrong, 
of good and evil. These ideas, then, exist 
in the universe, and, therefore, form a 
basis of our ideas of a moral universe. 
Furthermore, the conceptions of good 
which are found among our ideas, associa- 
ted with evil, can be attribted only to a 
being of infinite perfections, like that which 
we denominate ‘God.’ On the other hand, 
we are conscious of having such evil 
thoughts and tendencies that we cannot 
associate ourselves with a divine being, 
who 1s the director and the governor of all, 
or even call upon him for mercy, without 
the intercession of one who may afiiliate 
himself with us.” 


We quote this not to argue about it; not 
to enforce it; not, certainly, to criticise it; 
but simply to show that the theistic position 
commends itself to strong men. It is not 
a mark of weukness to believe in God, 
a personal, ruling God. The serious, 
thinking man must ask himself the ques- 
tions: Whencecome we? Whither go we? 
What is our final destiny? The theory 
which best solves these mysteries is that 
there is a God who makes and imposes 
laws upon the universe—a Creator, a 
Governor. The intelligence within the 
universe seemed to so profound a thinker 
as Professor Henry to be best explained by 
supposing an Intelligence above it. If 
there be any other theory which explains 
the mystery whence we come and whither 
we go, science has not yet discovered it. 


Gaitorvial Hotes, 


WHat The Congregationulist does not know 
about Congtegational usage is generally sup- 
posed to be a pretty small quantity, and we, 
therefore, listen with respect when it furmu- 
lates that usage. But we cannot help having 
our opinion, also, especially since The Congre- 
gationalist occasionally, as on the matter of 
the teaching of the doctrine of infant damna_ 
tion by New England Congregationalists, has 
been proved to be not well informed. A corre- 
spondent asks it: ‘Is it accordant with Con- 
gregational usage that the pastor of a Con- 
gregational church should exchange pulpits 
with the pastor of a Universalist church ?’’ It 
answers ‘‘ No,”’ categorically. And it then 
proceeds to argue that ‘‘the act of exchang- 
ing pulp!ts has always been held by the Con. 
gregational churches to amovaot to the recog- 
nition of the full and satisfactory Evangelical 
character of the mivister exchanged with. 
Hence,”’ it continues, ‘‘ the cessation of pulpit 
exchanges was one of the earliest symptoms of 
the Unitarian conflict in Massachusetts.”” Such 
exchanges will be in order, it declares, ‘“‘ when 
the Orthodox Congregationalists become them- 
selves Universalists, and not before.”” Let us see 
whether this easy answer works. There are Uni- 
tarians and Unitarians. There are Universalists 
and Universalists, also, perhaps. It is notorious 
that there are Unitarians, like Dr. Peabody, 
so Orthodox that any Congregationalist is will- 
ing to fraternize with him religiously. We 
have no doubt The Congregationalist approves 
his teaching, a3 he has done, in Evangelical 
theological seminaries or preaching in Ortho- 
dox pulpits. Is it not possible that this may 
be the case with Universalists? Universalists 
are all of them Congrega'ionalists, as far as 
polity goes. Cannot The Congregationalist im- 
agine and does it vot know perfectly well that 
some of them are as near Orthodox in their 
theology as is Dr. Peabody, as mignt be ex- 
pected in a devomination which uses Dr. 
Hodge's ‘* Systematic Tneology’’ as the chief 
text-book of its theological seminaries ? Can- 
not a decently tntelligeut Congregational min- 
ister, after laboring ia Cristian work with bis 
Universalist neighbor, find out whether he be- 
longs to the atrociously heretical body which The 
Congregationalist generally bas in mind when it 
speaks of Universalism, oris a humble, believing 
Christian teacher of substantially sound Ortho- 
dox faith? There is no doubt about it. And 
it is a sad sight to see such an act of Caristiau 
recognition stigmatized as irregular and im- 
Proper. Congregationalism has no rule, what- 
ever its most authoritative orgaus may say, 
that forbids fellowship with an Evangelical 
Christian becausé be belongs to a denomina- 
tion whose name is unpopular. It is the man, 
and not the title, which must require or limit 
fellowship. 











The Congregational Quarterly, which makes 
it its editorial business to make it uncomforta- 
ble for everybody who cannot quite come up 
to its type of theology, has got together a list 
of nineteen names of ministers who have with- 
ia the last six or eight years left the C »ngrega- 
tional body for the Unitarians, Episcopalians, 
Universalists, or radicals. “The change has 
begun,’’ it says, ‘‘ and will go on,” If it does 
not go on faster than this, the editor will not 
have much to gloat over; and, as it is, we do 
not see why, in discussing defections from the 
‘doctrinal standard,” he should include the 
five who have joined the Episcopalians any 
more than those who have joined the Presby- 
terians. The Congregational Quarterly must 
bewareof the sin of slander. It says : ‘Tus 
INDEPENDENT Openly advocates the removal 
of all denominational lines between us and 
the Universalists and the Unitarians, ex- 
cept the extreme radical wing.’? This is 
simply not true. We may not understand 
Unitarianism as well as does one who speaks 
from Boston ; but we suppose that, if there is 
an ‘‘extreme radical wing,’’ there is also an 
extreme Evangelical wing, and between the 
two a large and vaguely indeterminate right 
center and left center. We have never advor 
cated “the removal of all denominational 
lines’? between the Congregationalists and any 
Unitarfans, except those who are reasonably 
believed to be substantially Orthodox; by 
which we mean such as have a deep sense of 
the ill-desert of sin, who hold to the reality of 
revelation and the supernatural element in 
Christ’s history and miracles, and to his unique 
nature as the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world, through the redemption of his life and 
death. All who hold substantially this Evan- 
gelical faith we iusist are one, and whether 
they are called Congregationalists, Universal- 
ists, Unitarians, or Catholics makes no differ- 
ence to us. Denominational lines between 
them are an offense to the body of Christ. If 
The Congregational Quarterly can show that 
there are no Unitarians or Untversalists except 
‘bextreme radicals’ and Evangelical believers, 
then it has not misrepresente1 us, 


In its effort to prove tnat tnere is very little 
room for difference of belief in the denomina- 
tion which refused, a quarter of a century ago, 
to expel Dr. Horace Bushnell, Zhe Conyrega- 
tional Quarterly, attempting to show that the 
the benevolent societies of that denomination 
are very strict in their doctrinal standards, 
says: ‘*The prudential committee of the 
American Board are careful to tend out none 
but Orthodox men as missionaries.”” Doubt- 
less; but we are slow to believe that they 
would be careful to reject any who take, with 
Dr. Bushnell, the moral influence view of the 
atonement, or who hold it possible, with Pres- 
ident Porter, that, in awakening to another life, 
new and saving light may break upon many who 
have died in heathenism—both of which opin- 
fons the editor’s notion of Orthodox expressly 
excludes. ‘‘ The Manual for Missionary Candi- 
dates” is before us. It includes ‘‘ Questions 
for Missionary Candidates,’’ which have 
been asked of them for scores of years. The 
one of them which has to do with doctrines 
asks: “Have you any doubts respecting any 
of the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches sustaining the missions under the 
care of the Board ?”’ The candidate is properly 
asked this question ; and properly replies, stat- 
fog his doctrinal faith and indicating any 
points on which he is not perfectly satisfied. 
We doubt not that, if the American or the 
Presbyterian Board should find that a candidate 
held any views in euch a belligerent way a 
would make him an uncomfortable companion 
for his associates in any field, they would wisely 
refuse to appoint ; but we fail to find any evi- 
dence that they would take upon sthemselves 
to be more strict than a council would be, or 
refuse on doctrinal grounds alone to send men 
whom a council would accept. We happen to 
know that the Board refuse, for one reason or 
another, to accept a great many who offer, and 
we have great faith in their wisdom ; but we 
sball not believe, on this testimony, that their 
chief concern is not with the candidate’s abil- 
ity, Christian spirit, and “sanctified common 
sense.”’ 


As to the Baptist who wrote to know what he 
should do in a community where there wasa 
Methodist, but no Baptist church, The Standard 
says: 


4 We were answering the question what a 
Baptist ought to do in the case supposed. 
Will Tat INDEPENDENT please observe that we 
were not asked to say what Congregationalists 
or Presbyterians should do in a like case. 
That, we take it, is none of our business. But, 
as we saidin our article, Baptists necessarily 
hold a peculiar position, They can yield that 
position by ceasing to be Baptists. Holding it, 
they have to chouse between a course consist- 
eul, honest, and manly and one that is dodg- 
ing aud evasive. A.man cannot be a Baptist 
and a Methodist at the simetime. Why, then, 
should he pretend to be ?”’ 


It is our business, we suppose, to say what 


we think a Baptist should do, as we write fur 
Baptists as well gs for Presbyterians or Cor- 
gregationalists. Dr. Pendleton says that a 
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Baptist minister can unite with a Methodist 
minister in a church service only by ceasing to 
be a Baptist. This is his “landmark.” The 
Standard says a Baptist layman can unite with 
Methodist laymen in church relations only by 
ceasing to be a Baptist. That is its ‘‘land- 
mark.” We deny that close fellowship or 
close communion are the essence of Baptist 
doctrine. We suppose that Baptists of the 
better sort hold first to the doctrines of the 
general Church of Christ called evangelical. 
We supppose that such Baptists hold also, but 
secondarily and subordinately, to two peculiar 
doctrines ; 1, that baptism must be by immer- 
sion ; and, 2, that none must be baptized except 
the regenerate. Right-thinking Baptists rec- 
ognize this difference in importance, and 
they feel much more in sympathy with the 
sprinkling Congregationalists than with the im- 
mersing Greeks. In fact, they attack the 
‘*Campbellites,”’ with whom they agree on both 
their distinctive points, but whose orthodoxy 
they suspect, more severely than they do the 
Methodists, from whom they differ on both, 
Now, it is difficult to make it clear why a Baptist 
cannot, when deprived of Baptist brotherhood, 
laborin a Methodist church for its great work, 
with which he is in sympathy, while distinctly 
declaring that he does not endorse its minor 
errors and announcing that he believes, with 
President Wayland, thatit is a church ‘‘imper- 
fectly organized,” but yet a true church, 
whose errors of practice he will try to correct. 
We are confident that, in the circumstances, 
most sensible Baptists would take this course. 
Would The Standard have him refuse to attend 
church, keep his family from church, and de- 
cline to support the Gospel ? 


Tue Republicans of Pennsylvania, in their 
state convention of last week, put into the 
fleld a decidedly strong ticket. Gen. Hoyt, 
who distinguished himself asa gallant Union 
soldier during the war aod is a gentleman of 
high standing, is their candidate for governor. 
He served as chairman of the Pennsylvania 
State Committee at the last national cam- 
paign and is widely known and deservedly 
popular tbroughout the state. Mr. Charles 
W. Stone isthe candidate for leutenant-gov- 
ernor, and Mr. James P. Sterrett for judge of 
the supreme court. All the nominations were 
made by acclamation, without the formality of 
a ballot. The platform condemns the doc- 
trines of the free traders in general and tlie 
Wood Tariff bill in particular; expresses sym- 
patby for Southern Republicans aud demands 
for them the full protection of the laws, with- 
out discrimination as to race or color; de- 
nounces all raids upon the Treasury of the 
United States under the disguise of Southern 
war-claims ; and insists that the public lands 
shall hereafter be reserved exclusively for 
actual settlers. The admiovistration of Presi- 
dent Hayes is neither commended nor con- 
demvue@. The convention in its entire action 
was completely unanimous, without a note of 
discord; and this means that Pennsylvania 
Republicans will enter upon the canvass with 
one mind and heart, which is equivalent to a 
victory next fall. All the indications in the 
party point to success; and, in view of the 
fact that the United States Senate will soon be 
Democratic, it is specially importaut that Re- 
publicans in every state of the Union should 
seek to gain the next House of Representa- 
tives. 


THE President has sent a message to Con- 
gress recommending an appropriation of the 
necessary sum for the payment of the Fishery 
Award. Accompanying the message is a long 
letter, addressed to the President, from Secre- 
tary Evarts, in which some of the questions 
that have been diecussed by the newspapers are 
thoroughly examined. The Secretary is of the 
opinion that the question as to the validity of 
the Award, on the ground that it was not made 
upapimously by the commissioners, is not one 
that the United States can honorably urge, 
unless it should be the pleasure of Great 
Britain to regard {t an open question and con- 
sent to have it considered upon its merits. On 
this point he is clearly right. The United 
States could not, without great discredit, 
maintain that the Award is not binding be- 
cause not unanimously made, and for this 
reason refuse to pay the money awarded to 
Great Britain. The amount of the Award the 
Secretary shows to be excessive, because out 
of all proportion to the advantages to the 
United States in consideration of which it was 
made. A million of dollars would have been 
an ample sum ; and, in the opinion of the Amer- 
ican member of the Commission, even this sum 
is too large. The Secretary, while stating the 
principles of the treaty and the cireumstances 
under which the third arbitrator was appointed, 
carefully avoids any reflection upon his motives 
with reference to the view which he took of 
the amount that the United States should pay. 


It is to be hoped that Congress. will vote the 


1eces'ary appropriation. This is the only 
¢ utee consistent with good faith and public 
hocur. A declinature to do so would involve 
a very serious complication with Great Britain. 
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THE Supreme Court of the United States has 
recently rendered a decision in respect to mar- 
riage ceremonies that ie of considerable impor- 
tance. The common lawtreats marriage simply 
as a civil contract, entirely valid for all pur- 
posés with which the law deals when the con- 
sent of the two parties, competent to make the 
contract, is established as a fact, without any 
form of solemnization. “The doctrine of the 
Supreme Court is that state statutes enacted 
to regulate the mode of entering into this con- 
tract, providing for a solemnization by a min- 
ister or a magistrate, do not render a marriage 
invalid at common law by reason of its nov- 
conformity therewith, unless those statutes ex- 
pressly so declare. They are, in the absence 
of sueh express declaration, simply directory, 
and do not affect the validity of the marriage 
contract or any of the rights resulting there- 
from. They neither confer nor take away the 
rights already secured by the common law, 
While this is to be accepted as the law of the 
land, and all questions of a civil nature relating 
to marriage are to be settled accordingly, a 
formal solemnization of the contract in some 
public manner and by some cyremony is nev- 
ertheless eminently expedient. Such is the 
general sense of the people as shown by their 
practice, and society would be a loser, rather 
than a gainer, by abandoning it. 


GOVERNOR ROBINSON, of this state, did the 
people a good service in applying the veto 
power to sundry items of the Supply Bill, and 
thereby saving nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the state treasury. There is, however, 
ove item in the bill, to which we have two or 
three times called attention, that seems to have 
escaped his notice. We allude to the appro- 
priation of fifty thousand dollars as a bonus to 
the Catholic Protectory, of this city. The Pro- 
tectory has a debt against it to this amount, 
and the legislature concluded to pay the debt 
out of the people’s money, and Governor Rob- 
inson has given his assent thereto. Perhaps 
he judged it politically wise, as a matter of 
good policy for the Democratic party; yet it is 
none the less true that the appropriation is 
contrary to both the letter and spirit of the 
constitution of this state. The Protectory is a 
sectarian institution, managed by Catholics, 
and made auxiliary to the propagation of their 
peculiar religious tenets; and the constitution 
expressly declares that no money or property 
belonging to the state shall ever be appropri- 
ated to any sectarian institution. Gov. Robin- 
son claims to be a atrict constructionist, and 
generally is such; yet here he entirely failed to 
apply the theory. 


Tue legislature of this state adjourned last 
week, leaving undischarged two very import- 
ant duties. One of these duties relates to the 
proper apportionment of senators and assem- 
blymen to the different parts of the state, on 
the basis of the census teken in 1875. The 
constitution imposes this duty upon the legis- 
lature next meeting after each census. Three 
legislatures have been in session since the last 
cengp, and the Republicans were in the 
majority in both houses ; and, although appor- 
tionment bills have been reported and dis-_ 
cussed in each of three legislatures, the result 
in all is that the constitution has been disre- 
garded and set at naught. One need not look 
far to find the motive, end that motive is 
highly discreditable to the Republican party in 
this estate. The fact is that a just and fair 
apportionment would have added somewhat to 
the strength of the Democrats in both houses 
of the legislature; and this is, undoubtedly, 
the reason why three Republican legislatures 
have preferred to adopt the tactics of party 
trickery, rather than obey an explicit mandate 
of the constitution. The other duty, which 
both parties in the legislature seemed equally 
anxious to dodge, relates to the amendments to 
the constitution of the state passed by the last 
legislature with reference to the government 
of cities. The politiciansin both houses and 
of both parties were quite willing to give this 
question the gu-»y, and they have been em- 
inently successful in doing nothing. The 
assumed unpopularity of the limited suffrage 
clause was unquestionably the reason. Polit- 
ical strategy, rather than the public good, 
alike controlled the action of both parties. 


--+e1t is curfous to observe how the religious 
papers, which notice and quote from Dr. 
Hodge’s paper on the Intuitions in Tue InpDE- 
PENDENT, do pot say anything about the 
strength aod marrow of the paper, its argu- 
ment against confidence in one’s moral intui- 
tions in judgment of revelation ; but, instead, 
take great delight in quoting such a passage as 
this: 

‘““There are always ‘diverse winds of doc- 
trine’ sweeping over its surface, producing 
ripples which none ut those who make them 
think much about, The Chuch, as a whole, is 
secure, acd the truth is secure. There is no 
danger to’ the truth from ‘ currents of thought.’ 
Its only danger is from the decline of piety. 
Meo do not firmly adbere to doctrines of 
which they have not experienced the power.” 


This little bit of rhetoric, which nearer ap 
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proached buocombe than anything else in the 
article, has served its purpose. It has tickled 
the persons for whom it was intended. 


..eeIp The Christian at Work Dr. Howard 
Crosby calls attention to a bill which, under 
the innocent title of “‘ An Act to promote im 
provement in the breeding, raising, and keep 
ing of horses and catile,”’ expressly provides 
that “the making or disposal of chaoces’’ 
upon any competition or horse-race by any as- 
sociation, wuether*agricultyral or otherwise, 
shall be lawful. This means, of course, ina 
surreptitious, sneaking way, to revive the 
privilege of pool-sellinz, and any otber form of 
gambliog in the state. Toe bill would legalize 
what would be a disgrace to our civilization, 
As Dr. Crosby says, we might as well throw 
open the door at once to prize-fighting and 
every infamous crime, 


....We are glad to learn that the vacancy in 
the faculty of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary caused by the election of Dr. Bartlett to 
the presidency of Dartmouth College has been 
filled by tbe election as professor of biblical 
literature of Samuel Curti+s Ives, Ph. D., one 
of our moet promising young students of the 
She nitic languages. A late volume of his on 
Deuteronomy bas been published in Edinburgh, 
with an introduction by Dr. Delitzsch, who has 
been his instructor during his five years’ study 
in Leipzig, and who bas written a very strong 
letter of recommendation, which we bave seen. 
Dr. Ives, a8 we happen to know, is an ad- 
mirable man, and has been very useful in Chris- 
tian work at Leipzig. 


.... The Congregational Union bas certainly 
been lucky in its new secretary, Dr. William 
B. Brown, if we can judge from the satisfac- 
tion expressed, both East and West. Those in 
Cuicago who were the most di:satisfied are the 
most forward now fa their expressions of con- 
fidence. We should not wonder if the coming 
year should show two or three times as much 
expended by the Union on church erection as 
duriug any year for a long while. 


....Dr. Tyng, the younger, has good reason 
to rejoice over the present financial condition 
of }is church. Last fall it bad a debt of about 
$200,000, which by extraordinary efforts was 
eovered by subscriptions. Of this amount over 
$75,000 has already been paid iv. It is a very 
nice thirg to have pledges fora cburch debt; 
but the money is a surer and better article. 


.... The session this week of the New Hamp- 
shire Uoitariaa Association will have a curious 
attraction in a sort of symposium on the Bible, 
conducted by Dr. Town-end, of the Boston 
University, as Orthodox cbhampton; and Dr. 
Bellows as that of the Unitarians. Who shakes 
his head? 


....Not so distinguished as a scientist as his 
predecessor, Prof. Speucer F. Baird is yet a 
very excellent naturalist, and has eeen much 
service as as-istant secretary of the Smitb- 
aonian Institution, and deserved the unanimous 
election he has received to be its president. 


...-Republicans are forgetting the? differ- 
ences about Prerident Hayes, and rallying to 
his support against the revolutionary machira- 
tions of the common foe, This is, at least, one 
good effect of the Potter resolution, 





Turn to page 24. 


Publisher's Department. 








SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witb 
truth add certainly curing in case. 
No remedy known _ Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves ‘rve 





Dr. Price's True Flavoring Extracts are 
superior to ull others, because tbey are pre- 
pared from choice, selected fruits and aro- 
matics, 





WASTE SILE. 


WE call the attention of our lady readers 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Brainerd, 
Armstrong & Co., on page 22. This firm 
are large manufacturers of spool silk, and 
they offer for sale the waste, which con- 
sists of odd lengths of silk and twist, Black 
and Colors, at 30 cents per ounce. The 
quality is the same as that sold on spools 
at $1.25 perounce. This firm is entirely 
reliable and all orders will be promptly and 
faithfully executed. 








THE celebrated Cycloid Piano, manu- 
faciured by Lindeman & Sons, of this 
city, is said to meet with universal , ap- 
proval at Stewart’s new Hotel for Women. 
Judge Hilton bought another Cycloid last 


week. to send to the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga. 





Wispom and dutv are often inseparable, 
in a sense—we may say always; since it is 
the part of wisdom to do our duty, and 
duty to act the part of wisdom. 

It is wise to protect one’s property 
against unforeseen accidentand destruction, 
us well as our duty to provide for our fam- 
ilies, This is an old story; nevertheless 
true and as pertinent to-day as when Adam 
was thrown upon his own resources from 
the Garden of Eden. That our property 
will or will not be destroyed by fire we do 
not and cannot know. That somebody’s 
property is being destroyed by fire every 
day of the year, and wi'l be so long as time 
continues, no one will dispute. That a fire 
will not. occur when we are waiting and 
watching is unquestionably certain. At 
the dead hour of midnight, or in the flash 
of lightning, or perchance when husband 
and protector is far away in the field, 
should the demon strike, and we are with- 
out security, wecan only exclaim: Too late! 
Wisdom and duty both dictate that no per- 
son with bome and property should be 
without insurance in some one of the many 
good and reliable insurance companies; 
and among all we know of none more 
worthy of the confidence and patronage of 
the farmer and those owning dwelling 
houses than the American Insurance Com- 
pany, of Chicago, confining its bu-iness to 
farm property, dwelling-houses, churches, 
and school-houses; writing no policies in 
any of the large cities and only $5,000 on 
apy one risk—making great loss by sweep- 
ing confligrations impossible. With cash 
assets amounting to $904,224.81, being 
$470 305.67 more than is necessary, under 
the insurance laws of 50 per cent. reserve, 
to pay all liabilities and reinsure all out- 
standing risks; in addition to which this 
company has over one and one-half million 
of dollars of installment notes not yet due. 

The following statement of the amount 
of cash received by twenty-four com- 
panies doing the largest business in the 
State of Illinois during the year 1877, as 
shown by the official reports on file in the 
Insurance Department of said state, places 
the ‘‘ American” at the bead of the list; 
and also shows the total receipts in Jllinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Ohio by the same companies: 





NAME OF ComP’y.| HOME OFFICE. | Illinois! Total. 





Chicago,,......... $226,072 897 
0c / NOW VOPE....000. Ee 21,120 
oo | MOP LOPGE ......006 210.181} 687,919 
»--|Martford. —....] 182, 496,124 
--|Rockford, Ill. 158,142) 215,527 
ofChIONGO — ,,.,000. 133,240, 164,446 
Hartford. ...... 103,229] 454, 
-|Philadeiphia..... 100,852) 387,034 
rookiyn.... ....; 90.889) 328,948 
-|Philadelpbia..... 255. 





87,968 022 
Vatertown,N.Y.| 87,403) 102,444 
, 85'503 


Continental........./ New 
Girard wo: g0esee 
German American. 
N. W. National.... 














sunenee F.& 








Royal Canadian 58, 1268 
Lycoming...... Muncie, Pa.......) 57.872) 118,200 
Germania.... .... New York ....... 51,684, 144,003 
North 8B. and Mer- | 
cantile.........+.. London........... 50,482) 209,213 











OO 
MORE BARGAINS. 


THE retail dry goods stores have got 
down prices so low now that the most un- 
reasonable cannot complain. There must 
be a great loss somewhere; but buyers are 
received with smiles, asusual. The season 
is appronching the end, and all the import- 
ers and jobbers are very a’ xious to close 
out stock, no matter what the loss may be. 
The large retailers are generally doing a 
good trade and making a fair profit, even 
on the lowest-priced goods. Messrs. Doyle 
& Adolphi (see our advertising columns) 
are determined to keep up their good name 
and reputation for offering cheap goods. 
Their counters and shelves are now packed 
with ‘‘ decided bargains,” and in all pleas: 
ant weather their store is crowded with 
buyers. Our readers are invited to look at 
the prices named by this highly respectable 
firm ; and, if they cannot visit their popular 
establishment in person, let them do the 
next best thing—send them their orders. 
It will have the best attention. 





Me 
onty preparation of beef containing its entire nu- 
tcitious oroperties. Itis nota mere stimulant, like 
toe extracts of beef; but contains blood-:naking 





. properties 
Is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, whether 


delicate stomach. CAS 
Proprietors, New York. 


THE “FIFTH AVENUE” 
presents more cluims to attention than avy 
other hotel in New York. In no particu- 
lar bas it a superior and in no other hotel 
are the comfort and welfare of the guest 
more carefully and continually considered 
than at this house. In point of conve- 
nience, both for business or pleasure, its 
situation is perfect, standing, as it does, 
where Broadway and Fifth Avenue cross 
each other. The beauty of the hotel struc 
ture has always been praised, and no better 
recommendation could be offered for the 
manner in which the house is conducted 
than tbe liberal patronage which has been 
for years extended to the ‘‘ Fifth Avenue’ 
from the élite of New York City and the 
distinguished visitors from all parts of the 
country and from foreign lands. Among 
some of the chief features so much appre- 
ciated in this house are to be enumerated 
the conveniences of two elevators; the 
postal department; various coat, parcel, 
and waiting-rooms; the telegraph office; 
the hair-dressing rooms; and the railroad 
and theater-ticket offices. 

The internal arrangements of the hotel 
itself—the spacious halls, the broad and 
commodious staircases, the many parlors 
and reception-rooms (special for both 
sexes)—have been noted and most favorably 
commented upon by all who have visited 
the ‘Fifth Avenue.” The rooms them- 
selves sre models of convenience and ele- 
gance. The dining-rooms have lately beep 
remodeled, and in the decoration of one of 
these the artist selected his motives from 
about the time of the thirteenth century. 
The tone and color are nicely adjusted, and 
the constructive lines of the decoration, 
woodwork, and stained _ are happily 
studied. The efforts of the artist (Mr. W. 
J. McPherson) are in this, as well as in all 
other work executed by bim in this hotel, 


exquisite and tasteful, 


In regard to safety and immunity from 
the ravages and fear of fire, no housein the 
world is superior to the ‘‘ Fifth Avenue.” 
As near absolute safety as can be secured 
is furnished. There is water for the extin- 
guishing of fire on every floor, and watch- 
men, trained firemen, are also upon each 
floor at every hour and minute of the day 
and night. These men have been careful 
ly selected for their faithfulness and cour- 
age, added to long years of experience, and 
the guest can rest assured in the fidelity 
~~ practice. 

_ The proprietors have made special and 
extensive preparations for the entertain- 
ment of wedding parties. Everything 
needed for such receptions can be readily 
supplied here—such as rooms, adornments, 
wedding-lunches, breakfasts or dinners, 
and carriages, with servants, in or without 
livery; the furnishing of servants in livery 
being a new feature and one certain to be 
appreciated. There have been prepared 
and handsomely fitted several large and 
small dining-rooms for private parties, 
clubs, etc., and no better place in the cit 
for such social occasions can be found. It 
only remains to add that the hotel is situa- 
ted between Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth Streets, occupying that frontage, and 
is opposite Madison Square. Also that 
stages and horre-cars pass the doors every 
second, DARLING, GRISWOLD & Co. 

I 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


THOUSANDS have feund out during these 
years of hard times that there is no se- 
curity like good improved real estate. A 
man who loans money on such security, 
with a suitable margin—say fifty per cent. 
—is sure not to make a loss, as sure as he 
possibly can be in taking anythiog. We 
have been personally acquainted with the 
**Cental Illinois Loan Agency,” at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., for many years, and it is ex- 
tensively known to our patrons and the 
public generally as a most worthy, reliable 
concern. It is managed in a close, con- 
servative way and on sound business 
principles. It receives money from cap- 
italists in all sections of the country, and 
loans the same at from 8 to 10 per cent. in- 
terest. The security taken is generally 
improved farm properly. The rule is never 
to loan more than one-third to one-half of 
the actual cash value of the property. 
Every title is carefully scrutinized before 
any loan is made; and thus far this agéncy, 
it is said, has never been deceived or lost a 
single dollar, either of principal or inter- 
est, on the many millions of dollars it bas 
loaned. The loans are mostly made at five 
years and all expenses are paid by the bor- 
rower. The actuary of this company, Mr. 
William D. Sanders, has been in the busi- 
ness some twenty years and well under- 
stands his duties. Those who have money 
to Joan should address him at Jacksonville, 
Ill. Full printed particulars will be 
promptly given in regard to every detail in 








the management of this exc :llent eoncern, 
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FRUITS OF THE PERSIAN LOOM. 


DISPLAY OF ORIENTAL RUGS AND CAR. 
PETS AT W. & J. SLOANE'S. 


AN attractive display of that most tempt- 
ing class of household goods, oriental rugs, 
in the show windows of W. & J. Sloane. 649, 
651, and 655 Broadway. to-day, offers a 
rare chance to buy at a large special sale of 
Persian carpets and rugs, in all sizes, at lesg 
than cost. This sale includes a few choice 
Turkish rugs. The smaller sizes of rugs are 
hung about in convenient places for ex- 
amination on the first floor: but the main 
show is on the floor above. Here the walls 
are literally covered with these rich-toned 
and peculiar) v designed products of foreign 
countries. They bang in rows, one above 
the other, and drop their heavy lengths 
from every possible support. All sizes are 
represented, both in square and oblong 
forms, from mere mats, costing $4 and $5, 
up to several hundred dollars. The car- 
pets lie in huge rolls on the floor, with 
length enough spread out to show the 
varied patterns. By their side and match- 
ing on to the widths of carpet spread out 
are the borders designed to go with them. 
These in some cases match in color and 
patterns while in others again they afford 
striking contrasts. The Persian rugs of- 
fered during the remainder of the month at 
special prices embrace a great variety of 
patterns and represent all the Persian dis- 
tricts where the manufacture is car- 
ried on. Here are seen those queer 
combinations of color and_ irregular- 
ities of figure which are iovariably 
found in the work of the poorer 
districts, where the workers are too desti- 
tute to purchase at one time material 
enough for avy one piece, but use up from 
week to week what they are able to pur- 
chase as their work proceeds. Consequent- 
ly, » rue usually begins with colors entirely 
different from those that finish it, nor are 
the designs of the two ends often alike. 
These peculiarities are hailed with delight 
by experienced buyers, for they stamp the 
article as genuire beyond a doubt. At- 
tractions are not confined, however, to 
this one line of goods, The entire estab- 
lishment, with its immense stock, is open 
for inspection. The floors are covered 
with Axminsters and Wiltons. tbe leading 
carpets in fashionable houses where econ- 
omy is uncalled for, with body Brussels for 
less pretentious homes, and with tapestries 
and ingrains for the modest beginner. 
These last are made this season in the same 
designs and colors as are tise costliest of 
Axminsters. Persian colors, rich and 
dark, and small mixed figures, run through 
all grades and kinds. For country-houses 
in summer are shown fancy and plain 
matting. The former come in small figures, 
Oil-cloths, linoleums, and corticine are 
added to the list, for covering offices, halls, 
basements, etc. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 

For years the St. Nicholas Hotel bas 
been a conspicuous landmark in the neigh- 
borhood of Broadway and Spring Street. 
And, though it bas witnessed the decline of 
the retail and the invasion of the wholessle 
trade in tbat vicinity, it has suff-red little 
change within that lapse of time. Lately, 
however, it has been thought well by the 
proprietor, Mr. Uriah Welch, to remodel 
and modernize some of its features, with a 
view to the greater convenience of his gueste, 
To this end, the great dining-room has been 
rearranged, and the kitchen newly con- 
structed and supplied with new ranges, 





| cooking utensils, and conveniences, includ- 


ing steam-tables for keeping the joints, 
etc. hot during theservice of meals. In 
its fittings the culinary department is per- 
fect, and easily accessible from the dining 
and breakfast-rooms. All these changes, 
including the separation of the entire 
southern wing of the hotel from the main 
house, have been carried on without incom 
moding the guests, who have largely in- 
creased in number since May ist. A new en- 
trance for ladies’, too, has been constructed 
from Broadway and is provided with an 
elevator. The loc:tion of the hotel, us is 
well known, is especially convenient for 
business men who come to New York to 
purchase goods, while its management de- 
serves now as much ss ever the excellent 
reputation it has always enjoyed. 


TROY DAILY TIMES. 


Turis journal, now in its 27th year of pub- 
lication, is confessedly unrivalled as a 
newspaper for the counting-room, the 
study, and the family circle. All its de- 
partments are admirably and carefully ed- 
ited. Its correspondence is a feature spe- 
cially to be commended; its compilation of 
news, of choice miscel:any, of gossip of 
all kinds, of political thought and move- 
ment, fresh, interesting, and instructive. 
Its local columns, including ‘‘ Out-of-Town 
Notes,” are very full. Its editorial discus- 
sions earnest, instructive, and comprehen- 
sive. In short, the reputation of the Zimes 
is not surpassed by that of any other paper 
in the state, outside of the metropolis. Its 
immense circulation makes it the best ad- 
vertising medium in Northern New York. 
The Times is now published from the old 
publication house (recently burned, but 
now reconstructed). J. M. Francis & 








Tucker, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 
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FIREWORKS. 


FourtTH OF JULY comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, ex- 
pect to bave & good time. The young 
boys, from 2 years old up to 76, are 
crammed full of patriotism for Chinese 
fire-crackers and torpedoes and pin-wheels; 
while the old boys, aged 76 and upward, 
who sometimes are a little deaf, want.can- 
non and bell-ringing, and also speeches, 
and flags, and mflitary display, and martial 
music (with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’), and—— 
lemonade. Now, we vote for the Fourth 
of July programme adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good 
things. The voice of that dead patriot— 
could it speak to us—would eloquently 
plead for the old-fashioned observance 
of this memorable day. In some cities 
(like Brooklyn) and towns they say: ‘‘ You 
shan’t have fireworks. You will burn 
up our property.” Why don’t these old 
fogie places exclude the use of kerosene 
oil, which has caused the destruction of 
millions of property? Why don’t they 
prohibit the use of steam, because of 
the bursting of boilers? Why don’t they 
st>p street-railroad cars, because chil- 
dren are occasionally killed? Why not 
first banish whisky and rum and brandy 
and other alcoholic poisons, which directly 
cause the death of tens of thousands an- 
nually, which directly cause more loss of 





-property every year than all the kerosene 


and powder and fire-crackers and steam- 
explosions and volcanic eruptions ever 
known in the history of the world. Be con- 
sistent, ye wise men of the city of Brook- 
lyn, and other benighted places where the 
boys are now compelled to go away from 
home to properly celebrate our national 
birthday. 

But there are, happily, some hundreds of 
cities, and thousands of country towns, and 
a countless number of villages where fire- 
works are not excluded, and where ‘‘a good 
time is coming” at our next celebration. 
And now is the time to prepare forit. A few 
weeks only will pass away before the happy 
event will be ushered in. The times are hard, 
and you may not all want to make a large 
investment for the holiday. Consider the 
matter carefully, and then make out your 
orders and send them to the ‘“‘ Unexcelled 
Fireworks Company,” No. 7 Park Place, 
New York, and they will be promptly filled, 
at the very lowest mark*t prices. They are 
honorable, reliable men, and will do pre- 
cisely as they agree, as we happen to know 


from personal experience. See their ad- 
vertisement, elsewhere. 





A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFER- 
ENCE. 


On the morning of the twenty-fourth duy 
of February last a very serious accident oc- 
curred to the elevator of the Grand Hotel 
in Paris, whereby three persons (a lady,‘a 
gentleman, and the operator) were instantly 
killed, 

Ono the morning of the thirtieth day of 
April following the engineer of the Mar- 
quand Building, Nos. 59 and 61 Liberty 
Street, New York, noticing that the main 
lifting cable of the elevator there was 
much worn and needed to be replaced, im- 
mediately started for the office of the build- 
ers, Otis Brothers & Co., to procure a new 
one, Atthe same time two passengers (a 
lady and a gentleman) entered the car and 
with the operator began the ascent. Be- 
fore reaching the top the worn cable parted, 
und the car was instantly brought to a 
stand by the safety appliances provided for 
the purpose. 

The difference: In the first case men- 
tioned, three tunerals followed the break- 
ing of some of the ropes and connections. 
In the other, the occupants of the car, with 
not even a fright, quietly stepped out of it 
and safely pursued their way. 


A ———_— 
FULLER, WARREN & CO. 


Tue well-known manufacturers, Fuller, 
Warren & Co., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column, are now selling 
at very reasonable prices their celebrated 
Ruby and Pearl Surface-burning and Self- 
feeding Furnaces. The Clinton and Crys- 
tal Furnaces are equally popular, to say 
nothing of their new stove, ‘‘The Splen- 
did,” which is a self-feeding parlor stove. 

he flues are entirely distinct from each 
other, thereby being prevented from becom- 
ing overheated. This stove also has a sus- 
pended sectional fire-pot. The grate is made 
in circular form. The ornamental work of 
the stove is neat and elegant. It is con- 
structed in the best manner throughout, as 
& careful study will show. ‘‘ The Splen- 
did” is an ornament to any home and can 
be seen at Troy, N. Y., or at the branch 
stores of Fuller, Warren & Co.—viz, 236 
Water 8:., N. Y.; 80 River St., Cleveland, 
0.; and 56 Lake St,, Chicago, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 





Tue immensely- valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It bas been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every scction of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by Tift INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordioary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 86) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 


ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 


$8, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an ‘‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





STEEL BARB FENCING. 


WE are in the habit of calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to such advertisements 
as appear in our columns from time to 
time as we consider of special interest. 
In this issue there appears the advertise- 
ment of the Washburn and Moen M’f’g Co. 
‘with reference to the Patent Steel Barb 
Fencing they have lately introduced, and 
concerning which we bave had before 
something tosay. Weare constrained to 
refer to this subject again on account of the 
extraordinary and unprecedented demand 
which during the past year has sprung up 
for this style of fencing. It would seem, 
from the statements we have from those 
who have had it in use for some time, as 
well as from those who have been lately 
examining it, to be destined to absolutely 
and wholly supersede every other kind and 
style of fencing, where the questions of 
efficiency or economy are largely taken into 
consideration. We are credibly informed 
that at the present time the farmers of the 
North and Northwestern States are buying 
this fencing to an amount which would 
make 160 iniles of finished fencing each day, 
which requires 160,000 pounds of the ma- 
terial. This would seem to be a significant 


suggestion to any one in want of a new 
fence! 





PARENTS 
can keep no more efficacious medicine in 
the house for the treatment of their chil- 
dren, when suddenly attacked with croup, 
which annually makes grievous ravages 
among* their flocks of little ones. Let 
them watch their children, aod when their 
eyes are heavy and their breathing ob- 
structed let them rub their necks and 
chests well with the Venetian Liniment, 
and they will never have to deplore their 
removal by Croup, formidable as is the 
disease. One hundred dollars will be paid 
to any ofie who will prove that Dr. Tobias 
has ever published any certificates but gen- 





uine ones, 


THE WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS CO. 


THE Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
whose goods are sold in almost every coun- 
try on the globe, have recently made a 
sweeping reduction in the prices of their 
rifles which will undoubtedly have the 
effect of largely increasing their sales. 
Though the company for several years past 
have been extremely busy in filling orders 
for the Turkish Governmeat, they have 
continued to make-improvements in all 
the arms they manufacture. As a con- 
sequence, the Winchester Rifle, both for 
sporting and military purposes, has a 
world-wide reputation. The Winchester 
Repeating Rifle had its origin in the Jen- 
pings Repeating Gun, well known prior to 
1850; but the improvements were patented 
and completed in 1860. During the war 
the gun was known as the Henry Rifle; but 
its manufacture was abandoned in 1866. At 
that time the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. commenced the manufacture of new 
and greatly improved arms, known as 
the Winchester Repeaters. The Win 
chester is, as ita name implies, a _re- 
peating or magazine gun, and differing 
from single breech-loaders in tbis, that, 
while it may be used as a single breech- 
loader with as great rapidity as any of the 
latter class, the magazine, filled with from 
ten to seventeen cartridges, forms a reserve 
to be used in emergencies, when greater 
rapidity of fire is desired. While retain- 
ing the same breech mechanism as the 
Henry, the entire structure of the maga- 
zine and method of filling it is so changed 
that it is filled from the rear or breech-end, 
through a spring cover, which closes auto- 
matically after the insertion of each car- 
tridge, and may be replenished as the 
cartridges are used, even without removing 
the gun from the shoulder. From this 
magazine, the cartridge is transferred to 
the barrel by a carrier-block, actuated by 
a finger-lever (occupying the place of the 
trigger-guard in other guns), which by a 
single motion cocks the gun, ejects the 
shell of the last cartridge fired, brings a 
fresh cartridge from the magszine into the 
barrel, and securely c.oses the breech, leav- 
ing but one motion—viz , pulling the trig- 
ger—to complete tife operation of loading 
and firing. ‘These two motions, being sim- 
ple und in direct line with the gun, can be 
performed with the gun at the shoulder 
and without removing the hand from it, 
securing to the Winchester a remarkable 
rapidity of firing. In accuracy and effi- 
ciency it is equal to any other gun using the 
same charge of powder and lead. These 
qualities, which are undisputed by those 
who have used the gun, were publicly 
demonstrated at Creeamoor, in the com- 
bined rapidity and accuracy match, last 

ear. A large assortment of Winchester 

‘ire Arms may be examined at the depot 
for sales, No. 245 Broadway, New York, 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogues may 
be obtained here, or at the factories, in New 
Haven. 

eee 

Dont suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of the 
foot. The Macomber Patent Last is mod- 
eled after the foot, and shoes made on it 
must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
has the sole right for Kings County to 
manufacture these shoes. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Buking Powder and 
Flavoring Extracts are the only kinds made 
by a practical chemist and physician, 
with special regard to their healthfulness 
and purity. 


Sc 
A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N dG. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
& Kounabebd friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, JoHNSON & LorD, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


IT SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE 

that a remedy made of such common, 
sinple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, etc., should make so many and 
such marvelous and wonderful cures as Hop 
Bitters do; but when old ag ae rich 
and poor, Pastor and Doctor, Luwyer and 
*Editor all testify to having been cured by 
them, you must believe and try them your- 
self and doubt no longer. See otber 
column. 


—_— 
Hearinc REstorED.—Great invention 
by one who was deaf for 20 years. Send 
stamp for particulars. JNo. GARMORE, 
Lock-box 905, Covington, Ky. 
————___ 


Buarr’s Priuus—Knoglish Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1 25 
by mail. H. Pianten & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggiste. 
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No Ad Agent can insert an 
advertisement in our list of twenty-six 
Standard Weeklies at ten dollars a line 
without losing money. Those advertisers 
who want to obtain the best possible circu- 
lation without expending more than from 
$30 to $100 should address Gro. P. Row- 
ELL & Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 





_to send money by mail, but either procure 


a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
fa the world. The inventor has used 
Gair Dye for 37 J; 
injury to his hea! 
rfect Dye. 





. No. 
Y. Sold by all pA LA, 


BALD HEADS 


cam be covers Wit 6 nase cundtiy Sires to the Bald 
spot, s0 perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
rived as to ap each hair A+ fesuing from the 
skin, hair the same shade and 





‘ect the: 
sannowbe detected. ELON 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 





Gentlemen's Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Dress, Double Sole, and Cork Sole,at $5 and up- 


ward. 
Ladies’ fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS’ 


, 
No. 1196 BROADWAY. corner 2th &t. 








efore buying P ano or Organ. Read my latest circular. 
WAR Lowest prices ever given. Aadress RGA YS 
eee Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. eee 


BEA 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Bouts and Shoes, of all kind 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of acentury, on the oowular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best fam'ly trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the bert attention, 








BUFFALO SCALE C0,’S 


Patent Combination Beam makes 


s||cfatefz|s 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


UBY & By EARL 


Surface-Burning WH Self-Feeting 


FURNACES 
nc N TON | Wrought 


Iron, 











ib) lue Furrace. 
Vnroveribie Fis K-LINSD FIRE-POT. 


CRYSTAL 


Wrought Iron Furnace, 
WITH CADrACT CRED BESS 
ROLLER, WARKEN & CO., 
Troy, ew York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
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FIRE WORKS, 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS,” BALLOONS, 


and everything requisite in 
that line for out-door gath- 
erings, evening processions, 
the decoration of public and 
private buildings, and also 
for the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 
tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lis's, con- 
taining full information in 
regard toevery kind of Fire- 
Works, Flags, ete., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of the | = 
Couatry. 


In all cases full particulars must 


accompany each Order, and the money, } g}'S)" Aucust. #4 


by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, must 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of ‘‘The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that may be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
Y PARK PLACH, 
NEW YORK. 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will,Wissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This* solution possesses all 
the heaitn-ziving qualities and tonic virtues of 





na(ura!l sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
— of the surf. For sale b ITMAN, gener- 
J. 


Broadway and Barciav it. . NW. 


Big discounts to 
trade. Send for 
full Price List— 
will send sample 
: net C. O. Di— 
privilege to ex- 


1 long, $ feet deep, % 7 a 3 amine. Last ad- 
pone this 





“ “ “ Q 


TO CASH BUYERS. 


An immense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
SARIS - —_ ae Sor the favorite * CW,” 12 Stops, 
e er we —list price $275—we will accept 
935 CASH. Other: styles at proportionate prices. 

‘his is no humbug. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there. and we are the only adveriisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer My permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate. New York ; Rev. 
8. E. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalogue. 


ALLEGER. BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 








HOTELS. 


Westminster Hotel, 


COR. IRVING PLACE AND 16th 8T., 
NEAR UNION SQUARE AND BROADWAY. 


CHANGED TO THEAMERICAN PLAN. 


RATES REDUCED. 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 


The undersigned would announce to his friends 
end the traveling public generally that he has as- 
sumed the proprietorship of the Westminster, and 
will se onduct the same on the American plan at 
bat TH 50 per Day 

‘he superior « er callenc eof this elegant hotel will 
be sustained. The central location of the West- 
minster is unsurpassed by any house in the city, 
convenient vo all promine a retail stores and the 
leading places of wan ~ men 

KDW ARD A. GILSON, 
Late of Taylor & Gilson, of the St, Denis. 


New York, May 2d, 1878 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 





This popular risort for Travelers has been re- 
juvenated and improved, and business continued 
without interruption under the same management. 
All the features that have so signally contributed 
to ius world-wide reputation will be maintained. A 
as tariff of $5.50 per day for all parts of the 

ouse 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor, 
Late firm 8. HAWK & CO. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
sens June Ist. Board for June, $3 per day; July, 
Kooms on third floor $17.50 per 
we ~4 Families at reduced rates. 
CHAB. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 
e 


The New York Hotel Gazette says: **The aristo- 
cratic Clarendon is the best hotel for quiet home 
come orts and select social enjoyment.” 


RVING HOU SE, New York, Broadway ané 
Twelfth St. wuropeen gee. Single rooms 75c, to 
1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Liberal = duction 
weekly. Restaurant Seet-c lass. GEO, P. RL 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Unien Square). 








St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW. Proorietors. 
Richards House, 


ASBURY PARK, 

Just built. New furnituce, aakae. bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
First-class table. Semmens, and weekly boarders 
cannot do better than addr 
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Rup DOLPH SOs... Bos 28: 8. St. Louis, Mo. c SUT “IT OUT. 


Mrs. W. L. RICHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 








GET THE BEST. 


Notwithstanding the great depression of business, 
and sold 


282,812 Machines in 1877--se~o 20,49 


PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


The public are warned againsta gunn 


eit machine, made after an old abandoned model of our Ma- 
chine. To geta genuine “ “ing ER SEWING MACHINE,” buy only of our authorized Agents, and see that 
each Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped on the arm. 


THE SINGER M’F’G CU., Principal Office, 34 Union Square, N. Y. 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 


’ MORE THAN IN ANY PRE- 
Vi0US YEAR. 





AVERILL PAINT, 


IXED READY FOR USE 
Received the Highest Award from 4 nee" Uoaumissioners tor’ Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CALCI 


or, COMPRESSED CALCIMINY 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, etc. was | aaa vaopiying to can be applied by any one. Sample Cards sen 
y applyin 
' AVERILL cheMic 
ando 


32 Burling Sip. N. Y.; 171 Kast R 
N.E. 


Cor. Fourth and Kace Sts., Philadelphians 191 ttigh St., Boston, Mass, 


CAKE: 


toy AL, PAL ny. go East’ River St., Clevelan $ 


[May 23, 1878. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


HE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new xow,, cut to 
order, in the hight of fashion. 

Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, and represent everything just as 
itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 
as attraetive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 

We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ will, as itis entirely different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
1204 and 122 Chamolain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEE THE BEST. 


The Greatest Variety, the Lowest-Priced 


BUSINESS AND DRESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 


ONE-PRICE CLOTHIERS. 
NOS. 398, 400, and 402 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 


Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 






Modet "66. Model’73. Model '76. 
Sporting Uifie, Octagon Barrel..823 00 $27 00 %35 00 


“ .™ = 23 00 27 00 35 00 
” « Round * 22 00 25 00 32 00 
CArDine.....00 coorcccccsccssereeees 20 00 24 00 27 00 


(# Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MANTLE GLASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc., etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St., near Sixth Ave. 


‘ou Patented December Lith, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 


COFFS) STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


ge Og thes THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 

















TAKETHE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


: WM. C. WOLFY, of Point Coupee Parish, La., has recently 
we : ‘ <i \ received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
z, . \ inacase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 
pronounced hopeless by his medical advisers. A Stone placedina 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 
This case, fully reported and well attested, will be sent to and 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








LATEST STYLES OF SHOES. 
E. D.. BURT & CO., 
No. 287 Fulton Street, 


have Completed their Assortmeat of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


SUITED FOR SPRING WEAR, 
and invite the publicto examine them before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. We have a full assortment of 
alltbe Latest Styles of 
MATERIAL A D NEWEST SHAPES OF PAT- 
TERNS AND LASTS. 
We are confident chat no better asso: tment or 
KR PRICKS 





can be found in tou or New York. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 257 Fulton Street. 


0 LOVED CISINe AGENT can ins: Ly 
ee ne in our list of twenty-six aPrinie 
AKU WEtK (tes at ten dollars a jine without 
losing mu’ wf hose advertisers wo wan! to obtain 
the best and largest cisculation possible without ex- 
pending more than from §30to $1U0 should address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





USES THE 








PEABODY MARTINI BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 





KILL DEER PATTERN SPORTING RIFLE. 


NEW UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 45 CAL. 70-GRAIN CARTRIDGE. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. 














May 23, 1878.] 


Weebly Market Review, 


(For week ending friday, May 18th, 1878.) 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Br»zil Coffee.—The position 
of the market has undergone very little 
change since our last issue, and only a very 
small amount of business from first hands 
has been in progress. The bu»yant feel- 
ing, however, continues, and prices have 
had a hardening tendency. The offerings 
have been small; while stocks are becom- 
ing gradually reduced, with a comparative 
limited supply to cone forward from the 
primary markets. These facts, together 
with favorable advices from Rio, continue 
to add strength to the posi ioa of the hold- 
ing interests. Mild Coffees.—In the ab- 
sence of stocks, the market has been very 
quiet, with a very small amount of busi- 
ness transacted. The only available par- 
cels of Maracaibo in first hands are held at 
a limit, and of other descriptions the mar- 
ket is almost bare. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice.......144@19% 


Santos,Ord. to Choice...........se0e. 184%@194% 
POs ove 6b cccscccnccsicssccescces 24 @26 
Paina és scttccnescccascéccsceces 28 28s 
Maracaibo...........-.. btasdaucweaed 17 ¢@19¢ 
Ws oc ntsissccce Pere Peer eT eT Te 188@19 


TEKA.—The auction sale of Thursday 
was chiefly composed of inferior grades, 
and the prices realized were low, except 
for one chop of Green, which realized 
full figures. At private sale Greens have 
yielded a little to buyers, with a fair busi- 
ness in consequence, the other kinds show- 
ing no appreciable change. No later ad- 
vices have been received from Japan; but 
samples of new crop have been shown and 
are of fine quality. We quote: 


HByson......... ore tina @& & 
Young Hyson........... imine & 
English Breakfast....... esecansens 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan.......... ceebewnct 2 @ 55 
Oolong....... ubwccebuuns eieweed 25 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—There is scarce- 
ly any change in the position of the mar- 
ket since the issue of our last report. Stocks 
are firmly he'd, the tone of the market 
haviog materially strengthened; and, while 
business is rather quiet at the close, values 
are fully maintained and the lower grades 
show an advance in price. Refined.—Un- 
der the influence of a good steady demand, 
the muirket ha; gradually improved and 
closes strong, »t a slight advance, with re- 
finers’ well sold up. Both Powdered and 
Granulated are especially firm and are 


stronger than the other Hards. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TY%@ 75% 
Harp. -Cut Loaf............ seceeee DY@10 
Ch Se ee eae 9% @ 9% 
DOWNING. .6idescccceccicaes 934 (M1014 
ET RPP E ETT TT TTT 91,@ 956 
Waitge.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8%@ 9 
Steam Refined A...... neta 8561@ 88¢ 
Extra C....... Bivaadee coseee 834@ 81g 
Yevtow.—Extra C........... euesaes 8i@ 8% 


Other grades, including C... 7 @8 


MOLASSES.—There has been a better 
feeling for the various descriptions, and, 
while prices are not q.otably higher, the 
market has a decidedly better tone. For 
West India grades there is a fair demand 
for ‘‘ Boiling,’ and values are fully up to 
84 cents for 50° test Cuda, in sone in- 
stances there being a disposition to quote 
even higher. The receipts for the past 
week have been very small, nothing hav- 
ing come direct to refiners: Grocery grades 
are still neglected and prices are nominal. 
New Orleans. —The demand continues 
steady and on a fair scale at current rates, 
We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades......... oo.ee. DOMInal, 

“Boiling Grades............. -..384 @— 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair.... 89 @40 
New Ocleans, “ good. .....45 @46 
New Orleans, best.......— @a2 


FISH.—In the absence of important 
arrivals of new Mackerel, more attention is 
given to old stock. Dry Cod are dull, 
though the supply is small. Box. Herring 
are in active demande, with parces of 
Sealed, to arrive, held at 20 cents. For 
Barrel Herring there is no inquiry. We 
quote: . 

George’s Cod, . Sa 
_ Grand Bank Cod - 225 @8 00 
Pickled, Scale, # ee - 8%. @ 4 25 
Pickled Cod, # pbl........... 350 @ 450 
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Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore........ eeeeeeeeese18 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new ...... eseeese 850 @11 0 
No. 8 Large, new.............. 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 800 @ 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1., @ bb].17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Bealed, # box veseesee 20 @— 22 
Herring. No.1, @ ena 10 @— 12 


SALT. — Quotations for Factory-filled 
continue very irregular, though the receipts 
and supply are small. Bulk is quiet, with 
firm prices ruling for West India and 
rather nominal rates for Mediterranean. 
We quote: 

Turk’s Island, ® bushel...... -— 26 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 2 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 


In small bags, 40 ina bbl..... 
tn «mal) pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 


Je 
2 SZ 


aig 


ASHES —The demand is for small job- 
bing only. We quote Pots 44@4% cents 
and Pearls 6@6% cents. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand for Flour has continued very moder- 
ate and buyers have reduced their offers 
every day, while sellers have evinced more 
willingness to meet them. Frequent sales 
have been made of odd lots on the dock and 
to close consignments at from 10 to 15 
cents below our last quotations; and, though 
sellers are loth to admit any decided gener- 
al decline, current prices are lower and the 
market closed yesterday with still a declin- 
ing tendency. Southern Flour has been in 
moderate demand for shipment to the 
Provinces and South American ports; and, 
besides the sales here, we learnof sales of 
3,000 bbls. for direct shipment from Balti- 
more for South America, on private terms. 
Rye Flour remains dull and prices are 





easier. Corn Meal.—The market has re- 
mained steady, under a moderate demand. 
We quote: 
Unsound Flour......... --..sees 4 50@ 5 75 
State Supers ..... osecscccsccse 4 OOS 
hen, POLE CCCP ETO COTTE COTE : 0O@ 8B 65 
State Extra.......... seveeee 4 TH@ 5 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. ‘Amber. wees 5 HO@ 5 90 
hite...... 5 75@ 6 00 
Minnesote, nen to Fane). 5 15@ 5 50 
New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 00 
Southern Flour..... Cbedessccccces © OOO Oe 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs. . ........5. 3 00@ 8 60 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ... ihddindecds 2 25@ 3 50 
GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand for 


Wheat has continued very moderage, and, 
notwithstanding the light receipts, prices 
have favored the buyer. Shippers’ pur- 
chases have been unusually light, and only 
to fill engagements; while in some cases 
shippers have been sellers, both of lots on 
the spot and delivery ahead. No. 2 Mil- 
waukee Spring remains scarce and held at 
extreme figures; but buyers have resisted 
every effort to advance the price, and the 
market closed dull yesterday for this, as 
wellas for all other kinds, at the prices 
quoted below. Corn.—The murket has 
been tame, yet there has occurred no change 
of moment in prices; while the demand 
has been fair both forconsumption and ex- 
port. Rye.—The demand continues moder. 
ate at steady: prices. Barley remains dull 
and nominal, the season being about over, 
Oats.—There was a fairly active export 
movement, both in lots on the spot and.to 
arrive, andthe sales have been consider- 
able, mainly for shipment. The market 
has been devoid of excjtement, however, 
and prices have rather tended in buyers’ 
favor. Beans.—The demand has been 
moderate for both Marrows and Mediums 
at about previous prices; but other kinds 
remain quiet at unchanged figures, except 


Blacks, which are lower. We quote: 
WHEAT: : 
White State...........eseeeee 140 @1 41 
White Western. . eAdndecmesenee 128 @1 36 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring.. -1%6@ — 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “** ....... 12434@ — 
No. 2 Chieago,, et cccace Dae Gee al 
Amber Michigan........+. 135 @1 36 
RYE 

Btate..cccccccccvcccccccve cocce TL @ % 
Western, .....cseeeeees ceeeee 70 @ 72K 
Corn: 

Western Yellow. New......... 51 @ 55 
Western White, New.......... 52 @ 55 
Oats: 

WI. .ccccccccccccccccccccce 30% @ 38 
Mixed... ..cccccceeccccccees ‘@ 348% 
BARLEY: 

State. ...... estcecee ccccccccesen 8 @ BW 
Canada.. ae dnemwaaeees 4 60 @ 85 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 175 @1 77% 
Medium, New........--.++-+. 1 624@ 1 65 
White Kidney, New.........-- 165 @1 75 
Red Kidney, Nuw...........6. 245 @2 50 


Pea, prime.........seeseeeeee- 165 @1 W 


HAY.—Prices of all grades continue 
weak, with the demand light and receipts 
liberal. We quote shipping 55@60 cents, 


retail qualities 70@80, Clover 50@65, and 
Salt 40@45. Straw is léss inquired for, 
and, though prices are not quotably lower, 


an unsteady feeling is manifest. The quota- 
tions remain 45@50 cents for Long Rye, 


‘85@40c. for Short, and 40@45c. for Oat, 


cush, 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the demand ws only moderate; but prices 
ruled strong and a trifle higher on best 
grades. The range was 9@11} cents for 
Ordinary to Choice Steers, to dress 55@57 
lbs, to the gross cwt.; 8c. for rough Texas 
Oxen, to dress 55 Ibs.; and 3§@4\c. for 
fat Bulls. For the week ending Saturday 
lust the shipments were 5,630 qrs. Beef 
and 185 Live Cattle. Milch Cows continue 
quiet, but a somewhat better feeling was 
manifest. A few sold at $50@$60. Calves 
were in better request, with prices a shade 
higber. Quoted 4@4\éc. for common and 
5@64 for ordinary to good. Fat Sheep 
were in demand, and, with a light supply, 
holders succeeded in obtaining an advance. 
Common to good Clipped sold at 48@54c. 
and choice and extra 54@64c. For Lambs 
the inquiry was light. A few soldat 744@ 


81¢c for common to good Southern, 
Western, and State. No Live Hogs on 
sale. The receipts for the week were 11,- 


875 Beef Cattle, 64 Cows, 3,950 Calves, 21,- 
065 Sheep, and 27,961 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—The Hog product con- 
tinues to meet with little favor from either 
the regular dealers or the speculators, and 
business has been circumscribed, while 
values have steadily tended in buyers’ 
favor. Pork.—There has been very little 
inquiry, and transactions have only been 
induced by further concessions on the part 
of sellers. Bucon.—The market remains 
extremely quiet, and there is not enough 
doing to establish quotations. Cut Meats 
remain quiet, but without change. Lard bas 
been difficult of sale in any considerable 
quantity, even at some reduction from 
previous quotations. Speculators have been 
uousually indifferent, and material conces- 
sions on the part of sellers have failed in 
inducing any considerable movement. Beef 
remains dull and prices favor the buyer; 
but are still nominal for most kinds. Beef 
Hams have been more sought after, and, 
being scarce, are rather higher. We quote: 





18 0 @13 50 
City Extra & India Mess, tierce.20 00 @% 00 
PorRK: 

Mess, Western.....-....00.66. 900 @9 50 
Extra Prime, Wgstern....,.... 650 @8 7% 


Prime Mess.......... qaaacenas 10 25 @13 00 

LarD: 

Weat. iene +» Pr., # 100 Bs. : —— — 

City, prime.. xidecadece seeee 6 BTKE@— — 

Refined. .....c. ccccececsccees 5 00 @ 7 62% 

Hams: 

Pickled........ bbcdSiscccccdscecidn OGRE 

BRING lsc iiicctiecccacccqetcccsics. S GIS 

SHOULDERS: 

Pickled «+--+. baits PERT ee 414@ 4% 

a bs —. ddadees aacedae sscase 4 OSE 
Wea cee ccc ceu ind casdes 5 @ 54% 

Pickled RMON ereccaadacececaedne 54@ 7 


WOOL.—The market has not changed 
in any important particular. The demand 
is still slow, running chiefly on low-price 
grades, quotations for which exhibit great- 
er strength than is manifested for the bet- 
ter descriptions. Ohio X and XX have 
dropped to 36@38 cents; und even at these 
figures, which in ordinary times would be 
called low, the demand is notin the least 
stimulated, Duyers still holding off, antici- 
pating a lower range in the near future. 
One thing, however, is certain, and that is 
that bottom is about reached. The new 
clip of Ohio is expected to open at 30@33 
cents. Add to this transportation, interest, 
shrinkage, and other incidental expenses, 
and we have the price, laid down here, 
83@36 cents. Add to this a profit, and it is 
found tbat the quotation of to-day for 
stock that has the benefit of ten months’ 
storage is about equal to the range that 
will probably rule for new Wool when the 
market is fairly ‘opened. We quote: 





American XXX .. ..csceseeesee 40 @—43 

she DO). re 88 

« Kircccecccccccceee 33 @—88 
American, Combing.............~40 @—4s8 
ER eee ee. 20 
Superfine Pulled...........-....—a7 40 
E man —, Seesued Wiis cldieadicnes —24 @—27 
ABER: MOBTER sc cn ccccsnscctecess —16 @—-19 
Cal. “sp! g Clip, ‘Unwashed, sup.. 25 @—28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwas . fair ...... 22 —24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 15 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 12 15 


BUTTER.—The demand has 


and heavy and prices for 


We quote: 


State and Pennsylvania peeaeha ks 
Western and Canadian, choice.... 


POTATOES.—The market 
has become much firmer, 


We quote: 


ers are firm. We quote: 


Flaxseed, 


Clover, Western, 1876,prime, per!b. 74¢@ 
Timothy,good to prime, per a 130 @i 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 
estern. rough........ 1 50 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


been pret- 


ty brisk and the market has become firmer 
for fine grades of both State and Western. 


We quote: 

NR isn ad teenen 21 22 
State, tubs, selections.............. 20 @2l 
State, tubs, poor to prime........ --. 10 @19 
State, tubs, Creamery........... «we 19 @22 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 18 (@20 
Western, Creamery....... wqungee oe 22 @ 
Western, firkius, choice ........... 13° @l4 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 10 @12 


CHEESE.—The market has been dull 
ull kinds are 


lower. We quote: 

State Factory, fancy.............s006 10 @104¢ 
State Factory, good to fine..:....... 94@10 
State Factory, fair to good.......... @ 
Spete Daighes . fa.055 big he didsc ebecess o 10 
Western Factory, choice..... < 9 ¢ 91 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 74¢@ 8 
Western Factory, fair to wood...... --- 6 @ TK 


EGGS.—The market is quiet and steady. 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 18 @14 
@— 


13 
.. 11K @124 


FRUILTS.—Domestic ites Where | is 
no change to note, the market continuing 
without the le.st animation. There i3 some 
inquiry for Apples, but at prices so low 
that holders prefer to take their chances in 


the future. Small Fruits are quiet and 
nominal. We quote: 

Apples, State, new........2.  - see 445@ 6 
PA POPPE EEO COLTCTREE B46 @ 446 
BOGTER MOGUROIGS 6 occ cccicccscscess 4 @12 
Peaches, peeled, _— tical 8 @13 
Peaches, unpeeled ....... cccccccees 34%@ 41 
Blackberries...... ienwhabacnnne wahate 9 @10% 
BIGUN eg cacccaccccccstgesaasucte ute 12 2, @is 


for Potatoes 


under an in- 
creased demand for replanting, the damage 
by the late frost haviog been considerable. 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 25 @I1 50 
- Gate, Reees.... <0. 2 00 


@2 2 


SEEDS.—For Grass there is only a job- 
bing inquiry from the local trade. 
is little or no demand for Flax, but hold- 


There 


7% 
75 @2 00 














Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $5550 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
Cora, per acre. 20 
8 - Potato, « 10 00 
“ “Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “« Rye, “ 10 00 
“ “ heat, ‘“ 15 00 
s ‘*” Grass, top-dress, 
OT GCTE.. 0:60 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime....... 87 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 35 00¢ 3 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal......... 3 00@ 3650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone, 31 00 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 U0 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
“ Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 82 00 
” “ Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
. “ Raw Bone Super. 
phosphate.....86 00@ 40 00 
Manhat‘an Blood Guano.. 47 5) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lot® less 
than car load)..cccce cccccecs 50 0.’ 
Matfield Fertilizers (car load 
EO vc ncctimgmines abe 45 00 
Soluble Pacific NG <ecaacses 45 Ov 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 U0@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G. Fish Guano. 3° 00@ +20) 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 880 @ ‘29 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.. #0 UO@ 35 00 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in tbls 1. 1700@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer Co. = 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate.. 44 00 
High-grade os 9 Se reereengi 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone.............+ 42 00 
OMG MOOD se cnicccaccccccécenese om 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 1500@ 18 00 
PISMGN, DOF £O0s 00000000 cece +0. 80@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 8%(¢c.@ 9c 
Sulpbate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 38yc@4 c 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2¥c.@ 2%e 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4c.@ 4%c 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 44¢c.@ 5i¢e 
Dried Blood, per Ib............+- .. 2460.@ 8 « 
Dried Flesh MTT CCCI OT eT 2e@3 c 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 49 00 
? zs Root’s Fine Boue........-- 45 00@ 50 00 
B. Root’s o. 3, Saeee “aeceeess pccucakens 40 00@ =o 00 
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PARISIAN COSTUMES, 


Dinner Dresses, 


EVENING TOILETS, 


AND A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


GARMENTS, 


OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, from the most 
FASHIONABLE MATERIALS, will be offered at 
VERY LOW PRICES for the balance of the season. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


_ Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
Wedding Trousseauy, 


AND CENERAL 
OUTFITTNG DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, 
MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 


EVERY article appertaining to this department 
will be found of the best and 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway and (9th St. 


TAPESTRIES, 


RAW SILKS, 


Hindoo and Cold Cloths, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


CRETONNES, SERGES, SATINES, 


Lace Curtains 


and DRAPERIES, 
LACE BEDSPREADS, LAMBREQUINS, 
and PILLOW-SHAMS, 
GOLD-BORDERED AND HULLAND SHADES, 
CORNICES, POLE and RINGS, MATTRESSES, etc., 
to order at short notice. 


Amold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


a Financial, 


DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY. 

















WE were pleased to see, some time since, 
that Surrogate Calvin had decided that the 
will of the late Alexander T. Stewart was 
a valid, legal, and properly executed doc- 
ument. Had he decided otherwise, there 
would have been consternation among all 
will-makers in every direction. If such 
a elear-headed business man as A. T. 
Stewart was known to be, aided by the 
soundest and ablest legal talent which he 
always employed, is not able to dispose of 
his own property in his own chosen way, 
then we had better launch headlong and 
at once into communism and take the bit- 
ter, bloody consequences. But the dead 
merchant, notwithstanding the Surrogate’s 
decision, it seems, must not, after all, be 
permitted te have his own way. A plain 
and simple will, clearly expressed, like 
that of Mr. Stewart’s, would appear to be 
all that was necessary to pass his property. 
But it seems to be of no account. Lawyers 
commence proceedings attacking it, and 
up to the present time we havé never 
had a statement of the slightest reason 
why they object to it. Can it be that 
lawsuits may be founded upon nothing, 
and estates be put to the expense of 
defense against such attacks? A new 
suit bas just been commenced, and a long 
and severe legal fight is now promised, in 
order to secure, if possible, a slice of the 





millions which rightfully were going in 
another direction. If these new ‘‘ contest- 
ants” can have any proper or honorable 
standing in court, we don’t see why ‘‘all crea- 
tion” should not be admitted as co-partici- 
pants with them; in which event, of course, 
we sball, in case of success, geta few green- 
backs ourselves. If the day of millennial 
communism has come, and every man can 
‘vote himself a farm,” or a brown-stone 
mansion, or a marble palace on Fifth 
Avenue, open the polls, we say, and give us 
all a chance. Let us all have a magnifi- 
cent city castle, with modern improve- 
ments; a free ticket to the Grand Central 
in Saratoga; a country seat at Garden 
City; and also a bill of fare embracing 
‘‘ roast beef and plum pudding” for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in every year. 
Let the lazy and the shiftless, the tramps 
and the communists, come to the front; 
and the honest, hard-working man, who 
aspires to an honorable position among the 
intelligent, refined, and influential, take 
a back seat. 

It is high time that this matter was 
clearly understood—as clearly as plain En- 
glish words in the statute-books and in our 
state constitutions can make it; and our 
law-makers cannot be a minute too quick 
about it. Let us know whether any man, 
with a mind to work, may control the 
fruits of his labor. Let us know whether 
the Astors, the Vanderbilts, and the Stew- 
arts of the coming generations shall work 
for themselves or for others. Let us 
know whether another Fulton or another 
Morse or another Edison or another Field 
may control the results of his inventions, 
which may give to the world a treasure of 
wealth which can never be computed. Let 
us know whether capital shall ever be con- 
centrated, so that when called for to meet 
the wants of the Government, or to build 
our railroads, or to navigate the ocean, or 
to explore the wilds of Africa, or sail aship 
to the North Pole, or to found our Cooper 
Institutes, or endow our colleges, or do 
any other moral, patriotic, or Christian 
work—let us know, we say, whether we 
may raise up men who shall have the means 
and the will to do for us in the future 
the same as others have done in the 
past. Shall our baoks be disbanded, our 
mines be left unexplored, our manufacto- 
ties stop, our ships furl their sails, our 
furnaces put out their fires, and com- 
merce come to a dead halt. Once have 
it clearly understood that property cunnot 
be controlled by the man whoearns it by 
the sweat of his brow, and the world will 
speedily return to chaos, asd mankind go 
back again to dens and caves, with no Dar- 
win left to mark their rapid deterioration. 
Are we prepared for such a step? We 
think not, quite yet. We believe our sur. 
rogates and our judges understand these 
matters pretty clearly, and will make their 
decisions so clear and just that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, or a communist, or a 
will-contestant, may plainly understand 


them. 
—— EE 


THE RESUMPTION LOAN. 


Ir is but little more than a month since 
Secretary Sherman affected his contract 
with the Syndicate of bankers in this city 
to take $50,000,000 of the 4}-per-cent, 
bonds, and give him the gold for them, to 
be used for resumption purposes. The 
contract required the Syndicate to take 
$10,000,000 of the bonds at once, and there- 
after $5,000,000 per month until the whole 
amount should be taken. No one sup- 
posed then that in » month’s time the whole 
loan would be absorbed by the Syndicate; 
yet such is the fact. No disturbance has 
been occasioned in the money market by 
this large accumulation of gold in the 
Treasury, and none is likely to arise there- 
from, with prudent management on the 
part of Secretary Sherman. 

All the circumstances are favoring re- 
sumption. Our exports continue to be in 
excess of our imports. Specie comes into 
the country faster than it goes out of it, 
and more bonds are now going abroad than 
are being returned from Europe. Foreign 
exchange is below the shipping point, and, 
with the present and prospective course of 
our foreign trade, we are not likely to be 
subjected to any severe drain of specie for 
theforeign market. Moreover, the people 
generally bave assumed that resumption is 





to be an accomplished fact at the time des- 
ignated by law, and are adjusting their 
business arrangements accordingly. These 
circumstances are precisely those that 
favor a return of all business transactions 
to the specie standard of value. 

Now let Congress keep its hands off and 
let well enough alone, and nothing cun 
well be more certain than that the policy 
of Secretary Sherman will be successful. 
Before the ist of January the premium on 
gold will have disappeared entirely and 
the greenback dollar will, without avy 
further legislation and by the natural 
course of events, circulate among the peo- 
ple as the commercial equivalent of the 
gold dollar. There will be no motive to 
make a “run” upon tbe Treasury for 
specie; and, should the attempt be made, 
for speculative purposes, the Secretary’s 
reserve would be amply sufficient to baffle 
it. The only thing that perils the result is 
the possibility that Congress may inter. 
fere with its accomplishment. If it would 
promptly finish up the necessary public 
business, and then adjourn, the country 
would be much obliged to it, since trade 
would then better know what to expect. 





THE BI-METALLIC SYSTEM. 





A RECENT number of the London Hcono 
mist assigns three reasons why England 
especially and the nations of Europe gen- 
erally will adhere to the mono-metallie the- 
ory in respect to the standard of value, and 
reject that of a double standard. The rea- 
sons of the Heonomist are these: 1. ‘‘ The 
fallin the average price of silver from 60, 
9-16d., in 1870, down to 543{d., as the 
average price in 1876.” 2. ‘‘ The confirma- 
tory proofs in favor of English views ex- 
pressed by all the government inquiries on 
silver and gold, since the year 1869, insti- 
tuted by England, France, Belgium, India, 
etc.” 8. ‘‘The lamentable sacrifice of prin- 
ciple at the altar of expediency which the 
American silver legislation has disclosed.” 
The Economist remarks that the third of 


these reasons has aw»kened such a distrust 


in Europe with regard to the Silver party 
in the United States that there is but aslim 
chance for a monetary conference to estab- 
lisb a fixed ratio of valuation between gold 
and silver. The probability is that this 
part of the Silver Law will end in a simple 
failure; and no one having any adequate 
knowledge on the subject supposes that, 
in that event, the United States can give to 
the 4124-grain silver dollar the commercial 
value of the gold dollar, with the bullion 
value of the latter in the markets of the 
world some eight per cent. above that of 
the former. 

In this state of the case it will become 
absolutely necessary for Congress to mod- 
ify the present Silver Law, either by limit- 
ing the amount of silver coinage, so as to 
make it practically a token currency, or 
limiting the legal-tender power of the silver 
dollar. Nothing is more certain than that 
two metallic dollars, having the same mint 
and legal-tender value, but differing in 
their bullion value, will not circulate side 
by side when the cheaper dollar is coined 
in sufficient amount to enter into and fill 
up the channels of general circulation, 
The cheaper dollar will, by a law as inev- 
itable as fate, displace and drive out the 
dearer one. Unless silver shall rise to 
about sixty pence per ounce, the coinage 
of seventy-five or a hundred millions of 
sifver dollars will teach Congress and the 
country a lesson on this subject which no- 
body will be disposed to gainsay. 

We should not be at all surprised if the 
most enthusiastic of the silver advocates 
should in less than eighteen months see 
the necessity of changing the recent law. 
The silver flood has not yet risen to the 
point of danger and difficulty; but contin- 
uous coinage of silver dollars will, at the 
present price of silver, finally bring the 
flood and sweep the gold out of the coun- 
try, unless the Silver Law is modified. 





TOO MUCH CITY PROPERTY. 


THE mayor of Cincinnati, in a recent 
message to the common council of that 
city, submitted a plan for paying off the 
larger part of its debt. The plan is as 
follows: 


‘* Cincinnati bas property in round num- 





bers worth $30 488,000 and a debt of $23, 

584,948.75, leaving a surplus of assets of 
$6,903.051.25. Of the property we own a 
careful estimate shows tbat we could dis- 
pose of the following at the prices named, 
without in — manner interfering with the 
runving of the public affairs: Cincionati 
Southern Railroad, say $10,000,000; water 
works, $5,000,000; wharfs, $1,000,000; 
parks (parts of Eden and Burnet Woods), 
$2,000,000; City Infirmary. $500,000; other 
smaller pieces (not needed), $1.000,000; 
total available for sale, $19,500,000. Sub- 
tract this amount from the public debt, 
and it leaves us still owing only $4,084,- 
948 75, the payment of interest on which 
would hardly be felt by the taxpayer. The 
property sold would then be placed on the 
tax duplicate, and would return «almost 
enough revenue in the shape of taxes to 
— the interest on the balance of the 

ebt.” 


If the mayor is right as to his facts ard 
figures, then the plan is a decidedly good 
one. According to his statement, the city 
owns $19,500,000 worth of property which 
it can sell without any damage or incon- 
venience to its municipal necessities or in- 
terests. If so, then by all means sell the 
property, and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the city’s liabilities. If other 
cities are similarly situated, having more 
property than they really need for public 


use, then the same rule would apply to 


them. City debts in this country have 
reached to enormous proportions; and, 
while some part of the debt, as in the case 
of this city, is due to downright stealing, 
another part is due to expenditures that 
were unnecessary for any practical pur- 
pose. So far as cities own property that 
they do not really want, they had better 
sell it, and use the proceeds for paying their 
debts. The Cincinnati mayor has a good 
idea on this subject. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS of all kinds is gradually set- 
tling down to the usual summer basis. The 
aggregate transactions of the spring trade 
have been fair, considering the low prices 
at which all goods were disposed of; and 
the falling off at this period of the season 
is naturally to be expected. The foreign 
commerce continues satisfactory and en- 
couraging, although the export of produce 
has been somewhat restricted during the 
past week by relatively higher prices of 
grain at home than abroad. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The cus- 
tom-house returns of the foreign trade of 
this port for April for four months of the 
calendar year and for ten months of the 
fiscal year are as follows: 


April. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Imports, mdse....... $23,686,239 $27,972,962 $24,432,621 
Specie. ......-ccccccee 117,993 885,049 5,318,139 

Total imports..., $23,894,232 $28,858,011 $29.750,760 
Exports, mdse. .... 18,259,851 21,764,071 28,211,086 
BPOCle. ... 000 coce-cve 3.919,512 2,092,950 3,131,254 





Total exports... $22,179,363 $28,857,021 $31,342,290 


Four months. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Imports, mdse..,..... $111,980,236 $11,228,815 $96,145,011 
BPOCS....00000 . coos 1,576,452 6,297,096 == 10,521,793 





Total imports. ....$113,556,688 $17,525,911 $106,669,804 


Four months. - 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Exports, mdse. and 
ION: hccwesssces $79,309,840 $86.652,070 $115,832,250 
Specie ....... eeee 15,267,457 5,583,011 7,697,100 





Total exports.... $94,577,297 $92,235,081 $125,529,350 


Ten months. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Imports, mdse....... $254,459.185 $234,269,664 $240,545,578 
IB os coos woresnces 7,474,082 30,263,699 18,170,033 


‘Total imports... .$26],933,217 $264,553,363 $258,715,611 


Ten months. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Exports, mdse. and 
produce............ $214,254.4140 $238,145,705 $280,790, 783 
Bpecte........... coos 82,468,769 20,053,780 13,642,771 


Total exports... $246,723,209 $258, 199,485 $204,423,554 

This is a very satisfactory exhibit so far 
as the export trade is concerned, and indi- 
cates that the balance of the fiscal year in 
our favor will be almost, if not quite, un- 
precedented in the history of the country. 


RESUMPTION.—The prospects for the 
resumption of specie payments are growlDf 
brighter and brighter. The debt statement 
of May 1st shows that the volume of coin 
in the Treasury in excess of coin certifi- 
cates was increased during April $20,518,- 
528.74. This increase was not simply 4 
transfer of coin from the banks to the 
Treasury; but largely represents a real ad 
dition to the amount of coin on hand to be 
used for resumption purposes. ‘Phe bank 
statements show a loss of specie from 
March 30th to May 4th of only,$9,826,000, 
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For the four weeks ending April 27th the a — —— - a forty years 6s to 109; firsts of Galena and | CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
imports of coin at New York exceeded the | x" y‘contral.... 2% | Chicago selling at 1074; St. Louis, Jackson- | latest quotations were as follows: 
exports by $2,680,288. Adding to the de- | N. Y..N.H.,and Hart... 189 | ville, and Chicago firsis.at 104%; Morris and Bid. Aaked.| . Asked. 
crease of coin in the banks the amount pt gene a a a ™ Essex 7s of 1871 at 97}; C., C., C., and L. oo a4 i} og 1 
drawn from other countries, we have $12,- | pacisc Mail. ... 0 x 1919 | firsts at 1074; New York Central 6s of Central [or ws |Mechastc: an 
506,588. Thisleaves over $8,000,000 of the | Panama................sc00.. —- —= = 120 | 1883 at 1083; North Missouri firsts at 1053¢; | Ghats 3 le, --+-. 2B .. 8 

: : Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... 2 8 gm ° | Oommarens.~. > aie 
Treasury increase to be accounted for. | Qucisiver. —~ —  — 4g | Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis firsts | Conunenca 73 — |NOe Gechense. 73 — 
The product of the mines is about $8,000,- | Quickstiver, prof.............— — — 30 | at 98; and Louisville con. 1898s at 108, sec- | orm ‘Raton wt - Fa. 3. = 
00Q per month throughout the year; so that | St. LoulsandI.M............. 7 - 7 6x 6 | onds being at 88. Fulton 10D ae 15 = | Park. * awaana - if 
it appears that the increase of coin was a saponin ath - pe ona un Those in want of good first mortgage | Gallatin Nut’. 10 Ne Phenix Sr 
reul one—$8,000,000 being drawn from the | 8t. Louisand 8. Francisco. 24 2% 1% e— | bonds for investment will notice the an- Grocers’ Sata os 1 Ign & eather 18 18 113 
mines and retained at home, and $2,680,000 na — sn p~ pd Py a nouncement of the Syracuse, Binghamton, imps’ & Trad’a’ uy - [State ot hae ae 
coming from foreign countries to pay the | western Union Telegraph. 81% 83% 8% 2% | 8nd New York Railroad Company, whose peewee AOE im ieee ne Per 


trade balance so largely in our favor. 


MONEY MARKET.—The supply of 
loanable funds at this market is increasing, 
while the demand for business purposes is 
light and rates are in favor of the borrow- 
ers in all cases where the collateral is satis- 
factory. Call loans ranged from 3 to4 per 
cent. until Saturday, when the market 
closed very easy at from 2to3 per cent. 
The amount of business paper offering for 
discount is very limited. We quote. first- 
class endorsed bills receivable of short 
date at 4 to 4} per cent., four months at 
4} to 5 per cent., and good single names 6 
to 7 per cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—Advices _ re- 
ported a sharp advance in consols. United 
States bonds were firm and higher and 
American railway securities steady. The 
Bank of England made no change in the 
rate of discount, which remains at 3 per 
cent. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet and 
lower, in the absence of demand. We 
quote 4.854 for bankers’ 60-days sterling 
billsand 4.88 fordemand. New Yerk ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
1-16 prem., selling 44 prem.; Charleston, 
116 prem., + prem.; St. Louis, 1-10 prem. ; 
New Orleans, commercial 4, bank }; 
Chicago, 60 prem.; and Boston, 123@20c. 
discount. . 


SILVER.—Germany declines the invita- 
tion of the United States to the Interna- 
tional Silver Conference. She could do 
nothing else. Having boughtin ever three 
hundred millions of the old silver coinage 
and reissued from the mint over a million 
of the new at ber own valuation, it was not 
at all likely that she would undo the work, 
even to oblige the United States. The 
bullion value of the new silver dollar on 
Saturday was 90} cents gold. We quote 
bar silver at 1.17} to 1.18} per ounce; 
trade dollars 98} to 99, halves and quarters 
98 to 99. 


GOLD.—On account of the rapid sub- 
scriptions to the 44-per-cent. bonds, there is 
an increased demand for gold, and the 
ne was advanced early in the week to 

0034, then to 1007, which was the closing 
ing 


STOCK MARKET.—The election of 
officers for the Stock Exchange took place 
on Monday, and this, together with the an- 
nouncement of the result and the install- 
ation of the newly-elected officers on 
Tuesday, occupied the attention of the 
members, to the partial neglect of regular 
businéss. The sales during the early part 
of the week were restricted in volume, 
though prices were mostly firm. Later on 
the market became active, with the general 
list higher, but closed on Saturday dull 
and feverish, 

The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 


Upen- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing, 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.. 21% «(1K 21 
Chicago and Northwestern. 51m 1X 49%s«OK, 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf..72% 72% 71% 71% 
C.,R. 1, and Pacitic. -. 106% = 110 106% 10954 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. -102% 105% «101% =—105 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 3% 3% 3% 345 
C., C., C., and L.. : 26 2% 86° 26 21% 
Clevelana and Pittsburgh. 4% TK TAM TH 
Chicago and Alton........... 4 4 74 1234 
Consolidation Coal.......... - - - 25 
SPU Rasheetg.” cases 15 15 15 14% 
Del., Lack. . and Western.... 54 56 53% 55 
Delaware and Hudson ..... BAX 56 54s¢ 5536 
Express—Adams..... .. .... - - - 1 
American. .., ... 51 51 49% 49% 
United States..... — - - 4834 
- Wells, Fargo & Co. — = - 90% 
eas Raves! oitidasapdansted. cee 2% 812% R 124 
Bert eessessesee os sees coaee MI% «M7KH OATH OMT 
Han, and St. Joseph . 11% 12x 11% 12% 
and 8t. Joseph, pref... . 28 29% «8 8 
a Central.............006 164417 76% 77 
Scan ECCT 61 63 
Michigan Central............. 67 2 o - po z 
rris and Essex............. 78% 81% TY 80% 
€nd St. Paul.,............ 51%) 51K %KCt*é«*S*‘LS 





RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The «anoual 
election of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany was held on Tuesday, and the former 
directors and officers are confirmed for an- 
other year. Tbe compny’s fiscal year 
ended on Dec. 81st, 1877, and, therefore, 
the report bas little that is new at this date. 
We extract the following: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF DELAWARE AND 
HUDSON CANAL COMPANY FOR YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 318T, 1877: 


Dr. 
To coal on hand December 3lst, 1876, 
$698,758 15 
TO MININE COBL......,.ceccee coccccesesoeseees 2,177,370 31 


To coal transportation and repairs.. 488,073 28 
To freight of coal and canal expenses... -.» 759,348 61 
To Rondout expenses.............6-cereeseee 136,634 80 
To freight paid other lines................-+ 421,748 58 
To harbor and yard expenseS,...........-.. 63,503 96 
WOCRMI  kcviccinds: «5. canccese-coccscsccwess 174,051 69 
To salaries, rent, and miscellaneous and 
TRG GRPOTIBED cecccccccccccccccce coe 00 cece 159,814 54 
WO UGATOTE 00. 05 cncccsecscceccccssesescececs 1,157,351 97 
To loss on leased JimeS,.......6 ...eeeeeeeeee 605,366 84 
IS didiadcacaedndeceenadacedacuessaaesces $6,743,039 73 
Or. 
By sales of coal to December 3ist, 1877... .$4,638,871 94 
TP I iis cen cbeccccsecncceccuasccses 44,313 14 
By net earnings, Pennsylvania Railroad... 248,274 39 
By interest on investments......... ....... 294,311 83 
By miscellaneous profits.........0 0 ...sseee 28,900 34 
By coal on hand December 31st, 1877, 123,- 
TUB Go vnccctccscccccmcccceseccucsessseeces 341,036 00 
BY DAIRMCS, ....00. ccccccccccccccccccossccccsee 1,147,382 08 
Total........sccccccccrecsccccscccccccsssees $6,748,039 73 


A result equal to a loss of nearly 534 per 
cent. on the capital stock of the Del. and 
Hudson Company, with more than half of 
the loss resulting from the leased lines. If 
the item of ‘‘coal on hand” be removed 
from both sides of the account, the year’s 
loss is $1,505,054—say 74 per cent. on 
the stock. The president states that 
the first quarter of the current year shows 
an improvement over same period in 1877, 
and that present prices of coal yield the 
company 30 cents per ton above fixed 
charges. 

The gross earnings of the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and Northern Railway Com- 
pany for the week ending May 7th, 1878, 
were $25,220.06. Same week last year, 
$15,913.17. Increase, $9,306 89. 

The earnings of the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad Company for the first week in 
May show an increase of $9,700 over the 
same week in 1877. 

The Milwaukee and St. Paul Road earned 
during the second week in May $176,000, 
against $144,496 during the same week last 
year—an increase of $31,504. 


RAILROAD DIVIDEND.—The Chica- 
go and Northwestern directors have de- 


common and 314 per cent. on the preferred 
stock. This is the first dividend declared 
on the common stock for many years. It 
would have been made 3} per cent.; but the 
directors thought that it would be better to 
pursue a conservative policy and start with 
3 per cent. After paying these dividends, 
the officers of the company estimate that 
there will be a surplus of nearly 34 per 
cent. on the common stock. The transfer 
books will be closed on the 18th of June 
and reopened on the 29th, and the dividend 
will be paid on the 27th. The earnings for 
the first twelve days of May on the North- 
west proper and the first week on the pro- 
prietary roads show an increase of $139,000. 


RAILROAD BONDS were in heavy de- 
mand. There were large dealings in New 
Jersey Centrals, the consols being steady at 
683@69 ‘‘assented,” and 80 carrying the 
past-due coupons. Kansas Pacific Incomes 
No. 16 fellto 174; while the Northwest gold 
bonds were up to 101 again; the St. Paul con 
sols being steady at 1004¢ and Lake Shore 
seconds registered at 103. Central Pacifics 
were strong at 107%; San Joaquin branch 
at 873¢@88: Union Pacific land grants at 
1051; Soutu Pacific of California firsts at 
93%; Missouri Pacific seconds at 96; and 
South Pacific firsts 8034. Michigan Central 





7s were up to 108, and Rock Island new 





clared a dividend of 3 percent. on the‘ 


securities, to a very limited amount, are 
now on sale at the banking houses of Per- 
kins, Livingston, Post & Co, and Morton, 
Bliss & Co. 

STATE BONDS were fairly active. 
Louisiana consols sold pp to 78 and down 
to 774; Tennessees,old,395¢ ; Missouri 63 and 
Hannibal and St. Joseph issues were 1035¢. 
District of Columbia 3-658 advanced to 
794. The Senate Committee have am- 
mended the House bill providing for a per- 
manent form of government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, relative to 3-653, as fol. 
lows: Hereafter the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay interest on the 8-65 bonds of 
the District; and he shall also create a sink- 
ing fund sufficient for the payment of the 
principal thereof at maturity, which he 
shall from time to time investin said bonds 
or other securities of the United States, all 
amounts so paid to be credited to the ap- 
propriation for the year by the United 
States toward the expenses of the District. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The trans- 
actions during the week were very large, 
the demand being general from all parts of 
the country and for all issues. 

The closing quotations were as follows 


United Statescurrency sixes........... 1194 120 

United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1084 1084 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... 108% 108 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 1044 104% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon ...... 104K 104% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 107 107% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 1077 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered... 108X 109% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 109 109% 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 107 107% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 107 107% 
United States fives, 1881, reg .... . ... 105% 105 3¢ 
United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 10534 105 
United States 4}, 1891, registered..... 108% 10334 
United States 434s, 1891, coupon......... 1043 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 101 wl 
United States fours, 1907, coupon ,,.... wi 10146 


The Syndicate has made another sub- 
scription to the 414-per-cent. loan, this 
time of $10,000,000, which anticipates the 
August and September options. After this 
subscription there remains only $15,000,000 
under the contract of April 11th, $35,000,- 
000 having been taken. This is quick 
work and shows the active investment de- 
mand for first-class securities. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,539,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,618,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $1,268,400. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $794,900. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $322,445,541; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for 
the week, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of* last year: 





1877. 1878. 
New Yor®......cccecccceees. $2,090,000 $2,538.000 
BOStoD.... . cccccccccccececs 2,083,000 826.000 
Philadel phia.......6 --+..+ 826,000 219,000 
Miscellaneous....... . eecese 1,770,000 1,387,000 
Total......ccccce-ee-00e $6,219,000 $4,980,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT in the large 
decrease in the specie average shows the 
continued payments of gold into the Treas- 
ury on account of the 44¢-per-cent. bonds. 
The movement of currency from the inte- 
rior to this center continues active, and 
the legal tenders are largely increased, in 
consequence. The result for the week is a 
decrease of $1,693,225 in surplus reserve, 
the banks-now holding $14,401,275 in ex- 
cess of legal requirements, 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 





May 18th, Comparisons. 
LOGDS .....0-cceceee ose $233,122,600 Inc........ $1,091,900 
Specte........ceccceceee 28,030,200 Dec... 4,439,300 
Legal-tenders. ........ 41,620,100 Inc.., 2,408,100 
Total reserve.......... 64,050,300 Dec .. 2,081,200 
Deposits ......-seee0e « 199,686,100 Dec.. 1,351,900 
Reserve required 49,921,525 Dec.... ... 387,975 
Burplus..... .....eeeeee 14,128,775 Dee... 1,698,225 
Circulation.......++.+++ 20,012,300 Dec.,...... 20,800 














U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered,in al! 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a.] otaer issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds beught and sold 
on commission, 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


lst MORTGAGE RENEWAL 7 PER 
CENT. BONDS 


OF THE 
Syracuse, Binghamton, and New York 
Railroad Company, 
DUE 1906, 
FRBE OF UNITED STATES AND STATE TAXES. 
These bondswere issued to pay off an old Mort- 
gage Debt. the interest on which was promptly paid 
Sor 20 years and the principal at maturity. The Com- 


pany has 
NO FLOATING DEBT, 
and its net earnings for the last ten years have averaged 
50 per cent. more than its annual interest obligation, 
A LIMITED AMOUNT FOR SALE BY 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
23 Nassau St.; 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
25 Nassau St. 


Scioto Valley Railway of Ohio. 


NEW LINE OPENED FROM COLUMBES 
TO PORTSMOUTA. 


A Limited Amount of its 7 Per Cent. 
Bonds 


FOR SALE AT 85 AND INTEREST. 
Particulars furnished upon application to 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO,, 


Corner Nassau and Cedar Sts. 


re te 10 per cent. 


Interest. 
IOWA BONDS AND MCRITCACES.. 
GEO. W. FRANE & DARROW, 


NK ERs 

and Negotiators of yn Corning, lowa, and 167 
Broadway, New York, mage loans on the best im- 
pr. ved furms in Iowa, at & to 10 per cent. interest. 
Always first liens and improved tarms. Never ex- 
ceeds one-third the cash value of the land alone. 
The bonds have coupons attached, aud the taverns 

is paid semi-annualiy,at the Central National 
in New York, ana the principal when due, at the 
same bank. Several! years’ Cpeenee of the frm in 

loaning -— shown these loa 
ERF ECTLY,S 

The mecteat and ey oe 

when due, without the loss aan 
Eo. ANK 


“called” five-twenty 








AFE ! 
nah always been paid 
a dollar. Send to 
& DARROW 
for full printed particulars, or cali at the New York 


by hoy appltestions for loans 


office, and examine mi 
We refer by per- 


in sums ranging from 
mission to 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, Esq., Pres. Cen. Nat'l Rank, 


N.Y. 
GILMAN, 8ON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange Place, 
H. C. FAHNESTOCK, Esq., Vice-Pres’t First Na- 


tional Bank, N. Y. 
NRY H. vALME sey Brunswick, N.J. 
J. H. MOKRISON st Zid St.. New York. 


a SON, Esq.. We 
Hon. AUGUSTUS FRANK. Banker Warsaw, =. ¥. 
we ODELL, Ee Sec’y D.. 
Py _WIMAN, isq. ot Dun, Bariow me Co., iss" Broad- 
AAHON HEALY, Esq., 5 Ferry Street. New York. 
nN. GEO. TTERSON, Wesifi eld, N. Y. 
EeONIDAS D "DOTY uffalo, N. ¥. 
G. WE + iferetord. Co 
EDWARDS me our, | ae ‘Attorneys, 32 William 8t., 


HIRAM I HITCHCOCK, Ruesident Dartmouth Sav- 
ings Bank, Hanover, N. H 





A SOLID TEN PER “westina 
OLD AND TRIED. 
Bonés, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN t pro 
reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLI 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the men 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, iT oe circa! r. ln doce = 
Kansas, inois Loan 
Jacksonville, ile. Tilinows 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 














120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement. January ist. 1878. 
ital.. ° be t +4 
ae Be oe - Fan snseccece * By 3 
Outstanding Liabilities seetccee 93; 
Net Surpl 28. .... cese-seeeees eve 
Total Assets, ,..-..0.-..00e000- $1,621,698 48 
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Commercial, 
THE SUBSIDIARY COINS. 


THE subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States consist of the half-dollar, the quar- 
ter-dollar, and the dime er ten-cent piece. 
These coins are a legal-tender at their nom- 
inal value for any amount not exceeding 
Their 
bullion value, as compared with the gold 


five dollars in any one payment. 


dollar, is about eighty-five cents to the dol- 
lar. The minor subsidiary coins, com- 
posed of copper and nickel, or copper, tin, 
and zine, are the five-cent piece, the two- 
These 
coins are a legal tender at their’ nominal 


cent piece, and the one-cent piece. 


value for any amount not exceeJing twen- 
Their 
bullion value is much less than that of the 
subsidiary silver coins. 


ty-five cents in any one’ payment. 


The two classes of 
coins constitute the subsidiary or token 
coinage of the country. 

Provision is made by law for the re- 
demption, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of all copper, bronze, and copper 
nickel coins, in lawful money, when pre- 
sented in sums of not less than twenty 
dollars. No such provision is made in re- 
pect to the subsidiary silver coins. The 
omission to make any provision for the re- 
demption of the latter coins in lawful 
money involves no inconvenience or loss to 
those who do not receive them in larger 
amceunts than they can readily get rid of in 
The fact, how- 
ever, is very different with those who are 


the operations of business. 


mostly paid in these coins, and in the ag 
grega'e receive them in large amounts. 
The publishers of newspapers, especially 
dailies, street-car companies, and many 
who are engaged in some branches of the 
retail trade find themselves loaded with 
these coins. There is no way in which 
they can get rid of them without loss. 
The banks will not receive them, except at 


a heavy discount. They are not a legal 


tender beyond five dollars. No one can 
with them pay a debt of fifty or a bundred 
dollars at their nominal value. The Herald, 
of this city. said the other day tbat it was 
losing about a hundred dollars a week in 
the way of discount on subsidiary silver 
coins; and other newspapers are undoubt- 
edly losing in like manner. 

Here is an injustice which Congress 
ought to remedy. These silver coins are 
really debased coins, in order to prevent 
their exportation to other countries ; and 
what Congress should do is to provide for 
their redemption in Jawful money when 
prerented to the Treasury of the United 
States in sums of fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars. The bavks would then receive them 
at par from their customers, and this would 
save the business community from loss by 
reason of the discount. Make these coins 
redeemable, and they will be maintained 
at par. There is no reason why the minor 
coins should be redeemable that does not 
apply with equal force to the subsidiary 
silver coins. 

Congressman Chittenden has introduced 
a bill into the House of Representa'ives 
which provides that ‘‘ any holder of frac- 
tional silver coin may present the same at 
the office of the Treasurer or any assistant 
treasurer of the United States in sums 
of one hundrei dollars or multiplies of 
that sum, and receivein exchange there- 
for an equal amount of United States notes,” 
By all means, let this bill become a law. 





WATER AND RAILWAY TRANS- 
PORTATION. 


Tut Buffalo Commercial publishes the 
following exhibit for the purpose of show- 
ing the difference in the charges from Néw 
York for every hundred pounds to the 
points named: 





Raitland Canal and 
To Chicago. All Rail. Steamboat. Lake. 
a ibe. Sic. 80c. 
Second class... ....... 60c. 4lc. 25e. 
THING OOS... cccccecced 50c. Bic. 20c. 





THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





a 


euemenennets 


—— 








Railand Canaland 
mboat. Lake. 


To Cleveland. All Ratl. Steamboa 
Virst class............ 499. 450 25e. 
Second class .......... 39¢ S6c, 20c. 
TMird GIASB....0..cc060. 20 38e. Sic. 18e. 


Fourth class. . 


These figures show a very wide differ- 
ence of cost to the shipper in these differ- 
ent modes of transportation. The canal 
and-lake rate on first class is less than half 
of the all-rail price and twenty-one cents 
less thin the rail-and-steamboat rates when 
the goods are moved from New York to 
Chicago. So wide a difference raises a very 
grave question of cost among shippers. 
It is true that railway transportation 
is much the most rapid, and that, 
for this reason, it has for years past 
been largely gaining upon transporta- 
tion by waterways; yet the great 
increase of expense is a most formidable 
objection to it, as compared with the other 
mode. * The Commercial says that unless 
the railway rates shall be largely reduced 
‘*the indications are that the movement of 
provisions and of general merchandise ” by 
water ‘‘ will be heavier this season than for 
many years.” 

Good policy, both for the State and the 
City of New York, dictates that the best poe- 
sible facilities for transportation by the Erie 
Canal should be furnished. The revenue 
arising to the state therefrom, though im- 
portant, is far less important than the col- 
lateral benefits to accrue from a large 
business by this waterway. The propul- 
sion of boats by steam, so as to shorten the 
time between Albany and Buffalo, would 
be along step in advance and make the 
canal a very powerful competitor with 
railroads. 





DRY GOODS. 


Business during the past week has been 
rather more than quiet and very nearly 
dull. The demand from both agents and 
jobbers has been very light. Small sales 
ofstaple and department goods to the near- 
by trade bave made up about all the move- 
ment that has taken place. 


Cotton goods have been in light request, 
the movement being mostly confined to im- 
mediate trade requirements. Shipments 
other than for this market continue to be 
made largely from other points. 

For export there is a very steady request 
for the numerous markets whither sample 
packages have been introduced, while with 
other points regular assortments are of 
weekly shipment. For the China and 
Eastern markets some handsome orders are 
awaiting completion, while the superior 
quality of American cottons are beginning 
to be appreciated by markets that formerly 
confined their purchases to the loaded 
clotbs of British manufacture. The ship- 
ment of domvstic cottons to foreign ports 
for the week were extremely light, reaching 
to only 617 packages from this port and 91 
packages from Boston—in all, 708 pack- 
ages, or a total for the expired portion of 
year of 41,090 packages, valued at $2, 

92,364, against $40,589 packages, valued at 
po 816,755, for 1877, and 33,470 packages, 
valued at $2,848,565, for 1876. 

. Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in stendy, moderate demand far light selec- 
tions to meet current wants. 

Bleached goods have been slow of sale. 

Corset jeans have been in light request. 

Cottonades were quiet. 

Dyed ducks were active, and sales to- 
gether with deliveries on account of back 
orders keep stock down to small propor- 
tions. Several makes are sold up to and 
even ahead of production. 

Print-cloths have been active. Quots- 
tions are steady at 38c. to 3 5-16c. for 64x64 
extra and standard grades, and firm at 3c. 
to 3 3-16c. for 56x60, 

Prints have been quiet, with selections 
confined to the choicest work and styles, 

Wide prints are being pressed for sale 
and some fine qualities are jobbing very 
low. 

Dress goods have been in steady moder- 
ate demand for the renewal of jobber’s 
stocks of staple and fancy worsted fabrics. 
Cottons were quiet. 

Woolen goods have been irregular and 
unsatisfactory. A large number of cloth 
jobbers and clothiers are in the market, 
and goods have been closely examined; but 


>. 


Fancy cassimeres were in light request. 
A large amount of shopping was done; but 
actual transactions were small. 

Worsted coatings have had a fair share 
of attention, and in execution of orders 
the sales have reached a fair aggregate. 
Fancy overcoatings were in some re- 
quest and a fair business was done, while 
the demand was lf no means large or spe- 
cially active. 

Kentucky jeans are taken in small lots, 
‘but the market shows no general request. 
Foreign dry goods are quiet. There is 
no general demand, and small selections 
only are taken, to meet present wants. 
There wasa moderate movement in special- 
ties and novelties for the summer trade; 
but sales were entirely without spirit. 

The imports for the week were $674,501, 
and the total thrown on the market, $890,- 
887. 


- UPHOLSTERY. 


WE are EXHIBITING an UNBOUALED Proce 
of FURNITURE COVE ERINGS, DRAPERI 
TABLE and PIANO: “COVERS. FRINGES, 


Lace Curtains, etc., 


of BY Ea. KNOWN VARIETY and 
MANUFACTURE, ALL the TATEST STYLES 

and eum including MAN 

OVEL and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 


At Prices srt Anything — 


WINDOW-SHADBES, CORNICES, MIRRO 
BEDS, BEDDING, etc.,on HAND and TO SORDER. 


AT SIMU &C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., Sth and 10th STS. 


R. H, MACY & 60,, 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, 


(R. M VALENTINE, Proprietor). 
Crand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 
Comprising 25 complete Depart- 
ment Stores. 

THE BEST “ LIGHTED” STORE IN THE CITY. 


A week's shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANGERS VISITING 


the city or ladies about to visit Korope will find here 
the most pertect facilities offered by any house in 
America tor supplying every arcicie necessary to a 


LADY'S WARDROBE, 
Toilet, Comfort, or Use. We make specialties of 


BLACK SILKS, 


Black Dress Goods, Dressmaking, and Millinery. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 

















DECIDED BARGAINS 


git 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI'S, 


Nos. 267 and 269 Grand Street. 
COLORED SILKS. 


135 pleces SILKS REDUCED D from 85e. to 


ieces VERY hy vy QUALITY BLACK and 
wt! EK STRIPED and GRISAILLES SILKS RE- 
DUCED from §$1 to 65c. per yard. 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS at 50c., 60c., and 75c. 
BLACK siLK3, from 50c. to $2.50 per yard. 

65 pieces more left of the HEAVY «and RICH COL- 
OREDG pOe-GRAIN SLLKS at $1.22 per yard. ACT- 
UAL VALUR, $2. 


ne 


410 pieces of BOULE D’ETE,a MOST EL pa 
DRESS MATERIAL for SPRING AND SUMMER 
Oger eas. at ais pan yard. FOKMER PRIC he 25c. 

OLORED FRENCH TAFFE- 
L, in ae NEW SHADES, at 


maiden, 


na pieces LUSTER GRENADINESat 20c. WORTH 


on cae HERNANI’8 GRENADINES at 25c. 
900 pieces ery a GRENADINES, BOU- 
RETTE EFFECT at 50c. WORT 

160 pieces DAMASSE GRENADINES at 60c., 75c., 
and Pi per yard. 


* SUITS, CLOAKS. 


SILK SUITS from $18 to $123. 
LINEN sure from $2.50 upward. 
STUFF SUITS from $5 to 
ef ASHER SACQUES and MANTELETS from 
SILK AC UKS and MA eer e from $12 to $55. 
AGRE ARLETY OF CHILDR S SUITS, OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, IN N ALL SIZ ZES. 


BLACK GOODS 


FROM AUCTION. 


850 pieces ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASHMERSS at 
50c., se... and $l per ya TWENTY-FIVE 
PER CENT. Less SHA CONT OF IMPORTATION. 

4 cases DOUBLE WIDTH U&NGLISH CASH- 
MERES at 20c. per yard. WORTH 35c. 


KID GLOVES 


FROM AUCTIO 
F00 dozen SWOSUTTOR Mises’ > GLovEs. 
OPERA and MODE S, at re. wa iat ss Le 


VALUB8l. ALLOO ORS and Bye 


DOYLE & | ADOLPHI, 


267 and 269 Grand Street, 


[May 23, 1878. 


a 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE 
600 and 602 Broadway, 
RETAIL HOUSE 
34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Tm porters and Dealers in 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


have always on — the very latest and most ele. 
ant Lovelties in 


FRENCH TRIMMED HATS and BONNETS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS, 
Garnitures for Bridal and Evening Wear, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, SATIN®S, etc., 

REAL and IMITATION LACES, 


DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMISGS 
also made to order at short notice to match any ma- 


LADTE®’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER WEAR, 
HOSIERY,6 LOVES, F FANCY GOODS, Ete, 


Couvtry pe et Solicited. Samples and Cat- 
alogues sent on application. 


EK. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., W. Y. 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS, 


OVER ONE THOUSAND 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND 


Round Hats, 


MAINLY MANUFACTURED DURING 
THE PAST WEEK. 





STYLISH TRIMMED HATS, 50c., 75c., $1, $1.25, 
1. 


50, 
VERY iN DSOME, at $2.75, $3, to $4.7 
SUPERB DESIGNS AND NOVELTLES, $5 to $35. 


STRAWGOODS. 


LARGEST a K. MOST oy ful ASSORT- 
\T OF NOVEL 


Ladies’ PROMFNADE iy pod BONNETS, 
iNGL Is M MIT RNB bbe. tee - a 

ENG ; 

al *hilaren’ AN OND MANILLA HATS, 250., 


35e.. and Sle. 
FRENCH CHIP HATS, 5hc., 75c., $1, up. 


LARGE PURCHASE. 


2,500 LEGHORN HATS AND BLOOMERS, at 45c., 
5bc., 65¢., 75, 86C., 95¢., $1.25, $1.50, up. Great Bargains. 


Boys’ and Youth’s HATS and CAPS, l6c., 25c., 35¢c., 


ChOQURT. RIDING, org ORAS Es tbe.,08c., 
oe. MOURNING BONNETS. 
Orders executed promptly. 
IMPORTERS’ STOCK 

FRENCH MONTURES AND FLOWERS, 

AT HALF LAST WEEK’S PRICES, 
Also Manufacturer’s Stock of the RICHEST 

OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS. 


{DRESS SILKS.: th eS i BLACK DRESS. S!LKS: 
PRET Plee SILKS. ; DEESS :  M80., S5e., 85.,75e., 
tfrom AUC TION, SILKS. : $ ; 
from 55e.. 65c.," DRES! s . 
:75¢c., 85e., $1, up. SILKS, : 


FOR a - LITY. 


+ ebeccees 


to 81.8 : 
Unheard of Pr ices, : 


TRIMMING a, lde., 25e., 35c., 45e., up. 
FIGURED 8LL t 45e 

26-inch wide, LR ORS : hide. 

Ry cae wide, TWIL aga T5e. 

PANCY MA'TERIALS—NEW. 


ANOTHER PURCHASE OF SASIL RIB- 
( ide, SILK, Ie. per yard 

Feet Wide GROS-GRATIN, «LL SILK 

7-inch wide BLAC K, for SASHES, very on 29¢. 


: All Shades and vyiaihe in 
: GROS. GRAINS AND SATINS 
d Two-Toned Satins. 

wnomiaiie ie NEW SILK Pena’ AND 
Sumer A Dee, FROM 20c., 25c., 35c., 50c., 75¢., $1, $1 25, 
$15", UP To $15. 

EMBROIDERED TIES, lic., 20¢., 25¢., up. 

LACES. 


RUSSIAN POINT. URISH POINT. 
LARGE VARIETY IN REAL LACES. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


pis FIT AGES 3 to 16 YEARS, 4 
MMENSE STOCK, FROM $1.80, $2.25, $2.75, #5 50 
$4. 50, to $16.50. 


Catalogue and Price-List, 
coutaining over 500 Illustrations, 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T.; 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. _ sT. 


SIX WAMSOTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


either Standing or Turn-dow 
THOROUGHLY MADKH, BUT 0A UNDRIBD 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.. 


(CUSTOM &HIRT-MAKERS), 




















teeeeeeeseees! 40c, 2c. 18e. 


actual purchases were not important. 


Corner Forsyth St., New York. 


869 Broadway, N. Y 
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Financial, 


THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


THE legislature “of New Jersey has re- 
cently passed a Jaw providing for the re- 
duction of the annual rate of interest to 
six per cent., and allowing no contracts for 
the loan of money to be made at a higher 
rate. The latter of these provisions shows 
the folly of the legislation. Fifteen other 
states have adopted six per cent. as the 
legal rate; yet they have all had the good 
sense to permit a higher rate when so fixed 
by contract between the parties. Six of 
them place no limit whatever to a contract 
rate; and, hence, leave the parties entirely 
free to stipulate for any rate upon which 
they can mutually agree., The other nine 
restrict the rate, some of them so that it 
shall not exceed eight per cent. and others 
so that it shall not go beyond ten per cent, 
Many of the states allow any rate when 
established by contract, and impose no 
penalty for usury. Some of the states 
stick persistently to the old system of 
usury penalties. New York is a conspicu- 
Delaware and Arkansas are 
in the same category. In some of these 
states the penalty is a forfeiture of the in- 
terest, in others of both interest and prin- 
cipal, and in still others imprisonment is 
added to the forfeiture. 

There is, hence, great diversity of legis- 
lative practice among the American states 
on this subject; and yet the tendency for 
years bas been to abandon the whole sys- 
tem of usury laws. 


ous example. 


It is entirely proper 
that every state should establish a legal 
rate of interest for the guidance of courts, 
in the absence of one fixed by contract; 
and it is just as proper that where the 
parties themselves fix the rate by mutual 
agreement it should be made legal, without 
any limitation, unless the contract itself 
is invalidated by some species of fraud. 
The parties are the best and indeed the only 
competent judges on the question in each 
specific case. Money is sometimes worth a 
great deal more than it is at others; and if 
the use of it in the form of Joans were left 
to free contract the law of supply and 
demand would regulate the proper rate of 
interest, just as it regulates wages, rentals, 
and the price of commodities that come 
into the market for sale. There is no 
reason for regulating interest, against the 
freedom and rights of individual contract, 
that would not be just as good for regulat- 
ing prices, against this freedom and these 
rights. 

The pretense that usury laws protect the 
borrower against the rapacity of the lender 
is mere moonshine. Asa matter of fact, 
those who have money to lend will manage 
to lend it for what it is worth according to 
the state of the money market. If they 
cannot do it in one way, they will in 
another; and, in the long run, the borrower 
gets no protection from usury laws and he 
needs none. The law in this state is prac- 
tically a dead letter, and has been for years 
and always will be. It is an attempt to 
legislate against market values, and this is 
always the legislator’s folly. New Jersey 
On this subject is going back to the Dark 
Ages; and this the people will find out 
afier they have tried their new law fora 
sufficient time. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVEBY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 





MONDAY ene. May 2th, 1878. 
PRINTS. 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Atlantic, A, 44 7¢ Lawrence, LL... .. 6 
«mm ' ¥.«...:. 
“ PP 44 58 e  2.... ™ 
« D 44 6% XXX. 9 
“ 44 55y\Lyman,E, 44 7% 
“  — -V,30-inch 634 a 
<a o 




































Broadway, 44 

Cabot, CY 4 os 1% ' hs 

Crescent 1 ds, A.. ts Pacific, Extra..... 1% 

R.. Pepperell, Te 734 
“ € Ox ; ae 7 
Continental, C...... rer = Ceevacas 61 
Mis 9 o Beecaas 6} 
D _ op. Beceeee 53 < 7-414 
ee eee a, 6iy| 8-4 16 
- Maecccass 63% a 9-4 18 
Exeter, A 44 6%| “ 10-4 21 
8, 7-8 614|Pequot, A......... (¢ 
Great rats, Beccce 6% oe rer cee 
Oe © 2 WR ecucd.. 12 
< « 7 'Pittsfield, A....... 54 
Harrisburg, A..... 68{ Pocasset : 
sexe 6 Canoe, 44 8 
ae re” ere 5% 

Hyde Park, Stan’d, Mad Beiacpeacuaces b 

<e XXX... Salmon ieee boon ae 

Indian Head, 4-4 rl, A  Aepperieione 

“ Oe e FO Bivcsccccace 
Indian Orchard : Swift River aes 
sccccces 814|Tremont, | a 5m 
EK, ....... 7 |Utica, 441 
)<) ee 6%| “ 4 234 
WER cccscs “ 10-4 25 
Laconia, ab Bu Recne a Wachusett, a : 
n.. 7% 
a) Ree " a 40-1n 11 
a ee 48-in. .123¢ 

Langley, A........ be Waltham, | ger ll 
“Standard. 734 94 18 

Laurel, D.......... 7| as 10-4 20 

SE : YK 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, ° . 
AA, 44 9 |\Lonsdale, 
L +4" 8 “ Cambrie,4-4 138 
Amoskeag,A, 4-4 8|Masonville, 44 
Lt 3 6 |Maxwell, 44 10% 
Bay Mills 44 oa “ Linen Finish 12% 
Bartlett,A 44 9 (N.Y. Mills, 44 11%¢ 
Ballou & 8on, 4 6h Now a 44 6% 
“ B0-in 544, Cun rer4 

Boot, 8........+.+- 74 |Nashua, E, “el 814 
COM: - orrecee gute °° P, 42-in.. 104% 
WT Kicenanis 104] *  W, 45-in.. 11% 
© Gicccccescces 6 ,Pepperell, 6414 

Blackstone,AA44 7 < 7-4 16 

Blackstone Aiver.. 714 S 8418 

Cabot, 7-8 61¢ “ 9-4 21 

44 7 be 10-4 23 
ar || 10 \|Red Bank, 4 6 
© GAs casas 11 ae 7-8 5g 

Canoe, 34 4 |Slaterville, 447 

Clinton, CCC..44 9 ne 7-8 5% 
« "©, 4 6¢'Tuscarora, °4411 

Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 

bric. 44 — 4-4 1136 
Linen Finish. .14 bs 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 8 se 64 18 
Fruit of the Loom : Sy 8-4 2216 
44 8% a 94 25 

Fearless, 44 7 = 104 27% 

Green, G, 44 6 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 

Great Falls, ere 644;{Wamsutta, 44 11}¢ 

M..... (504 “ 5-4 154 

ec © Buc ann &* 44 104 

«  « AA... 844!White Rock, 44 8 
els o eaane 8% Whitinsville, 44 38 
Gold Medal, 44 8% 7-8 7 
Ms - 7-8 @4|Waltham, 6-417 
Hope, 4 7% . 84 19 

Hills < 9-4 213¢ 
i% = 10-4 24 

Amoskeag......... 1830s, Os PECTOL EEE 11 

Blue Hil” Keuseaces Pearl River........ 16 

Columbia, Heavy. 1054 Warren, AXA..... 1444 

Everett,.......00+. 1. 13 

Haymaker Recesicaas Se CB cscs 1s 

Otis, AXA........ 1436) Work. ..0. cccccccce 16 

an GE «040 ° 
STRIPES. 

American....9 @10 Otis, BB.....10 

Amoskeag...10 @l1 |Massabesic..12 @13 

Dexter, A...— @l4_ |Pittefield.. 5% 

bie -o— @12 Thorndike, B. ny 1s 

Hamilton.. .1044@11}¢ Uncasville.A. 9 

TIGKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA...1644|Hamilton, D....... 10 
oy A. "1584 Lewiston. A, 3 36-in,18 
= | eee 14 Massabesic, A bagea 133¢ 
< Ce 13 Breve 1244 
“ Diisscs witgi we. C.....1136 
o 6 _E....... 1044|Methuen, AA...,..143¢ 

Cordis, ACE....... 18 |Pearl River........ 16 

Weree 16 |Pittefield........2 53g 

Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 9 
O  Bevecsccce 934) Willow Brook..... 144% 
Wrawesses 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1244 

Hamilton.........- 12 “«  %inch...... 15 

ORSET JEANS. 

Amoskeag....... - 83¢|Laconia... . 86 

Androscoggin.... 9 Lawrence, ‘Batteen. 9 

Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag: 

Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 9 

— Orchard... 4 Pepperell. ....... 10 

BROWN DRILLS. 
. T4|\Laconia........... ° 
. 846 —, eee scaeceue 8i¢ 
‘ a4 assachusetts, C.. 734 
“a [Ee epperell.......... Sig 
le oh A Deakaned 846 








‘WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS 











With 
pads, hasa 


jown over 


Warner 


Are aaa” colores for their ol age style 


d workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 


Skirt Su 


pperters and eltatnies 
world-wide Tepemaion. I Priee $1.50. 


Their Nursing Corset is the delight of 
every mother, 


- Flexible Hip Corset, 


190 Dones), is warranted not jto break 


Price, $1.15, Tittir new 


the hips. Price, $1.25. 


Por sale by leading merchapte. pape 
sent by mall on receipt of price. 


Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 





WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sentby mail. 30 cents per ounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO., 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 


i818 JONES. 





NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. pb Vo  ‘ MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. Py ” 6 Saige eeedl 
SHAWLS. o- ” a HOSIERY 
SUITS. . i o Laces. 
> JONES *. 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 
AND 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x , x 
o o 
Qa 
. JONES 
SHOES.. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o o CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, a o DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. o AO CARPETS. 
~— o =< 
FURNITURE. Vv / Housefurnishing Goods 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. Croc kery, Silverware, ete. 


{2 Spring and Summer Goods now open- 
ing. Great variety and bargaivs through- 
out the house. 


All Orders will yeepive prompt 
— Seuipies and Catalogues sent 
ree, 
JONES. sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 





MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, 


HAVE MADE 


Grea! Reductions In Prices 


OF 

Rich Fringes, Gimps, and Head- 
ings. 

CLAIR, RAraow AND JETTED ARE BOW OF- 


RED AT 50 CENTS PER YARI 
NEW GRASS, CRIMPED, AND MATA BOUT sabe 


QUALITY. KL. EGANT IN STYLE AND HIN 
BONAZ EMBROIDERED» GRENADINE 7 eene 


QUISITE COLORS, FOR SUMMER WEA 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


**STANDARD”’ 
AMERICAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


LATIMER’S. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Ingrains a Specialty. 
201 AND 203 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 
Farniture Storage. 











W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 


Brussels,and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer on ry rs pedinaty low prices. 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable ana inexpensive 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLO1HS, 


CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 
JUST LANDED 


A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in White, Check, and a varicty of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 








“Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 
189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(two doors above ee loc ant yn), with an entirely 
ay? and COMPLETE SiOCK, co yoe the 

RGEST and FINES’ ASSORTMEN VEK 
OLFERED AT REVALL, and at 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


all having been pure hased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, ETC, 


FINE VELY et CARPETS. at..... $175 

BODY BRUs Seer aes 125 and $1 50. 

TAPESTRY Bit SBEL s, at. 75 and upward. 

INGKAIN, All Wool, at. 50 and upward. 

INGRAIN,C oh Warp, at. 35 ard upward. 
OU CLOTHS, all widths, from 25e. per yard. 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOICE OF 

TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 


RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 
(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADEz», etc., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, COR, 13TH STREET 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MAT TINGS. 


Yard wide, WHITE, lic , lfc., 18e., 
yard and upward. 


RED CHECK, 


yard wide, léc., I8c., and 2c. 





and 2c. per 


per yard and upward. 


Fancy Mattings, 


27c., We., and 52c. per yard and upward. Embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from % to # per cent. less than 
last year's prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


_350 CANAL STREET. NEW YORK. 


CEDAR CARPET LINING. 


(PATENTED.) 
The best thing in the Market. 
cents per Yard, 
The Trade supplied by 
Cc. EF. TITCOMB, 
Ne. 215 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 





Price only 6 


MCALLUM, CREASE & SLOAN, 
CARPETINGS. 


ALL STYLES AND GRADES. 





NEW PATTERNS! LATEST DESICNS! 
CHOICE COLORINCS! 





OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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= THOUSANDS =! 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tuk demand for this magnificent Pre- 
Orders are 





mium continues unabated. 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
bovks of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, © 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, aed best Dictionary published in 
the English ianguage—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
fer practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 


Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arreirs) for Three Years, and $9; or 

Ove renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary ; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 


therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 
The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in 
tead of hundreds, of these letters. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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STEUBENVILLE, O., May 6th, 1878, 
Dictionary received in. perfect condition. I 
am more than gratified with it. I thought, from 
the prodigal manner in which you were giving 
them away, that they must be gotten up in an 
inferior way ; but, as an acknowledgment on 
my part, justice to you, and for the benefit of 
the incredulous, I wish to say that the book is 
handsomely and substantially bound, print 
large and distinct, definitions full ard accurate, 
abounds in illustrations,and is in every par- 
ticular perfectly satisfactory. I will cheerful- 
ly distribute the circulars you sent me, and. in 
every other way use my influerce to enlarge 
the circulation of your excellent paper. Think 
I shall be able to send you some new sub- 
scribers soon. E. C. CHANDLER. 


ANDOVER, Mass., May 4th, 1878. 
This morniug I sent you s communication 
stating that the Dictionary had not been re- 
ceived ; but am happy to state this evening that 
the expected visitor has come and has taken 
up his abode with me. The new-comer is in 
every way satisfactory, and appears as though 
a longer acquaintavce will prove to be very 
profitable, as he has already been of service to 
me several times withio an hour. 
SUMNER G. WOOD. 


GuILForD, Conn., May 6th, 1878. 
Received the big book allright, As Ilook on 
my paper and prize, I feel great surprise that, 
whenv times are so hard, you should have such 
regard for poor folks. In fine, bow you can 
for nive dollars furnish eo much is really a 
touch beyond comprehension. I’ve no room to 
mention the thanks that I send. They are 
mapy. 8. W. LUTE, 


SPRINGFIELD, O., May 2d, 1878. 
Your premium Dictionary reached me yes- 
terday by express from Philadelphia, and is 
quite satisfactory. Please accept thanks, 
Perbaps the best testimonial I can give of the 
merits of both Taz INDEPENDENT and the pre- 
mium is a remittunce of $18 fur six new sub- 
scribers. Send me by express two more Dic- 
tiovaries. C. P. BALLARD. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22d, 1878. 
I bave this day received the splendid pre- 
mium—Worcester’s Dictionary. I must con- 
fess to an agreeable disappointment in the 
superiority of the binding, excellence of mate- 
rial, and beauty of typography. 
W. &. PALMORE, 

Pastor of Walnut Street M. H. Church South. 


CaRLYLE, ILu., April 27th, 1878. 
I received my premium, Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, all right; for which you have my sin- 
cere thanks and best wishes for yourself and 
paper. It is the most valuable premium that I 
know of being given by avy paper, and is on 
such easy terms. J.T. GORDON, M.D. 


Honegorg, N. Y., April 29th, 1878. 
Many thanks forthe promptness in sending 
both INDEPENDENT and Dictionary. I have 
heretofore received some valuable premiums 
with THE INDEPENDENT, but never avything e0 
much prized as Worcester’s Dictionary. It is 
very satisfactory. EVELYN PIERCE. 


BELVIDERE, N. J., April 25th, 1878. 
THE INDEPENDENT has begun its weekly 
visite to me on- my three-years’ subscription, 
and yesterday Worcester’s Unabridged, hand- 
somely gotten up and in every way companion- 
able, ‘dropped in,” to stay with me. Wel- 
come! JAMES M. MAXWELL, 


Sunman’s, InpD., May Ist, 1878, 
Your gift Dictionary received in good con- 
dition, and I am very much pleased with it. I 
consider either it or the papera gift, becaure 
either is worth what both cost. With many 
thanks for your promptness and liberality. 
WM. R. HAZEN. 


Essex, Mass., May Ist, 1878. 
The Dictionary was recelved last week, 
promptly. I am very much pleased with it. I 
hope your liberal offer may be the means of ir- 
troducing it into many families. 
F. T. POMEROY. 


FRANELIN, Pa., May 6th, 1878. 

I received by express to-day the Worcester’s 

Unabridged Dictionary, and am pleased with 
it. It is in good order and the latest edition. 
F. W. HASTINGS. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 4th, 1878, 
, I forgot to acknowledge the receipt in good 
order of the Dictionary. It is well worth the 
money, and a bargain at that. J, W. FIELD. 


CLEVELAND, O , May 2d, 1878, 

The Dictionary, which your previous note 
assured me had been ordered, came in good 
order last week, and gives entire satisfaction, 
as does THE INDEPENDENT to the new sub- 
scribers: W. W. PARTRIDGE, 


EssEx JUNCTION, VT., Apr. 80th, 1878, 
Dictionary is received. Many thanks. ’Tis 
deservedly termed a prize and will ever be 


Corunna, Micg., May Ist, 1878. 
Permit me to acknowledge recept of the two 
first numbers of Tue INDEPENDENT, with 
which I am much pleased, both as a library 
and as a newspaper and worth the eubscription 
price. Also your present of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, which is too well known 
to require any comment, further than that the 
edition is, 80 far as I can judge, equal to avy 
offered by the trade. 1 will gladly distribute 
your accompanyiog circulars. You have my 
best wishes for suceess, which your enterprice 
certainly merits. P. M. COOK. 


Wasasu, Inp., April 25th, 1878, 
The Dictionary came to hand this week, and 
I find it all you represented. It is a premium 
indeed. I am exceedingly well pleased, and 
believe that any others who have no large dic- 
tiopary could not make a better investment 
than to get one in the same way. Also re- 

ceived the first copy of THE INDEPENDENT. 

ALLEN W. KING, 

Fort Howarp, Wis., April 24th, 1878. 
Worcester bas arrived and taken bis place by 
the side of Webster. A beautiful copy. Many 
thanks. A clear gain, since, having taken THE 
INDEPENDENT from its origin, with the ex- 
pectation of continuing to do so as life 
continues, I regard prepayment for three years 

of small consideration. D. C. CURTISS. 


OvutTLaw’s Brinpge, N. C., April 26th, 1878. 

Dictionary has been received, in good order. 
I am very much pleased with the Dictionary 
and paper. I do not see how you can furnish 
so much for so little money. By your means 
of introduction it is in the reach of almost 
everybody. Wish you great success in its sale. 
H. K. OUTLAW. 


Akron, O., April 29th, 1878. 
I received the Dictionary some time ago, and 
after using it some time, do flot hesitate to pro- 
nounce ita graod success and fully worth the 
price of subscription. Then I consider the Dic- 
tionary free, for Tuk INDEPENDENT is fully 
worth what it cost, without this valuable 
present, LORENZO HALL, 


FIncasTLe, PutNaMCo., IND., May 5th, 1878. 

I am bappy to acknowledge the receipt of 
the first number of Tuk INDEPENDENT. The 
premium Dictionary was eafely received by my 
friend, a student of Indiana Asbury University, 
and is highly satisfactory and greatly appre- 
ciated. ‘The circulars you sent I have distrib- 
uted, and you may expect further subscriptions 
from this‘ office. MILLARD LEMON. 


GuTHRIE CENTER, Iowa, May 4th, 1878. 
I received Worcester’s Dictionary yesterday. 
It is perfectly satisfactory in every particular 
Many thanks for such a liberal premium. Suc- 
cess to THE INDEPENDENT. 
L. P. HAMMOND. 


Cuirton, W. Va., April 26th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary has been received by 
me in good order. Itis entirely satisfactory. 
The paper also is admirable. I hope you are 
satisfied. I know I am. 

E. C. FISHER, M.D. 


WAYNESBORO, Pa , May 3d, 1878. 
Have received the Dictionary, and prize it 
highly. Receive Tue INDEPENDENT regularly. 
My expectations are more than met in both 
THe INDEPENDENT and the valuable premium 
you send with it. Dr. JOHN B. GORDON. 


NARROWSBURG, N. Y., May 7th, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary on the 6 h inst., in 
good order. Am pleased with it. It is an in- 
valuable gift. [ am very thankful. I wish 
you a long acd happy life in this grand work. 

A. D. PINE. 





MIDDLEBURY, VT., April 26th, 1878. 

The Dictionary just received. Is more than 

I could expect. Shall do what I can to induce 

more to subscribe for paper. Accept my sin- 
cere thanks. CHAS. A. MEAD. 


Carey, O., April 23d, 1878. 

I received Worcester’s Dictionary and am 

very much pleased with it. We are also well 
pleased with THz INDEPENDENT. 

MARY E. FOSTER. 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 6tb, 1878. 

The Dictionary arrived on Saturday, in good 
order. It isa fine book, for which you have 
my thanks. Mrs. DAVID BROWN. 


Cincinnati, O., April 26th, 1878. 

The Dictionary sent arrived safely and is 
very satisfactory. . Will recommend Tue INDE- 
PENDENT to my friends. G. T. ROOTS. 


Rep Oak, Ia., April 24th, 1878. 

Just received Worcester’s Dictionary. It is: 
a wonderful premium. Many thanks. 

E. C. TAYLOR. 


Davenport, Ia., April 30th, 1878, 
Worcester’s Dictionary was received this 
morning. lt is very satisfactory in every par- 








valued highly. M. L. FULLINGTON. 


[May 23, 1878 


PARNASSUS, WESTMOKELAND Co., Pa., 
April 17th, 1878. . 


With pleasure I can report that Tue INDE- 
PENDENT came promptly. [ find it to be a very 
instructive and scholarly journal, “ The Dic- 
tionary’? came also in due time and in excel- 
lent condition ; and for its comprehensiveness, 
clearness of type, and style of binding it far 


exceeds my anticipation. 
B. L. CALHOUN, M. D. 


Nixes, Mica , April 16th, 1878, 
The Dictionary r.ceived ia perfect order, 
io style and finish exceeding my bighest an- 
ticipations. In the exuberance of delight, | 
was led to exclaim: ‘‘ Long live THe INDE- 
PENDENT and abundant prosperity and b«ppi- 
ness attend the propr.e‘or and conductor of 
that valuable family paper!’ 8. B. FINLEY. 





ATHOL, Mass., April 20th, 1878. 
I am delighted with the Dictionary, which 
came to-day in good order. When you offer as 
a premium a good house in your city, witha 
“ brown-stove front,” or a good farm near it, 
I shall be only too happy to improve the op- 
portunity to move my residence somewhat 
nearer to you. E, E. THORPE, 


NorwWALK, On10, April 12th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand last week, in 
prime order, aod gives entire satisfaction. [ 
have been a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
a good many years, and received some valuable 
premiums before; but this fs the best of all. 
Accept my hearty thanks and best wishes. 

H. P. TYLER, 


ANDOvER, Mags., April 10th, 1878. 
The Dictionary bas reached me. Am very 
much pleased with it. The paper on which it 
is printed is most excellent. Itis the general 
opinion bere that in «pel/ing and pronunciation 
Worcester’s Dictionary has no equal. I com- 


mend it most heartily. Very yo re 
F. H. KASSON. 


Owosso, Micu , April 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary is at hand. Many thanks for 
so valuable a premium. It supplies the place 
of amuch needed wantin our office. Hopiog 
such liberal premiums as are given by THE 
INDEDENDENT Will bring liberal returns, we 


remain your subscribers, 
DEWEY & STEWART. 


Keoxok, IA., April 18th, 1878, 
The Dictionary bas arrived and is all tvat I 
expected. We are very much pleased. [ 
have taken THE INDEPENDENT about twenty- 
three years, and have never liked it better 
than the present year. My family all thank 
you forthe valuable present. H. SEYMOUR. 


PRINCETON, ILL., May 8th, 1878, 
The Worcester arrived yesterday. I expected 
a good copy of the Unabridged; but I did not 
expect such excellence and real beauty in the 
matter of paper, binding, etc. Accept my 


moat cordial thanks for so fine a premium. 
SARA L. PHELPS. 


GARRATTSVILLE, OTSEGO Co., N. Y., } 
May 8th, 1878. 


The Dictionary is received and I am very 
much pleased with it. Many tbanks to you for 
placing so valuable a book within my reach. 


The paper is well worth what they both cost. 
IRA C. ESTES. 


PittspurGH, Pa., April 15th, 1878, 
I have received your elegant premium 
(Worces'er’s Dictionary), and feel very rich 
after making such a bargain—$19 00 worth for 


$9.00. Please accept my heartiest thanks. 
MARY WARD. 


Guasaow, Mo., May 7th, 1878. 
Dictionary arrived several weeks ago and 
gives entire satisfaction. It is a magnificent 
premium. THE INDEPENDENT reaches me regu- 


larly. HENNING W. PRENTIS 
Sup't Schools. 


Osweao, N. Y., May 8ih, 1878. 
The Dictionary has arrived in good condition 
and is satisfactory in every respect. Itis a 
valuable premium and I thank you bs Fe 


Parsons, Kan., April 15th, 1878. 
Yours, with receipt, is at hand; also the Dic- 
tionary. Would that I could put your valuable 
paper and Dictionary in the hands of every 
thinking man. A. M. YELLOW. 


——— 


WEsT FARMINGTON, O., May 9th, 1878. 
Have this day received the Dictionary, by 


express from Philadelphia, all right. 
O. 8. THOMPSON. 


Kinaston, N. Y , May 10th, 1878. 
Dictionary came yerterday and is entirely 
satisfactory. Miss KATE LEFEVRE. 
SouTHLAND COLLEGE, HELENA, ARK., ' 
April 15th, 1878. 
Your Dictionary bas been received. I sm 
very well pleased with It. B. F. CHACE. 


SPICELAND, InD., April 23d, 1878 
The Dictionary has been received. It 
tirely satisfactory. 





ticular. A. J. GREENE. 
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Puswranee, 


The Insurance Editor wit aive to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidenttally, by mat, any tnquirtes 
ag to the standing of companies, Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description. of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. anda (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE NOYES TRIAL. 





Tue trial of Benjamin Noyes for con- 
spiracy to defraud the policyholders of the 
New Jersey Mutual is still dragging along 
its slow course in the Newark (N. J.) 
courts. It is useless to undertake to pre- 
dict what will be the result of it, nor does 
it matter very much to the public whether 
he puts on a suit of clothes, properly 
striped, in Trenton, at the expense of the 
state or not; but it does matter that he be 
got. away from insurance-wrecking, and 
from diverting the money which properly 
belongs to dependent families from the 
purposes for which it was intended. No 
one can have heard the testimony of the 
prosecution, which is closed, without be- 
lieving that he was simply trying to put 
money into his own pocket, regardless of 
the consequences, as far as the policyhold- 
ers of the unfortunate company were con- 
cerned, when he undertook to absorb the 
worse than worthless New Jersey Mutual 
into his still worse than worthless National 
Capitol. 

The circumstances were these: The in- 
surance official of the State of New Jer- 
sey ordered an examination of the New 
Jersey Mutual in December, 1876. No ex- 
pert who had watched the movements and 
practices of the company had any doubt 
about its entire insolvency, and that it had 
been so for some time. The examination 
proved this to be true to a far greater extent 
than any one supposed. It resulted in 
showing that the company had almost 
nothing of assets but a false bank-account, 
some nearly worthless morigages, a quun- 
lity of truck in the shape of agents’ bal- 
ances, furniture, etc., and some small 
amounts of money deposited with the state 
departments. The actuary who examined 
the company testifies that not one single 
officer pretended to dispute the utter in 
solvency of the company, after they found 
the examination would take place. It was 
even shown that the death-claims of the 
company were being paid with borrowed 
money, the company having pledged mort- 
gages enough to cover a cash loan of 
$75,000, which had been used in payment of 
itslosses. And yet thiscompany had nenr- 
ly twenty millions of risks, and on any 
reasonable calculation should have had 
very nearly two millions of good assets to 
cover them and make it solvent. And it 
was this poor, miserable apology for 4 life 
insurance company, distinguished for its 
liabilities and almost total lack of assets, 
which Mr. Benjamin Noyes undertook to 
reinsure in the National Capitol Life. 

And what was this National Capitol? 
It was unlike the New Jersey Mutual in 
one regard. It had nothing at all, no 
property worth mentioning, no standing, 
nothing whatever, except a large bundle of 
records of unpaid death-claims, It is 
probably true that it had never issued a 
single risk except such as it had raked out 
of the s!ums of defunct companies. The 
Original National Capitol was a company 
entitled to some respect. It did an honest 
and a legitimate business, But it was not 
& successful business, and its managers, 
when they learned this, transferred the 
obligations of the company to the Penn 
Mutual, of Philadelphia, a company en- 
titled to the highest respect, and that ended 
the first National Capitol Life. It was an 
honorable transaction. But there was one 
mistake made, which has proved a very 
Serious one for a great many men. The 
Original charter was not destroyed, and 
charters are transferable, It was pigeon- 
holed for some three years, and then Noyes 
get hold of it, by some hook or crook, and 
Proclaimed the company to be in existence. 
He had previously made himself president 
of the old American Mutual, of New Haven, 
and had changed the name of that com- 
Pavy to the American National Life and 
Trust. He had gathered into this company 

ibe insolvent National Life of New York, 


and.he had in his grip all that remainéd of 
what each of these companies should have 
had, which was not much. His course was 
then to transfer all of this business to his 
newly-acquired charter. -This he did suc- 
cessfully enough, for people were perfectly 
satisfied that the old organization was an 
irresponsible one. In this way the com- 
pany which may be called the second Na- 
tional Capitol was formed. It was a com- 
pany made up of liabilities. Its assets 
were uot sufficient for the purposes of a 
small broker’s office. This was the com- 
pany which Benjamin Noyes had got to- 
gether. It is only charitable to suppose 
that it was just such a company as suited 
him. At any rate, when he found 
that there was another one of pre- 
cisely the same character in New 
Jersey, he successfully undertook to get 
hold of that also; and the New Jersey 
Mutual was actually transferred, with its 
two millions of liabilities, to the National 
Capitol. There can be no question as to 
why Noyes wanted these liabilities. He 
wanted them because he could get a little 
ready money with them. What he was 
expected to pay out was a matterof no 
consequence to bim. It was what he 
could take in. This was what he insisted 
upon in all of his negotiations with the 
rascally managers of the New Jersey 


Mutual. ‘‘I must have $30,000 in cash.” 
And he got it. And then he assumed the 
liabilities. ; 


The New Jersey courts will tell us 
whether Noyes is proved guilty of conspir- 
ing to defraud the policyholders of the 
New Jersey Mutual. But the proof will 
not be necessary to those who have watched 
tbe.movements of the trial, nor to those 
who have watched the previous history of 
the man. If it puts a quietus on his insur- 
ance wrecking, it will have done some 
good, and this is all we ask. 








CAUSES OF FIRES. 


Ir would s-em that it isa much easier 
task to set an entire house on fire than it is 
with deliberate intention and with proper 
combustibles to light a stove for the pur- 
pose of boiling a kettle. This latter opera- 
tion is not so simple as it appears to be, as 
any one may prove who has not already tried 
his or her hund at it. Infact, an efficient or 
bad house-seryant may be almost at once 
detected by the ease or difficulty with 
which she lights her fires. The inefficient 
servant will place some crumpled paper in 
the grate and will throw the best-part of a 
bundle of wood on the top of it, crowning 
the whole with a smothering mass of coal, 
and will expect the fire to burn. The good 
servant will, on the other hand, first clear 
her grate, so as to insure a good draft. She 
will then place the wood above the ‘paper, 
crossing the sticks again and again. Then 
the ooals are put in deftly, one by one, 
affording interstices through which the 
flames will love to linger. A light is ap- 
plied; and the kettle will soon sing acknowl- 
edgments. of the warm ardor with which 
it has been wooed. Contrast this with the 
other picture, where double the fuel has 
been wasted and where smoke and dirt make 
their appearance, in lieuof teaand toast. We 
venture to say that a badly-managed kitch- 
en fire, with its train of unpunctual meals, 
leads to more general loss of temper than 
all the other minor domestic troubles put 
together. The stove is usually the scape- 
goat on which the offending servant lays 
her incompetence (the cat clearly could es- 
tablish an alti); but the most perfect of 
ranges could not remedy the fault. The 


only real reason for such a state of things 

is the prevalence of sheer stupidity. 

Molly’s mother was taught by Molly's 

grandmother to light the fire in a certain 
way; and Molly’s descendants will, from 
persistence of habit, continue to light fires 
in that manner, be it good or evil, until the 
end of time. “It is quite clear that the same 
stupidity which causes an intentional fire 
to fail will occasionally lead to a pyrotech- 
nic exhibition which has been quite un- 
looked for. For instance, cases are not un- 
known where servants have used the con- 
tents of a powder-horn for coaxing an ob- 
stinate fire to burn; the loss of a finger or 
two generally giving them sufficient bint 
not to repeat the experiment. The general 
use of gas has done much to reduce the 
number of conflagrations, for it has re- 
placed other illuminators, far more danger 

ous; but it has at the same time contributed 
a cause of accident which before its use 
could not exist, So long as people will in- 


sist on looking for an meege of gas with a 
lighted candle, so long will their rashness 
be rewarded with an explosion. It is not 
customary, where there is a doubt as to 
whether acask contains gunpowder or not, 
to insert a red-hot poker into the bunghole; 
= such a proceeding would be scarcely 
38 foolbardy than the detection of the 
presence of gas by means of flame. The 
test in both cases is most thorough; but 1t 
is too energetic in its action to be of any 
value but to those who wish to rise in the 
world too suddenly. —Chambers’s Journal. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Witiiam M. TwEeED took out a ten- 
year policy of $10,000 in the Knickerbocker 
Company, payable to his daughters, on 
which he paid an annual premium of $1,- 
180.90. There was a provision in the 
policy that, if he ceased to pay at the end 
of three years, or afterward, he should re- 
ceive a proportionate full-paid policy. At 
the end of eight years, after having paid 
to the company $9,517.20, he went to 
Spain, without having obtained tbe permis 
sion from the company required of tour- 
ists abroad. Tbe daughters asked for an 
eight-tenths paid-up policy to be delivered 
to them; but the company refused to do it, 
on the ground that the policy was for- 
feited, and the Superior Court bas sustained 
the company in the decision, The con- 
tract is certainly avery hard one, if it is 
legal. Itis an outrage that any compapy 
can for years receive &® man’s money, and 
then on apy pretext refuse to return him a 
cent of the amount which he has entrusted 
to it. 


—When the German Government sends 
eighty-five of the best pictures in its Na- 
tional Gallery and private galleries to the 
Paris Exposition, it insures them for over 
ten thousand dollarsapiece. A man’s lifeis 
worth as much to his family as a picture Is 
toanybody. There is not one chance in ten 
thousand tbat the picture will be destroyed. 
There is a very large chance that the life of 
the bread-winoer of the household may be 
destroyed during the year, and a certainty 
that it will in a few years. 





INSURANCE. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 263, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The princi al Leotares of this Co mpeny are ABSO- 
LUTB 8&C RCONOMICAL M AN GEMBENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THEINSURE 








All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorotar 
i. BURFORD, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE: INSURANCE €0., 
NEWARK, N.J 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statemen's fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


THE QUBEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
Nos. 87 and 89 WALL STKEET. 


ASHETS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Real estate. (company’s build- 
ae : +e geeeee on, O2N6517 
United States bonds deposited 
with Insurance Departments 
of Veneee nee and in hands 








of truste «1,120,525 

Cashin bank “and other@ssets 172,126 
——— 81,507,168 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid losses ....... ... sees 888,00 

ROINBSULANCE....00000. 00 ce cose 439 214 
- __ 527,281 

Net_ surplus Dattes States Branch, 
SORT shu 56 ccccanttadcass’ $979,887 


rEY STEES IN 0 NEW YORK, 
SAMUEL BARE. Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
wM AOY, Pres. Seamen's Bank for Savings. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, President Mannattan Bank. 


DIREC TORS IN NEW VORK, 
HOM ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 


ALL 
SAMUEL °. BA BOO OK, ae 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, J: B.  FONNSTO 
MARTIN BATEs, HAVID BINGHAM, 
H. B. OLAFLIN, JOSIAH M. FISKE. 


WM. H. BOSS, Manager. 
NIGKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
2330 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFF EN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

8. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 

York and Connecticut. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital all paid In.......... $750,000 00 
everve for all Pia siitties. in- 
cluding Reisearagce. weceeeee 596,289 33 
Net Surpius .. och ols te 28 630 96 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 #1, 636,029 71 71 


DWIGHT,R. SMITH, President, 
SANFORD J. HALL, Seoretary. 
ANDKEW J. WRIGHTD, Treasurer. 
var DEPARTMENT........ CHIC — ILL. 
ode HARDING, General Teel 











1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCKE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Gash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

PEDDIE ccc ccccqecccccecss 779,325 44 
Surplus .....cccccccccccccccce 545,155 72 





Bec. ~ JOnN ORV EREUE, Pres, 


ww. G, Caqua, | sont DF 








H. Z. CULVER 
DA ENOWLTON. JR., 
Wor OVINGTON, 


H. Z, CULVER, Pres’t. 








Installment Notes on hand Jan. ist, 1878. $1,722.692.34. 


19th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1878. 


ropert 
of Policies written frum mies f 


DIRECTORS: 
Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, 
M. A. HOYNE, 
R. B. CORRIMR, 


OFFICERS: 


oaty, situated in Chicago - Td large City. 


Hon. u. BBE BIAAAR®, 
NICHOLAS RANSZ, 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CO,, 


Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Pian. Insurance confined to Dwelling-houses, Private Barns, their Contents, aes Property, 
Oburches, and S&choolhouses. No Policies written o 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Numbe: 


878, 284,876. In force, 138,3 
Cash Capital, 200, 000. Total Cash Assets, . ° e ° ° ° - - $904,224 31 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all other Liability, - - ° ° - ° - . - - _433,919 24 24 
Cash Surplus as regards Policyholders, - - - ° ° ° - - - - - - $470,305 07 07 
Dedact Capital, - - - - - - - . ° . ° . - - - - _ 200, 000 00 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - $270.305 07 


‘Lae pane trode 1873 te 1878, $1,299,420. 14. 


CHAS. L. CUR, R, 


AILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 


Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, Vioe-Pres’t. OHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec’y. M.A. HOYNE, Treas. 
B. B. CURRIER, General Agent. 
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3 HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - od bg 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - = = 


Net Surplus, - bg 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, {878, - - ° 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


$6,109,526 75 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cine ee TR oc ccees . cp ossoscpenncge -cncccee. -cnpeppoceseoes 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $4,298,200) 
United States Stocks (market, | ee 


Bank Stocks 
State and City Bonds “ 


Real Estate. ............, 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of ‘Securities, $427,098 00).. 
interest due on ist J BRUREY, BIS 200 ...covccccececcroccccs 
Balance in hands Of Agents ...,,.,.-..cccsccsesscescsseeces 









a i 


eee re ee re er eT Ter eee eee errr errre rr iri i rer rer iy) TTT er 


3 
Hs CEASED, SAORI HH 4 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.........000 0. sueseteneh® 


—-_ H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


peiens ‘ehoccrouenenesebecscenbascpeeesene 6.1005 a 26 75 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





THE 


— ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD: 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 

President. 

A. 8. Winch 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 


from ist January, watt, o —_ a 


ber, 187 4 ogsecee + $4,710,665 83 





Vice-Pres’t. 
R. K. Beecher 
Secretary. 








THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INCORPORATED “. 1547. ASSETS, $6,280,723 46. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL 
Entire surplus returoed to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 
Endowment policies at@ife rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ABBOCLE, OVOT....... 00000008 eonccnesendl $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly...........c0...00-. 2,000,000. 

The assete are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is y on a0 tof depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vies-President 
J, L. HALSEY, Seorstary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
@. Y. WemPLeand HW. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec's 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 











144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


al. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
Isaac F. Luovn, Secretary. 


W. H. O. Banruzrr, Actuary; 





"of January, 1877 occcceeeceengoosoceeeeee 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor apes Fire disconnected 





with Marine 
Premioms marked off from lat January, 

1877, to 3ist December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... "$2,565,890 27 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 
The Dompany has the following Assets, 
viz 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock. City, Bank, and other aeocke - $10,565,958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate = oletms due the Com- 

pany. estimated at .. ........ceceeseese 7,436 OL 
Premium Noves and *pilis Receivable.... 1 Soe 08 63 
Cash in Bank 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 68 


Oe COO e eee ee tee eeeneeees 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fiftn of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned pr of the C y forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
W. H. H. MOOK, ADOLPH LEMO E, 
LEWis8 CURTIS T. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LUW GORGE W. LAN 
DAVID LANE ERT L. 8TUA 
GORDON W. »BURNHAM, JAMES @ DE FO FOREST, 
DANIELS MILL ER, CE 
WM. STURGIS CHAS pr Acv enicit, 
JOSIAH O. Low. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, erage! D W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS OHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM Broce 
Cc. A_ HAND, WwW: AM H ‘OGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PE ER V. 


WILLIAM H. WE HOB. B. ¢ ODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES. DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company condeeate ita business enter the New York 
Safet roe — 


0 B 
197,&,192) santaa dp BAG 3 Cor, athing | An and 


Cash on 7 and in a, 

Loans U. 8S. and ot her 
Stocks (value 7 enn 
payable on demand... 





* 9183, 411 64 


--« 402,460 00 
—-——__ 585,871 64 


eeeee =sroegessersccsscessccs 683,000 00 


od by the Company as follows (Market ° 
— Ly ened — and prone 


em - $282,310 00 

nt codaheil 20, 

1,000 shares, N. Y.and Harlem 

United States Stocks. ...°2/2/2 : 47812 30 
————_ 1,072,692 


Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New — "984,800 a0" 
and Brooklyn, BK. D., a 





Se eee bn $3,17 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 3,983 31 
outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“ for reported losses, un- 
= _—~ Gusenes, 
an ai for pata Tan ate ™ ae 4 
Sibel woccveces cscas Mek BURELOR 
Guaranty Surplus 


NG = — § see coves 
Creda Res’rve — 000 00 

ndivided Surplus... 66,501 03 3,1" 
GEO. T. HOPE, ened on LAMPO. 479,23 
orett PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND. Seo. yo 
A.M.E wt tctece JOHN K.OA Gen.Agt 


January Lith, 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . . 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred...........+see0++++$0,282,304 70 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,689 30 
Interest received and acerued.........cssesseeceeees 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877.........sceeeeeeseeees» 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 


$32,780,898 20 


$7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ceccccoe. cecceesceeseee $1,638,128 39 


Endowments matured and discounted............ssccccsesssceees 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... sownueweebens sesseebeneeewces 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies......... . 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 


Reduction of premiums on United States atocks.......$211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks.........sesssecee eeveesess 32,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 


TEA] CBLALE....ccccccccseecceccssccccocccecccesses 200,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... - $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,980 83).........scccccccqoeersssesecsecces 12,875,584 69 
Real estate..oc..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccctecccocccs sesesees 8,850,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on teal estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 

company as additional collateral security),..............++. 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .......ccccececeeeeeees 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1878...... Ceccccccccccccccccccccs ecee 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 

cluded in liabilities). ....cccssccccccsseccccecces ceccccccecee 
Agopta’ balances......ccccccccccccccccccccscccecs epee ee errr 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878.......00...0000 


695,284 74 


896,289 26 


167,183 37 
56,945 97 
815,895 35 


$34,452,905 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will aceompany the usual 


annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 

Excess of market value of securities OVer COBE.........eeeeeeeees 
CABH ASSETS Jan. lat, 1878... .cccocccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


504,845 64 
$34,957,250 93 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1878......... pecveeceee 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC......seccceseceeeeeeee eesseeee ° 112,897 $4 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium........... ee 31,022,405 99 

Reserved for contingent Mabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
class....... cocsee ‘newb ewes 

Reserved for premiums paid in advance... ..cecsccccecescseecvces 


792,302 22 
17,430 91 


CRPPH ROEDER eH EH Ee EE ee EE EEEeeees 


82,298,106 44 





Divisible surplus at 4 per CONt.......cceeeceeececececcesecceeccssesecsesceseses 290045144 40 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 41¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 

From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January 1st, 1876...........00seeecccesseee ++ 044,661 
Number of policies in force January let, 1877..........secccceseee ce vee 40,421 
Number of policies in force Jariuary 1st, 1878........... ececcceccccccesesMOOOD 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876..............+- weaesiecescscdues cocccccccccccce $126,132,119 
MOOG Gt CORE SUMOETY 188; UBTT, 0 5 sc cccccccecccocesecccecsccsccoscesccsocecscs Eeeytaaate 
Amnoeal af cick Demmaty 106, IBIS. «56 onc csvessccccccccccccccssecescsoveve aoeee 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS,_ - LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSO000D, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H; BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. mecrnniioeie Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


” 09 E. 26th Street, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D, Hesidenes 15 E, Slat Street," | Medical Bzaminers, 
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Noung andl Old. 


A BIRD'S STORY. 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 





SHALL I tell you, little people, 
How the strangest thing befel, 
When beneath the old church-steeple 
Rang the midnight Christmas bell ? 


Every child was sweetly sleeping— 
So you truly might suppose ; 

But it chanced that one was peeping 
From beneath the warm bed-clothes, 


When she heard so loud a clatter 
That she covered up ber head. 

«Oh! I wonder what’s the matter!” 
To her frightened self she said. 


“If it is the house a-falling, 
{t will break our Christmas-tree. 
Hark! I think some one is calling ; 
Maybe I will look and see.”’ 


80, with very great precaution, 
She removed the counterpane 

From an eye blue as the ocean. 
Now I hardly can begin 


To uvfold to you the wouder 
Which that one blue eye could see. 
There stood Santa Claus right under- 
Neath the hemlock Christmas-tree, 


Drawing from capactous pockets 
Loveliest things beneath the sun: 
Dolls that talked, and golden lockets, 

Jumping-jacks, a candy gua. 


Not a gun for foes defeating ; 
Santa Claus has better sense. 

It was only made for eating ; 
Love is better for defense. 


Fifty little gleaming tapers 
Sped like fifty shooting stars, 
Through the branches cutting capers, 
Rivaling the light of Mars, 


Soon the tree, with gifts unstable,” 
Would, I’m sure, have come to grief; 

When out spoke the gallant table, 
Offering to “lend a leaf.” 


And the cloth and all the dishes 
Skipped upon it in a trice ; 

And 8t. Nick, who knows our wishes, 
Hid two lovely young white mice 


’Neath a plate, for little Blue Eyes. 
So the turkey had to laugh, 

With the pudding and the mince pies: 
’Twas too funny far by half. 


Presently with mighty laughter 
Shook the sides of Santa Claus, 
Shook the floor and every rafter. 
Do you know what was the cause? 


’Tis all Greek to me, or Spanish, 
Why he laughed I[ never knew, 
For all suddenly he vanished 
Up the smutty chimney-flue. 


** Is it true ?”? you ask—tbis story. 
Oh! I’m sure that it must be. 
Blue Eyes whispered it to ‘‘ Flory,”’ 
And a little bird told me. 
rr 


PATTY’S LONG VACATION. 


BY SARAH 0. JEWETT, 





Tne school went on just the same; but 
Patty was obliged to stay at home fora 
great many weeks, and she was very sor- 
rowful about it. I think there was not an- 
other girl in school who would have been 
80 sorry about missing her lessons; though 
they were all more interested than school- 
girls usually are. I am sure Miss Cleve- 
land and Miss Dunfield, the teachers, had 
a great deal to do with that; for they were 
so kind and knew so well how to make 
their school pleasant. Nearly all winter 
and all the spring Patty had had to stay in 
the house; and, now that summer had come, 
she was much better, but still so lame that 
she had to walk with crutches. It was a 
great pleasure to go out again, if it were 
only for a little way; and sbe could have as 
many drives as she pleased. 


It had been very hard to be pleasant, 


sometimes, when she heard of the parties 
and walks and frolics that her friends were 
Planning. But, though there could be no 
mistake about her being tired of her own 
room and the library sofa, where she spent 
one long day after another, while she was 
getting better, she did not often fret or 
make herself tiresome to her father and 
Mother, or the people who came to see her. 

deed, one day her mother said, laughing- 


ly, that she was almost {sorry that Patty 
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was getting well again; because she should 
miss her so much, and it was so pleasant to 
have her in the house. But you may be 
sure Mrs. Redington was glad eviough the 
day that our friend was taken out for her 
first drive, and came home so happy, be- 
cause it had been such beautiful spring 
weather and she had seen some dandelions 
in bloom. 

It was only a few weeks after this that 
Patty left Boston, and went to her grand- 
mother’s, fora long visit. You would not 
wonder at her being so contented if you 
had been there, to see how kind everybody 
was to her, and how glad they were to see 
her at the old place again, and how they 
watched her, afmost with tears in their eyes, 
go limping down the walk of the green old 
garden, to see if it looked the same, and if 
the little dark red Burgundy roses had gone 
out of bloom. They had all thought in the 
winter that Patty might vever come to Elm- 
fields again; and Grandmamma, who never 
left home, had wisbed so much to have an- 
other sight of the child, So, wasn’t ita 
happy thing for all of them that she had 
really come back, and was growing stronger 
every day? 

Patty had not noticed how noisy and hot 
Boston had been until she found Elmfields 
(for that was the name of grandmother’s 
place) so quiet and cool, and Uncle Jack 
and Aunt Annie were so good to her and 
such jolly bright company. Aunt Annie 
was the darling of Patty’s heart, and had 
been ever since she could remember. It 
was so pleasant to be sure of staying with 
her so long, for her visits in Boston were 
apt to be short, since Grandmamma had not 
been well; and once she had been abroad 
fora year or two, which seemed a long 
time to her niece. She had been Patty’s 
playmate and amusement when she was a 
little child; and she was her greatest help 
now that she was growing up. There was 
all the fun still;-but now that Patty had 
begun to have troubles, and to be sorry 
about her mistakes, and to find hard places 
in her road as she went on, Aunt Annie 
was always ready to say something, with 
that kind smile of hers, which went straight 
to Patty’s heart and helped her and made 
things easier. 

I should like to begin at the beginning of 
the visit, and tell you just what Patty did 
every day, because I am sure you would 
say that it was worth telling; but I am 
afraid I shall hardly have time for the 
whole story of one beautiful day, when 
she and Aunt Annie had a picnic all by 
themselves, up-river. The river was not far 

from the house; and that very morning, 
while Patty was dressing, she noticed how 
the sun was shining on the water, and hoped, 
now that it was such nice weather, that 
Aunt Annie would remember how much 
she liked boating and would think it safe 
for her to go. 

A little later, when they were sitting at 
the breakfast-table, Miss Annie said: 
‘Patty, will you spend the day with me?” 


“Of course,” said our friend. ‘*‘ Where 
did you think I meant to spend it, Aunty?” 
And she smiled, for she knew by Miss 
Annie’s tone that she meant to propose 
something very pleasant, indeed. 

‘Tam going up the river, to be gone all 
day; and I[ think I should like company. 
We will,take some lunch and spend the 
day in the woods. Iam going to hunt for 
a pitcher-plant in the swamp near Cliff Hill. 
Would you really like to go, dear? We 
will have as good a time as we ca”.” . 

Patty’s eyes danced with joy. 

“* How nice of you to think of it!” said 
she. ‘‘I was wishing I could go boating, 
this very morning. You are always so 
kind—” 

But Miss Annie never would allow that 
she had any claim to being praised, and 
went solemnly on with eating her break- 
fast. 

‘Why, I must get a pitcher-plant, and I 
shall not have a more comfortable day; 
and, if you don’t mind going, it will bea 
great deal easier, for the boat trims better 
when she carries two, and you can steer, 
besides.” 

Patty knew, in spite of this, that the ex- 
pedition was planned for her sake. 

‘““You must take some wraps,” said 
Grandmamma, when they went to tell ber 
about the plan. ‘‘We must not let Patty 








un any risks. And, Annie, I believe she 


has grown since I said good-night to her. 

You will soon look over our heads. It is 

time you stopped growing. I don’t fancy 

having my stout little Patty changed into 

a tall, thin young lady, like this.” 

And then she told them to be home early. 

And Patty was soon ready; so it was not 
long before they were on their way to the 
boat, which was at the foot of the field, be- 
yond the garden. Uncle Jack went with 
them, grumbling, in a good-natured way, 
because nobody had asked him to go too. 
The ‘‘Starlight” was pushed out of the 
boat-house under the great willow, and 

Uncle Jack putin the baskets and shawls 
and helped Patty to her seat; and, after he 

had given them a grand push-off, he stood 
on the shore, pretending to wipé his eyes 

with his handkerchief and saying how sad 
it was to left behind. But every one knew 
it was all for fun. And finally he sat down 
under the willow, and gave himself up to 
his grief and to reading a book, which he 
took out of his pocket. And then they 
lost sight of him behind the frees. Patty’s 
uncle and aunt seemed more like an elder 
brother and sister to her; and, indeed, they 
were much younger than her mother. 


It was such a pleasant morning—just 
warm enough and just cool enough! Aud 
Patty thought Miss Annie looked so pretty, 
in her dark blue boating-dress, as she rowed 
slowly up the river, in the shade of the 
trees; and the boat was such a beauty and 
the oars so trig and slender! And the 
happy passenger sat with great content- 
ment in the stern, with the tiller-cords 
over her shoulders. It was very still on the 
water. There was only the little splash 
the oars made. And once in a while 
a frog croaked, ora bird rustled out through 
the alder-leaves, or a muskrat wentinto the 
water ina hurry, asthe boat went by. For 
the first mile the river ran between low 
meadows, with a fringe of alders and wil- 
lows along the shore; and then it grew nar 
rower, and the banks were higher and cov- 
ered with woods on both sides, except once 
in a while there were open fields. Miss 
Annie rowed with long, lazy strokes, look- 
ing carefully on either side, and sometimes 
going ashore and scrambling up after 
flowerg or ferns, or oftener noticing where 
they were, so that she could get them on 
the way home. There were a great many 
birds singing in the woods, and Miss Annie 
made Patty listen to « wood-thrush, 
whose note was very sweet, aud promised 
her to come up early in the evening some- 
time, for the thrushes sing most at twiligh'. 
Patty took great delight in mocking the 
cat-birds, and hearing them answer back 
with their queer notes. 

The voyage was to be about three miles 
long; and when they were within a mile of 
theend they went ashore, close by a deserted 
farm-house, which Patty remembered to 
have seen a long time before. Aunt Annie 
said she must get some water at the spring; 
and Patty wished to go with her, so she 
crept along the boat and got out carefully. 
There was a canteen in one of the bas- 
kets, which Uncle Jack had carried in the 
army; and Miss Annie filled it at the 
spring, which came from under the edge 
of a bank by a great oak tree, over bright 
sand and shiny pebbles. And it was such 
clear, cold water that the boat’s crew was 
more thirsty than ever and drank a great 
deal out of Patty’s little silver traveling- 
cup, which folded up in such a mysterious 
fashion and which she never bad had a 
chance to use out of doors before that day. 
They went to look at the house, and, find- 
ing the door open, they went in. Miss 
Annie told Patty that she often used to 
come up there to see two old women, who 
kept house by themselves for many years, 
and at last had died so near each other 
that they were buried the same day. 
Their land bad joined their nephew’s, and 
he had gone on taking care of the land as 
he had done for a long while, and had left 
the plain, worn-out little house to itself. 
Our friends looked into the smoky rooms, 
which were damp and forsaken. The 
farmer had stored some corn in the kitchen, 
and there were some old chairs—that was 
all; but Miss Annie said that it used to be 
such a cozy, bright little place when the 
sisters were there, and how funny the 
housekeeping was. As they went back to 
the boat, they passed the little flower- 
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which some stray bits of pink and blue 

larkspur had pushed their way and a 

handful of other old-fashioned flowers. 

“T used to come here when I was a little 

girl,” said Miss Annie; ‘‘and the old ladies 

always gave me a prim little bouquet, 

They were so proud of their garden. 

Mother used to send them flower-seeds in 

the spring. I wonder what they would 

say if they could see their garden so 
neglected, they were such orderly old 

souls. I have a feeling that we ought to 
stay and weed these flower-beds, instead of 
going up-river.” 

The rest of the voyage was very 
pleasant, though Miss Annie said it 
was growing too hot for rowing. Patty 
was not at all uncomfortable, and said so, 
laughingly. She had been watching the 
shore and listening to what her Aunt An- 
nie said; and she wished so much that she 
could row and do anything she pleased, 
like other girls. Though Patty was almost 
always very bright and pleasant, still she 
felt very sad once in a while. This morn- 
ing Miss Annie noticed it, and felt sor- 
ry for her, for she was quick at under- 
standing people. ‘‘By and by we must 
have a talk,” said she to herself. But she 
said aloud: ‘‘Look ahead, as soon as we 
get round this point, and see what a nice 
view there is of the hills and river,” 

“*Oh! yes,” said Patty, presently. ‘‘ How 
high the hills look! Do look at the blue 
ones, ever so far beyond!” 

Miss Annie turned for a moment, and 
then began pulling hard at the oars, ‘It 
will not do to stop here and drift about, as 
one can do on other parts of the river,” 
said she, ‘‘for the current is swifter just 
here than anywhere else. I almost always 
come in close to the Point, because it is so 
much further out round the bend and 
through the shallows.” In a few minutes 
the boat was in stiller water, and Miss 
Annie rowed slowly. 

‘It makes me think of our lives,” said 
she. ‘' We have to keep rowing ahead all 
the time, or else we are drifting backward. 
Isn’t that a solemn speech, when one is 
going on a picnic?” she added, laughing a 
little at Patty And just then she pushed 
the boat under some alders, and, standing 
up, broke off a branch, which held a little 
bird’s-nest. ‘‘It is a last year’s nest. I 
noticed it before the leaves were out in the 
spring.” And Patty thought it was a beau- 
ty. And by the time she had seen how 
curiously the threads were twisted and 
knotted round the twigs and how nicely it 
had been lined they had come to the land- 
ing-place, and Miss Annie pulled the ‘‘ Star- 

light” ashore, helped Patty out, and then 
unloaded the freight of baskets and 
shawls. ‘ 

‘¢Oh! I had forgotten it was so pleasant 
here,” said Patty. ‘‘You know I wasa 
little girl when I was here before.” 

By the shore there was a little slope cov- 
ered with grass, as soft and smooth asa 
lawn; and beyond that there were pine 
trees growing among the ledges of rock, 
which were rough and ragged and made 
the side of the hill almost like great 
stairs. It was shady and cool under the 
pines and there was a little breeze off the 
water; and on the other side were woods 
and farms. The river was widest just here 
and seemed more like a pond. Patty re- 
‘membered just where she bad stayed when 
she was there before—on a ledge where 
part of the rock was flat, and another part 
was just right for one to lean back against 
and be very comfortable. There was a 
soft cushion of pine-needles, and Miss An- 
nie spread the shawls here for Patty, 
taking pains to leave room for herself. In 
deed, she was very careful all day not to re- 
mind Patty that she was the least bit of an 
invalid. They sat here an hour or more, and 
Miss Annie told a long story, in her funni- 
est way: of her once being caught here in 
the rain, some years before, with half a 
dozen other girls. They had gone to a 
house on the other side of the river, to find 
shelter, and stayed there all night, sleeping 
on the new hay in the barn, because there 
was only one bed to spare in the house, and 
they thought it would be better fun to stay 
together. ‘‘ The barn was really almost as 
comfortable as the house,” said she; ‘‘ and, 
though it did leak a little, we did not mind 
that, and we told stories, and had a great 








garden, all overgrown with weeds, through 


frolic, and were frightened by a big owl, 
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who hooted after the rain was over. I re- 
member looking out through the high, cob- 
webby windows and the pigeon-holes and 
seeing the stars, when I waked up, toward 
morning. Daylight came early, and we 
went down to the river and bailed out our 
boats and rowed home in time for break- 
fast. We had sent a boy down to tell the 
people where we were, so they were not 
anxious. It was beautiful on the river, so 
early in the morning, and the woods were 
so fresh after the rain; and we were as 
hungry as hunters, I can tell you!” 

“Aren't you getting hungry now?” 
asked Patty. 

‘IT believe I should like my dinner 
this minute.” And Miss Annie at once 
began to unpack the basket, mentioning 
that they could certainly appoint their own 
dinner-time, and she was afraid they had 
not brought half enough. She was sure 
she should have to get the line in the locker 
of the “Starlight” and go fishing for 
perch. ‘‘ You might take a little stick and 
puke about in the ground, to find some 
worms for bait, my dear niece,” said she. 

There was such a nice lunch in the 
basket. Patty had pot been so hungry for 
a long time, and in the midst of the feast 
she said: ‘‘ Did you ever go to a nicer pic- 
nic than this, Aunty? Only I wish I 
could go up the hill, as I did before.” 


” 


‘I think it’s very pleasant here,” said 
Miss Annie, cheerfully. ‘‘ You would tind 
it hot climbing over the rocks, I’m quite 
contented.”’ And in a few minutes she had 
chased the wistful look from Patty’s face. 
After the lunch was over, she went down 
toa swamp, with her plant-basket; and by 
and by she came back, with two pitcher- 
plants, which interested Patty very much. 
She had heard something about these 
strange plants, which eat insects. And 
Miss Annie showed her the dead flies and 
little bugs inside the queer, pitcher-shaped 
leaves, and explained how they easily 
crawl over the sharp little spikes which 
point inward, but cannot get back over 
them; and so they fall at last into the 
water at the bottom of the pitcher. 
‘‘Isn’t there a kind of plant, called ‘sun- 
dew,’ which behaves like this?” asked 
Patty. And Miss Annie went down to the 
low ground, and found sume in a few min- 
utes, which she brought back, to Patty’s 
delight; and they saw one of the wicked 
litue fringed leaves closing round a small 
fly which it had just caught. The leaves 
looked sticky, too, And Miss Annie said 
she had a large one once, which used to eat 
little bits of raw beefsteak; but she thought 
it died at last from eating too much. ‘‘ Let 
it be a warning to you, my dear niece,” 
sail sbe, solemnly. And Patty laughed; 
for her aunt had such a droll way of say- 
ing ‘‘my dear niece" to her once, in a 
while. 

After this they were quiet for some time, 
and were so contented! Presently Aunt 
Annie’s arm stole round Patty, and drew 
her a little closer,so her head was on a 
more comfortable shoulder than the rock’s; 
and Patty could not help giving the sleeve 
of the blue boating-dress an affectionate 
little kiss, 

‘*We are two sentimental little girls, 
aren’t we?” said Miss Annie. ‘‘ But I am 
having such a good time, and I like baving 
youall tomyself. Aren’t the pines making 
a nice noise just now? There must be 
more wind up there.”’ 

‘Tam so glad that I am growing up,” 
said Patty. ‘‘Itis so nice to know you, 
Aunty. LIused to think you were so old 
when I was a little girl and you used to 
dress my dolls for me; and nowit is so 
different, and I do like to talk to you ever 
so much.” 

Patty began to say something more, and 
stopped; while Miss Annie looked at her 
and smiled, and then Jooked off across the 
water, ready to listen. 

‘‘T'm afraid I have been awfully wicked 
about my being sick,” said Patty, sum- 
moning her courage manfully. 

“Do you, dearie? I think you have 
seemed very patient and have been very 
little trouble, At least, that is all I know 
about it.” 

‘But I haven't been good at all,” said 
Patty, with decision. ‘I fretted all the 
time, and kept thinking what a mistake 

it was, and that it would be a hundred 
times better if I could keep on with school. 
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You see I shall have to leave the class that 
I have always been in, and be with other 
girls, in all my lessons and everything. 
You don’t know how the classes keep to- 
gether at our school; and I shall be almost 
a year behind. Then I can’t even bein the 
same room for a whole year, and see what 
goes on and know all about everything, as 
lused. There are so many things I can’t 
help being sorry about. Bessie und J used 
to Jearn ever so many of our lessons to- 
getber; and now she’s ever so far ahead. It 
isn’t the study part—I’m not so good as that; 
but it is being with the girls. And they 
don’t miss me half so much as I miss them! 
I know they don’t!” and Patty’s voice fal- 
tered. “I lost so much when I was shut 
up all those weeks. And then, when peo- 
ple say how well I have behaved, I am so 
ashamed, Aunty. I didn’t forget to try to 
be good; but somehow I thought every- 
thing was going wrong. I always thought 
vacations were nice enough; but I didn’t 
want such an everlasting one as this!” and 
Miss Annie knew without looking that 
there were tears in the girl’s eyes. 

“You only speak of what you have lost,” 
said she, gently. ‘‘But why don’t you 
think of what you have gained, Patty? 
You have had a heavy load put upon your 
shoulders; but have you ever thought that 
it may be worth carrying? All the bur- 
dens that God gives us are gold, They are 
very heavy, and we sometimes throw them 
away, and are so much the poorer after- 
ward; or we carry them angrily and care- 
lessly, so they turn to lead.” 

“I'm afraid mine is only lead,” said 
Patty. ‘‘I don’t believe I’m half so good 
as I was before I was sick.” 

‘““That’s not for you to say, dear. I 
think you bave learned a great deal. The 
hardest lessons at school always can teach 
us more than the easy ones. Hasn’t it 
been something like a very long Sunday, so 
that you might stop totbink? Perhaps it 
isn’t time for youto see the gold yet; but 
you must remember that it is there, and not 
mind its clumsiness and heaviness, and 
don’t keep thinking, dear, how much faster 
you might get on without it. God does 
not make mistukes, It is you and I who do 
that.” 

‘*Tt seems as if I learned and grew better 
so slowly,” said Patty. 

‘I’m afraid it will always seem so, dear. 
I think it is the slowest work in the world; 
but it is the best work, too. Growing to 
be good is like trying to see a plant grow, 
You watch it every day, and it looks the 
sane at night tbat it didin the morning; 
but in a week's time you can see the differ- 
ence. I don’t think you are much better 
than you were yesterday; but there is a 
great change from the Patty whom I knew 
a yearago. So be patient, dear. I think 
it will all come right about school, and you 
will gain all the faster when you go back. 
I don’t believe you will lose your friends 
or be dropped out of the set,” 

‘«The girls have been ever so kind,” said 
Patty. 

‘*T should try to beso nice and so kind 
that they couldn’t drop me, possibly,” said 
Miss Annie, with a little laugh; while Pat- 
ty laughed too, in a very cheerful fashion. 
“‘T am going to try very hard,” said she. 
‘It doesn’t seem half so forlorn now. I 
wanted to tell you about it, and it seems 
so funny that I was afraid to begin.” 

‘*We won't be afraid any more. Will we? 
You don’t know what a pleasure it is to me 
to be friends with you,” said Aunt Annie. 


‘And it seems funny to me that not long |" 


ago, when I came home from abroad, I was 
mourning because you weren’t going to be 
a little child any longer and I couldn’t play 
with you. I don’t know what I should do 
now without my new friend. We will help 
each other all we can. Won't we?” 

“You always help me,” said Patty, 
gratefully. ‘‘I don’t believe you know 
how much. I wish this day was a week 
long, or that the ‘Starlight’ would float 
off, and we should have to stay till Uncle 
Jack came for us.” 

After this Miss Aunie told Patty about 
some boat-rides she had had abroad—in 
Venice; and on the Scotch locks and the En- 
glish lakes; on the Rhine, which our friend 
wished very much to see; and on the Dutch 
canals, And, after she had hesrd these 
charming stories, she said how nice it 
would be if, when she was older, Aunt 


-one year. 





Annie would go to Europe agsin, and take 
her for company. 

But at last it was time to go home, if 
they did not wish to be out after twilight. 
And when they were on the water, it was 
so pleasant that they loitered until long 
after sunset, and came drifting down the 
river, hearing the birds sing themselves to 
sleep. Patty felt satisfied and happy; and 
as she thought of what Miss Annie had 
said it became more and more clear to her 
that her long vacation was not going to be 
such a hindrance and sorrow, after all. 

Uncle Jack saw them from the garden, 
and came down to the river-bank to meet 
them; and, while he stayed to put the 
“Starlight” and the oars into the boat- 
house, Patty and her aunt walked slowly 
home together. There was a little white 
star shiniog out over the tops of the trees. 
It had been such a short day, Patty said. 
That was the only fault. 


Selections. 


THE MAN WITH THE BRANDED 
HAND. 








THE recent announcement of the death 
of Captain Jonatban Walker, at Black 
Lake, in this state, recalls vividly one of 
the most startling incidents of the anti- 
slavery agitation of thirty and thirty-five 
years ago, for Captain Walker was the 
‘*Man with the Branded Hand,” celebrated 
by Whittier in one of his stirring poems 
against slavery. He was born near Mar- 
wich, Cape Cod, March 22d, 1819, and at 
an early age became a seaman. In 1835 he 
went to Mexico, to assist Benjamin Lundy, 
one of the earliest anti-slavery workers, in 
colonizing fugitives from siavery. The 
scheme failed, as all colonization schemes 
for slaves have failed, and Walker returned 
to his avocation as a sea-captain. In 1844 
he was solicited by several fugitive slaves 
at Pensacola, Fla., to carry them in bis 
vessel to the British West Indies. Although 
well aware of the hazard of the enterprise, 
he attempted to comply with their request. 
He was seized by an American vessel and 
taken to Florida, where be was loaded with 
irons and kept in solitary confinement for 
hen he was finally brought to 
trial, he was convicted of assisting slaves 
to obtain their freedom, and sentenced to 
the pillory, to be branded with the letters 
‘S$. 8.” (slave stealer), with hot irons, on 
the right band, and to pay a five of $600 
and gosts. It will seem almost incredible 
to the younger readers of to-day that such 
a sentence should be imposed and executed 
in the ‘‘ Land of the Free” during the pres- 
ent generation; but it is true. After his 
liberation, he became a very effective unti- 
slavery lecturer, from 1845 to 1849. In 
1868 he came to Michigan, and settied at 
Black Lake, Muskegon County. He has 
la'ely been in reduced circumstances, in- 
firm and old, and Zhe Post and Tribune 
published some months ago an appeal in 
his behalf by ex-Lieutenant-Governor Holt, 
of Muskegon, which was generously re- 
sponded to. The anti-slavery pioneer and 
veteran has now passed away, and the 
brand which the slave-traders meant for 
his lasting shame has proven his greatest 
bonor. . 
Mr. Whittier’s poem on this event had 
the ring of genuine inspiration, and will 
do more than anything else to make the 
vame of its hero immortal. 
* * * * * 

Why, that brard is highest honor! Than its 
traces never yet 

Upon old armorial hatchments was a prouder 
blazon eet ; 

And thy uvboro generations, as they tread our 
rocky strand, 

Shall tell with pride the story of their father’s 

' Branded Hand, 


As the Templar home was welcome, bearing 
back from Syrian wars 
The scars of Arub lances and of Paynim scimi- 


rs, 

The pallor of the prison, and the shackle’s crim- 
800 span, 

8o we meet thee, 80 we greet thee, truest friend 
of God and man. 


He suffered for the ransom of the dear Redeem- 
er’s grave, 

Thou for hia living presence in the bound and 
bleeding siave ; 

He fora soil no longer by the feet of angels 


ro 
Thou for the true Shekinah, the present home 
of God! e 


For while the jurist, sitting with the slave-whip 
o’er him swung, 

From the toitured truths of Freedom the lie of 
Slavery wrung, ‘ 

And the solemn priest to Moloch, on each God- 
des+rted sbrine, 

Broke the bondman’s heart for bread, poured 
the bondman’s blood for wine; 


While the multitude in blindness to a far-off 
Saviour knelt, 

And spurned tbe while the temple where a pres- 
ent Saviour dwelt, 

Thou beheld’+t him in the task- field, in the 
prison-shadows dim, 

And thy mercy to the bondman, it was mercy 
unto Him. 
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Then lift that manly right hand, bold plow 
man of the wave ! 

Its branded paim shall prophesy “Salvation to 
the slave !”” 

Hold up its fire-wrought language, that whoso 
reads may feel 

His heart swell strong within him, his sinews 
changed to steel. 


Hold it up before our sunshine, up against our 
Northern air! 

Ho! mew of Massachusetts, for the love of God 
look there ! 

Take it hencetorth for your standard, like the 
Bruce’s hesrt of yore; 

In the dark strife closing round ye, let that 
hand be seen before! 


And the tyrants of the Slaveland shall tremble 
at that sign, 

When it poiuts its finger Southward along the 
Puritan line ! 

Woe to the State-vorged leeches and the 
Church’s locust band, 

When they look from Slavery’s ramparts on the 
coming of that hand ! 

—The Detroit Post, 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 
















pd Imitatios. 


DRY GOODS! 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 

Sent to any part of the United States by 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
of Boston, the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House 
in New England. e are now offering our immense 
stock at retail at prices lower than were ever quoted 
at wholesale before the War. These unparalleled 
bargains have crowded our immense stores with cus- 
tomers from all parts of New England, and we desire 
every one in the Middle, Western, and Southern 
States to take advantage of these, the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in America. Send at once for our 


new Catalogue, complete in every detail of descrip- 
tionand price. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
Boston, Mass,, U. 8. A. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT 


Manufac'urers’ Prices. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


gv All goods manufactured on my own premises 
and warranted. 


~ FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM), 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


TH “sttan 
Carpet | CARPET CLEANING 











Ty E 
The Best, therefore the Cheapest. 
Established 1857. 
EVERYIMPROVEMENTSINCE, 


M Orders by mail promptly at- 
eanin te: ded to. 
‘| W HK. JORDAN, Prop., 


447 and 439 West 45th Street. 


ZERO 


j’ REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler. Best in the 
World. Centennial 
Award American Insti- 
tute. 1867, 69,71, 75, "76. 
RP. Send for Catalogue. A. 

3 . LESLEY. Manu- 
facturer, 372 6th Avenue, 
ee 06s New York, corner 24d St. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Madame Secor, M.D., 159 Warren Avenue, Boston. 
Permit me to express my gratitude to you for the 
removal of an Ovaria: Fibrous Tumor whic 
tioubled me for more than ten years, occasioned vy 
a fall dur'ng the erection of the Continental Theater, 
in 1865. { was confiaed to mv bed for muntans. cause 
by external and internal injuries received at the 
time. I employed an eminent surgeon. He cured 
me of an injured spine, a fractured sho tlder-blade 
ano dislocated shoulder, but my internal injuries 
still remained. Although I ¢ nsulted able phvst 
ciuns. I still grew worse. When you comm De. 
treating me, I was both menta'ly and physical vi 
broken dewn by my constant suffering. All hope 
& permanent cure had deserted me. By the adv od 
of afriend,I cailed upon you, and you pronoune’ ‘ 
mecurable. At this time my size was immense. 4 
could not lie down without being zreatly oppres! lee 
for breath and in every way I was completely 0 
couraged. Now lam entirely well ni ta trace © tral 
tumor remains and Lowe wycure to our skv ste 
treatment. The method of treatment being ne ae 
od ae the most fastidious lady would not o nis 
to it. I feel grateful wo you as a pioneer A yd 
methodo’ cure. und will giadly impart my os that 
perience to any persons similarly afflicted Sins. J. 














* * * * * 


pe 
may wish forfuture information. Address. 
B. PAGE DOLLY, 65 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHAMPION 
(Spoutiug) 


SPRING 
WATER. 


SARATOGA,N. Y. 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 


=| For sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 

ers in Mineral Waters, on 

Draught and in Bottles. 


“ THE CHAMPION 
= SPOUTING SPRING 





= contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or Gisordered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising from the use of wines or hearty eoting. 
it is a fine corrective, giving immediate relief. It is 
invaluable fur the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 

resence of Lithia, Mugnesia,and Bi-Carbonate of 

uime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases of the Bladder. 

The eonstant and increasing success of the CH AM- 
PION WATER is due to its bygien c properties. It 
is refreshing and healthful and should be found in 
every home. 

Orwers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratova, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 East 
= Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 
tion, 


DRS. GRAY & FOSTER’S 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached), 
rf This Abdominal Supporter 1s 


adapted both for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and is witbout 
question the best and chenp- 
est thing of the kind on the 
\ market. It can be worn with 
‘\ eas’ atalltimes and is espe- 
\ cially indispensable for Ladies 
jouth before and after confine- 
’ 
P 





nent Gentlemen who are 
‘roubled with corpulency or 
/¢ Weakness in toe abdominal 
regions will a so derive much 
benefit from their use. Phy- 
sictans and all who nave worn 
this Suppo. er sveak of tt in 
the highest terms of praise. 
The Hose Supporter may be 
worn or dispensed with en- 
tir: ly, as su'ts the pleasure of 
wearer. Price of Huse Sup- 
porter, 50 cts. Price of Ab- 
e° ’ hs al oa eae ter, $2 a. 

. . (Made in sizes 22, 24, etc., ti 42, 
Patented Dec. 18, 1878. jrciusive, on even numbers 
Above No. 42 we will make them to ord+r at a rise of 
25 cts. per siz: extra.) In statiog size, give us a snug 
Measure taken under clothing, around the full part 
ofabdomen. O-ders sent by mall, postage prepaid, 
to any pact of the U iited States, vo recelpt of pric :. 
Liberal discount to the Trade and Physicians. 
Send for Circulars. Please state where you saw 
this advertisement. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devooshire 8S reet, Boston, Mass. 














CAPON SPRINCS ANO BATHS. 
Hampshire Co., W. Va., open May 1 5th, 1878. 
Unequaled by any mineral water in America for the 
cure of Kidney and Biadder Troubles, Uterine Ail- 
ments, Gout,and Acid Oyspepsia,and Diseases of the 
Skin. [ts waters are alkaline and contain also Salts 
of Lithia. It is an unfailing solvent of Calculi. 
Capon has proved of great value in other diseases, 
but can be more confidently relied on in the above- 
named than any other mineral springs in this coun- 
try. Fine Chalybeate Springs, rich tn tron, on the 
grounds, and a White Su phur Spring of excellent 
quility eusily accessible ‘The air of this elevated 
region is pure and delicious and the plunge and other 
baths superb I guarantee the finest Bandof Music 
south of New York. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 

Wim. H. SALE, Proprietor. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 











WE have bad so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


| K S&C. | 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 

















The Judepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mall, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), inadvance (postage free) 1.50 


13 bas (3 mos.), bas beg 

4 “  (Lmonth), “ ~ 35 
2 “ (weeks), “ - 20 
1 Number (1 week), 5 os 10 
52 Numbers, after 4 months, bis 3.50 
523 = after 6 months, \ 4.00 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the aubscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECHIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arr or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 






















Adverts. ‘Last Paged Business Notice 
DUE ciccnccsnisauinen q | 3 eee PORN 
4times(one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month) .:85c, 
B “ specs monthe). ae (3g “ epeee mon ome 
“ 8 x “ q 3 “ 8 x “ q 
6& “ (twelve “ } ho. “ (twelve “ 650, 
ILL@STRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
i. eee 1. 
4 times (one month).... . 
18“ (three months . .90c. 
6 six bos . 85e, 
62 “ (twelve “ 80c. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL Notions, .., TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RELIGIOUS NOTIOES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
#; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 37+7 Wew York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 1m addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tux INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will. be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
Atlantic Monthly............. oes 
Demorest’s Magazine........... - 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
B ante —— TOY’). .ceeeee 

r’s AZING...csccscsssess 
Harper's —.............. 


Harper’s Bazar..........sseeecees 
Home Journal.............. 
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Ladies’ Journal........ wawedaas “a 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age........ aelseeua 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly........ : 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly...........s00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
Boston..........-00% eewdateee 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 
The Christian..........sesesceees 
Presbyterian rly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 
Forest and Stream..........seees 
Eclectic Magazine. ........eese0se 
Waverley Magazine...........006 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
bi we ty oPeaghen 
agazine for Young People.. 

New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled- ‘‘ Biotoay,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
“and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pubd- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 37th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s substription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. . 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
% 
8. 
9 


ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 
12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 


Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. » Stories. 356 pages. 
Little Dorrit. 604 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 


Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 





Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 55 DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and g:ld Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytinaz, Jk The origina! cosi of the — 
plates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
Dickens bimself wrote: a 

‘“‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaygeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subecribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The ig, oe oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x3814. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 


“*CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel ae By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and noting Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Ivcidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found fn any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm amd aficction, which there has been no effort to disvuise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to sel ct from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any att mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives better insight into bis ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wanda book (the copyright of wuich » uow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, p»stage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY suBsC IBER, NEW or OLD who sends us $3.«/0 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. F.r5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of tbe book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given oman, pose prepaid, to any 
person payicg $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance. 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s sub:cription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
ana 1HE INDEPENDENT, 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


TREES FOR TIMBER, ORNAMENT, 
CLIMATE. 








BY SUEL FOSTER. 





Forests and forest-culture is attracting some 
attention of late, and this interest is grow- 
ing as time advances and our forests dis- 
appear. Although the torch bas ceased to 
light the felled trees in most of our courtry, 
yet there is wanton destruction in some parts 
of it. In the pineries of Wisconsin, Minneso- 
ta, and probably toesome extent in Michigan 
the torch is applied to the pine-tree tops and 
underbrush in summer, when the winter’s cut- 
tings have become sufficiently dry. This clears 
the brush out of the way for the next winter’s 
chopping ; but it destroys immense quantities 
of valuable pine trees, young and old. Tow 
much of this chopping and burning is on Goy- 
ernment lands and how much on entered 
lands I am not able ‘o say, 

In the prairie country, the farming country 
of the Northwest, we have not had much wood 
to waste, but have been rather sparing of it; 
and in many places in the oldest settlements 
the second growth is becoming plenty and use- 
ful. The price of oak posts and railroad-ties 
has not advanced in twenty years, but rather 
decreased ; and so has oak and hickory fire- 
wood, This winter cheaper than for many 
years ($4 to $5 per cord), which 15 to 20 years 
ago was two dollars higher. This is different 
from what mnost of us expected. In some sec- 
tions, where the proportion of timber was very 
amall to that of prairie, it may hold a higher 
relative price in comparison with other arti- 
cles, 

Planting of groves for economical purposes 
has been resorted to in places destitute of 
timber, to considerable extent. Rows of trees 
are often planted on the north and west side 
of the farm, for wind-breake, and this is a 
valuable improvement to the farm. 

I have been in this country over forty years. 
When I first came here, the question wag often 
asked if these large prairies would ever be set- 
tled across? My answer was Yes, for I soon 
saw that timber could be planted and raised 
forall farm purposes far cheaper than it could 
be cleared off in the heavy wooded country, 
acre for acre; and one acre of thickly planted 
woodland to nine of farm-land is sufficient. 
I believe the time will come when it will be 
better economy to plant and raise timber of 
best quality and four to ten times as much per 
acre than it is to depend on natural growth, 
most of it inferior in quality, 


Trees are beautiful, and no home looks hab- 
itable without trees, for ornament and fruit. 
A wird-break around the barns, stock-yards, 
and orchards is a great protection against the 
driving winds of winter; and around the grain- 
fields, a valuable protection to the crops, 

Few persons are aware of the damage a free 
sweep of wind does to fleld crops—knocking 
the grain or grass about and bruising the 
leaves, or its violence sometimes slits them 
into shreds. Experience hos taught us thata 
crop protected by timber-belts is perceptibly 
better for many rods from it. Then’ how use- 
ful to have a thicket of tall White Ash, Ca- 
talpa, or Larch, to go to and cut poles or posts 
or firewood! My friend in the northwest part 
of Iowa writes me that he is twenty-five miles 
from timber, and is burning wild hay for fuel. 
He is planting timber. In ten years the three 
valuable varieties above namedwill grow twenty 
feet high, and the White Willow and Yelléw 

* Cottonwood will be twenty feet high in five or 
six years, and forty feet in ten years, furnish- 
ing plenty of fuel and fencing. 

How much effect timber has upon rainfall 
we hardly know. Many give it more credit 
thanI do. The oldest records of our country 
do not show much change in quantity of rain 
during a period that the forest has been cleared 
off; but, of natural consequence, the ground 
has become dryer and springs and streams di- 
minished, Short-sighted scientists and philos- 
ophers tell us that where timber grows plenti- 
ful rain falls. Let us reverse this, and say 
that where rain falls abundant there timber is 
found more abundant. 

I am of opinion that the evaporation of mois- 
ture is as great from the open farm, with its 
growing crops,as it is from tbe forest. The 
atmosphere at an elevation of ten miles prob- 
ably contains but little moisture. No doubt 
trees and forests will so check the winds that 
a greater humidity will remain near the earth, 
and be of more benefit to plants by in- 
creased dews, and in the day-time a less dry at- 

mosphere. Then the greatest climatic influ- 
ence of trees is to break the rushing, drying 
winds, their economic uses, their beauty. 

MUSOATINE, Iowa, 
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FLOWER-BEDS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





A Few timple hints to our hard-worked lov- 
ers of flowers will save them much toil and 
possible discouragement. (1.) Always have a 
narrow alley outside your flower-border or bed. 
In this simple way the creeping couch grass 
and ¢lover can with an occasional sweep of th® 
hoe be kept from interloping. Border your 
bed with strawberries and leave outside the 
border say fifteen inches of alley, and you will 
have very little weeding to do. (2.) Have a 
small cold-frame or, as sometimes called, hot- 
ved, If it be only filled with fine dirt anda 
sash over, it will serve your purpose, Sow 
your eceds thinly in rows, in April or early 
May. Thin them with courage. Get good 
stocky plants; and don’t put them in the ground, 
north of New York, before the fifteenth of 
May. Up to that time you will have your beds 
free to work. If old seedlings come up, don’t 
try to save them, and so leave the bed hard. 
Have the soil soft and dug deep and clean. 
(3.) Set your planta forther apart—i. ¢., further 
than you generally do; asters, fifteen inches; 
zinnias, two feet; Drummond phlox, one foot; 
and very few plants any nearer than one foot. 
(4.) Take a double bandful of spent menure 
from your cold-frame, or get some rotted chip- 
dirt frem your woodshed, and press down about 
each plant. Thisisa little trouble; but it saves 
constant toil, vexation, and disappointment for 
the whole summer, Sawdust will do quite as 
wellfor a mulch, and in some cases better, if 
your soil is rich. An easy way to keep your 
beds in order after that is once in a month 
to get the stable-fork, and after a shower has 
well settled, and just as the ground begins to 
dry, pry it up finely and loosen it. This is serv- 
icecable where you do not own improved gar- 
den tools, Follow these hints, and your flower- 
beds will not be such unsightly, sad affairs. 

To those who wish for showy and fine beds, 
with minimum labor, a good list of geraniums 
is invaluable. The following includes some of 
the best: General Outram—an intensely dark 
scarlet; truss very large; growth spreading, 
not quite compact enough. Metcalf—soft crim- 
son cberry ; truss and stalk excellent; foliage 
dark and clean. This is one of the colors that 
the eye delights to rest on. Mercy Grogan— 
brilliant scarlet, with a noble white eye; fo- 
liage light green and unattractive ; truss large; 
and flower-stalk well thrown up and strong. 
Peg Woffington is better in foliage tban the 
above; but not quite equal to itin color. Many 
would prefer it, Muorginata—a pure white, with 
pink border and center ; foliage intense banded 
green, very dark and rich; habit spreading. 
Cambodia—fine bright cherry, with light banded 
foliage. White Clipper—dark-green banded fo- 
Mage; good clear white; and endures the hot- 
test suns. Santley—a most profuse bloomer ; 
much like Mercy Grogan in colors, but much 
better in foliage. Invincible—light pink, 
splashed with white; habit good; and as for 
foliage perfect, being an intense green, banded 
widely with blackish green. Fanny—pleasant 
pink, with white eye; very light-green foliage, 
banded with red. Black Douglass—not re- 
markable for bloom; but has a yellow leaf, 
banded widely with chocolate and bordered 
with green. On the whole, the handsomest of 
the bright-leaved sorts. Happy Thought does 
not please us so much in anything as its 
thorough reversal of all the usual shadjngs. 
But it is indispeneable. Napoleon—blackish 
scarlet; an incomparable color and truss, exeept 
in case of General Outram. Thomas Hammers- 
ley—shaded crimson, and, all in all, for color, 
truss, and foliage sure to be a lasting favorite. 
Sir John Moore is also nearly perfect in 
outline, shading, and the fine green of the leaf. 
Its clear, generous eye is always winning. 

The softer colors—as in Metcalf and Thomas 
Hammersley—do not so quickly attract ; but 
they are sure to win the heart of the true flor- 
ist. They do not tease the eye with brilliance ; 
but, while cheerful in shade, they give us a sens- 
ation of rest. 

AR 


SOMETHING ABOUT BEANS. 


THE bean commonly cultivated in America, 
and also on the Continent of Europe, probably 
has some relationship to the bean of Persia. 
There are other varieties or species of beans 
which are cultivated for use in their green state 
and which are very palatable. A first-class seed 
seller keeps all the kinds which are good, bad, 
and indifferent, and require all sorts of earth 
and climate in order to raise them successfully. 
The bean which we shall eonsider briefly in 
this article is the common market bean, of 
which there are several desirable varieties. 
Beans love a rich, strong loam ; but they do not 
exhaust the soiland are often planted advanta- 
geously in company with other seeds. The 
common bean contains about eighty-four per 
cent. of nutritive matter, and is healthful to 
those whose stomachs are etrong and able to 
digest them. Baked beans are especially es- 
teemed by farmers, although city folksin New 
England have # special weakness for them, No 


Sunday in New England is considered complete 
without the regular pot of baked beans. It is 
not the object of this article to dwell upon the 
relation of the bean to the brain, or whether it 
has a tendency to produce sleepy congregations 
on the Lord’s day. The bean is also as eco- 
nomical an article of diet as it is a nutritive 


one. P 
The quantity of dry beans raised in the 


United States must aggregate 10,000,000 bushels 
annually, New York taking the lead. The 
Southern states also cultivate the article ex- 
tensively and its use among certain classes of 
the people there is quite general. Asa general 
thing, the bean is not pestered with bug spoil- 
ers, although the weevil acts injuriously upon 
itat times, By the exercise of a little care and 
by combination among gardeners this pest is 
kept under, Many farmers, after deteetiog the 
bean weevil, plunge the beans in boiling 
water to kill the insect. The bean has become 
one of the leading standard articles for sale in 
all the markets of the country, and the kinds 
generally quoted are the pea (hand-picked), 
mediums, the common and medium pea, yellow 
eyes, and red kidneys. Mediums are now sell- 
ing in the Boston market at $1.85 and $1.95 per 
bushel—the latter an extreme price ; pea at $2.05 
and $2.15; yellow eyes at $2.15 and $225 per 
bushel. Thé-e prices are higher than they were 
a year ago; but lower than they were two years 
ago; when pea sold at $2.75 and $3.124¢ per 


bushel. 
Pecuniarily considered, the bean is a remu- 


nerative crop. There is enough unimproved 
land in Massachasetts, for instance, on which 
to raise all the beans consumed in New En- 
gland ; but the spindle receives more attention 
in this state than the plow, and, consequently, 
the cultivation of this nutritious article is 
neg'ected. Less than 50,000 bushels of beans 
are raised in this state annually; but the value 
of last year’s crop is estimated at $100,000, 
netting a profit to the raisers of about $2.25 per 
bushel, against $3.50 in 1865, when the total 
crop was about 7,000 bushels. The latter were 
“ war prices.”” The town of Beverly, in Essex 
County, used to be noted for its bean produc- 
tion; but of late years it has gone back on its 
record. Dukes County, the smallest county in 
the state, raised in 1875 nearly 5,000 bushels of 
beans, valued at $12,000; .while Middlesex 
County, one of the largest divisions in the state, 
cu'tivated only a little more than twice as 
many. There are not a few towns in the state 
that produce less than ten bushels of beans per 


“year. Concluding that Massachueetts has a 


population of 1,600,000 souls, it is obvious that 
the inbabitants rely upon the farmers of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, and other states for 
their beans, just as they do for their butter, 
cheese, eggs, dried apples, aud other prime 
necessities of life. .Isolated, there would b2 a 
bean famine in Massachusetts in less than a 
month. 

The receipts of beans at New York last year 
were about 90,000 barrels, and at Boston about 
105,000 barrels. The receipts here since last 
December have averaged 1/700 barre)s per week, 
mostly arriving from New York and Vermont. 
The low price of beans causes, perforce, the 
general depression in prices for most kinds of 
goods, and it seems out of the question to dispose 
of the surplus of the article by exporting it. 
In some of the markets of the country beans are 
not quoted at all, and it is impo-sible to intro- 
duce their use in such sections, During the 
writer’s residence in a Western state for several 
years he did not in that all -time see baked 
beans on the table. He thought that such peo- 
ple “did not know beans.” The faculty of Har 
vard University may eat beans, but the article 
is not found on the President’s table at the 
White House. The attempt to introduce beans 
among the Parisians has proved a failure, the 
influence of the” American cooking-houses 
in Paris to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
imagine that the cry of ‘‘ bean soup’? in a Pa- 
risian café would startle the ears of the French 
Governmentitself; yet no well-regulated Amer- 
ican in Paris feels at home unless he can sit 
down to a dish of ‘ Boston baked beans’ once 
in a while, 

Fairs were early established in New England, 
and for the saleof cattle and roots, by the direct- 
or and council of New Netherlands, in 1641. 
Among the otber articles mentioned in an old 
record as having attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the Plymouth Colovy was ‘‘a bushel of 
beans, which seemed well adapted to baking 
purposes for the table.’”’ In 175Y an invoice of 
three barrels of ‘‘ good white beans”’ were sent 
from Worcester to Boston “on sale’’; and it 
is related that “among the solid men of the 
town of Boston in 1673 were fifteen merchants, 
worth about £50,000, one of whom had quite a 
patch of common beans in bis garden.” It will 
thus be seen that Boston has come honestly by 
its trade in and consumption of beans.— Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 

EE 
THE wheat,crop prospects are still regarded 
as good, notwithstanding the reports of rust 
and the fear of the fly. In some localities the 


rust is proving very disastrous. In Tennessee 
the damage by rust is by too rapid 





growth and bursting of the stalks, 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR FOWLS. 





Wuere fowls must be confined part or most 
of the time, how to keep them in good health 
becomes an important question. They may be 
given plenty of good food at regular intervals ; 
but this is not enough. They need employ- 
ment, or the chances are many to, one that 
they will soon go to pulling out each other’s 
feathers, for the sake of the blood in some of 
them, and as the habit grows they will next 
eat each other’s flesh. This habit once thor- 
oughly acquired, they will practice it even if 
afterward allowed to run at large. I have 
seen unconfined flocks with their tails al! gone, 
necks almost bare, with bare spots on the body 
also, and here and there blood oozing from 
raw flesh, which was kept from healing by the 
constant peckiog of*members of the flock, 
none of whom seem to have sense enough to 
resent these attempts at living poultry canni- 
balism, About the only cure in such a case is 
to cut their heads off. 

It is claimed by some writers and breeders 
that plenty of fresh meat will keep confined 
flocks from acquiring this bad habit, and that 
it will cure it also when acquired. It may be 
true; bat the cure will be more expensive in 
most cases than the flocks are worth. Some 
fresh meat should always be fed; but where the 
flocks have only a small enclosure and with no 
occasion to scratch for food, consequently 
nothing to engage their attention after their 
meals are taken, they will be pretty certain to 
acquire this habit, meat or po meat. The rem- 
edy is employment, Fowls at large, when not 
overfed, are almost constantly busy in search- 
ing for food. Evenif well fed, when at large, 
with grain in rome of its forms, they are not 
satisfied with their ordinary rations. It is 
their nature to hunt out and indulge in a large 
variety. Theirehief resource for finding food 
is by scratching. Hence, if they must be con- 
fined, the owner shculd manage in some way 
to keep them employed ac scratching—that is, 
to feed them in such a way that they must 
scratch for their food to a considerable extent, 
When it is deemed proper to give them scald- 
ed food, or food in a fluid or a semi-fluid state, 
that must, of course, be given directly. But 
not so with dry grain, nor in mavy cases with 
bones to which some meat is adhering. The 
lat‘er may be partially buried, particularly in 
mild weather ; and when decomposition sets in 
thé fowls will soon discover it,and “go” for 
both the meat and maggots infesting it. Those 
who have not 8een this plan tried will be sur- 
prised at the energy and assiduity with which 
a flock will labor to resurrect a beef-head or 
some kindre™ treasure, when they find that 
labor brings reward. It is the same, too, with 
feeding dry grain, providing it is fed in such a 
way that they must scratch for it. When one 
has a yard large enough, it is a capital plan to 
keep it plowed, and seeded occasionally toa 
variety of such kinds of grain as fowls like— 
and that is almost all kinds. A good deal will 
bescratched out before it sprouts ; another por- 
tion will sprout before it is found, and its half- 
decomposed condition is just as acceptable to 
a flock as any other; and 4 third portion wil! 
not be found at all, but will ‘‘come up,”’ and 
then be eaten off as green food. There is hard- 
ly any plant or weed, or anything which bears 
a leaf, which fowls will not eat in their yards, 
when confined. Cut the trees from a piece of 
timber-land and fence ina portion for a hen- 
yard, and, if the size of the latter and the flock 
are adapted toeach other, the fowls will 
‘sprout’? the stumps as effectually as the 
most persevering man could do it. The care- 
ful and observing chicken culturist will, of 
course, turn all these tastes and habits to the 
best account. ; 

An excellent plan, too, in all cases where it 
will not cost too much, is to keep the poultry- 
yard mulched with some litter—such as straw, 
salt-hay, potato-tops, weeds, bog-grass, corn- 
stalks (if cut reasonably short), forest-leaves, 
or anything not beyond a hen’s power to stir 
about by scratching—and among this rubbish 
throw the dry grain intended for their food, 
forking it in when too much exposed. In com- 
mencing this plar, enough grain should be Jeft 
in sight to act as an inducement for beginning 
work, though they will rarely need much 
teaching. If the yard is planted to fruit trees, 
all the better. The fowls need and should 
have access to shade in hot weather, and the 
mulch will be most excellent for the trees. Of 
course, the flock will, particularly in summer, 
soon scratch the covering out of sight. But no 
matter. The pulverized litter will go into the 
soil and benefit the trees, and, if kept supplied, 
the constant mulch will keep the ground both 
cool and moiat—the very things fruit trees 
need; while the droppings of the fowls, con- 
stantly scratched into the soil, will supply ® 
fertilizer. Mulched ground, too, in summer {8 
a constant resort for insects, and that is anoth- 

er inducement for the industrious hen. Treat 
ed in this way, an enclosure for fowls planted 
to fruit trees will be sure to yield prolific crops, 
which will cost nothing for cultivation ; noth- 





ing for rent as a place for fowls; and, in 
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cases, next to nothing for the mulch. For 
most of the articles named the cost will only 
pe for the labor of collecting and applying.— 
P.8., in “ Country Gentleman,” 
a 


POTATO CULTURE. 


THE Country Gentleman’s Ilinois correspond- 
ent gives bis plan of cultivating potatoes, as 
follows: 

‘My plan is to take common prairie soil, 
manure heavily in the fall, plow deep in the 
spring, plant about the 20th of April, in rows 
three feet apart, with one piece of two eyes 
dropped eighteen inches apart in the row, and 
covered fully three inches deep. Cut out the 
weeds with a hoe when the vines are three 
inches bigh, and plow immediately thereafter. 

sen the weeds have started again, cot out 
with a hoe a second time, hilling up with it; 
and then further bill with a one-horse bar- 
share plow. Let me say that I take great 
pains to procure seed potatoes from the north, 
,wo or three hundred miles at least, and use 
only the finest and largest. Iknow from per- 
sonal experience and observation that if I 
used fresh manure spread broadcast in the 
spring I should get little benefit from it that 
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MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to maze 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wenderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Thad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 

bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I sayl was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge. and, of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 





to use a heavy hammer, I grasped - 
nd; and, much to my uteri: I 
rs straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly = 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and famil 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: What had jegtneed this 
wonderful effect? Every act was r , and, after 
elena, and careful investigation, I at foe made up 
oy oe m nad that See fortune had been caused by 


season ; if I put fresh manure in the hills or 
drills, as the English do and the French ad- 
vise, I should invite the rot in summers like 
1875, °76, and ’77, and it would be sure to ac- 
cept the invitation; and if I should practice 


This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 
sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 


FINE CLIMATEand SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
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level culture, instead of hoeing up and plowing 


forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 


Lawn Mowe 





who i a lame knee, caused by the cords bet —4 


Klectro sth on Lisenans nd told him to" seit th > 
egtro enn iniment, an m to use or- 
up, the rot would be sure to make its appear- GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. oughly. d 80, and at the end of three mon 


ance, exceptin droughthy years, when potatoes 
are hard to make under almost any circumstan- 
ces. Having fought the Colorado beetle five 
or six years in succession, with two or three 
heavy annual applications of plaster poisoned 
with Paris green, [am sure these applications 
have been of immense benefit to the soil, and 
have largely helped make the quite exceptional 
crops I have had for the last three years,”” 
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THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
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brated trial of 6 months’ durat 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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he was “ae to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
be ap a wellasever. It had worked just 
t did in my case, producing a perfect cure. { 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were sufferin ng from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism Reuseig Sti? Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cure without any trouble, 
Finding that’ the Hiectro Slileos Liniment would 
penetrate theskin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the voy 
best ap’ lications in all external diseases occurring 
bs noble ‘on 
e Electro Silicon Lantment Com- 
gaa, — 73. Watters St.. New Yo 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0.’$ 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD’ METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 
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S'LVER-PLATED WARE, |“: <S- DOUGLAS, 







‘Brante Warehouses: 
and 87 John = New York: 
and 197 Lake St. Chicago. “ 
MANUPACTURERS OF ~ 
PUMP:, 
Sree Rams, Garden 
nes, Pump Chain and 
xtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrant, Street Washers, 


Spoons and Forks of the best 
Quality made. ’ 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


FLECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


SiMpS00, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
“New VorRK. 


Factory and Office; Wallingford, Conn 


Wonks FOUNDED IN 1882 
Highest medal awarded 

them by the Universal ~— 

hibition at Paris France, 

1867 Vienna, Austria in isis, 

ona Centennial Exhibition’ 





GAUDEN ENGINE AND 
EXTINGUISHER. 





TABLE WARE 


Ges AND ‘ 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE, 


French China @nd Limoge Com- 
bin Breakfast, Dinner, and 


KINGSFORD’S O 


BEST 


— ts = $14; Cramber Sets, MOST 
rom $2 95; Fi raved Goblets, J 

e128 bor; Wowhansied “avic | ECONOMICAL 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Tripie-plate 

Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Siiver- IN THE 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- 

ware; everything new and beau- WORLD 





tifut for your house and table; and 





WECGO STARCH. 





PERFECTLY carrird. No Dweiling, 
: TAN Ta eee Home, or Fac- 
should be withou wy A . Send 
for 1 A Illustra 
E U R Ey| tt 
WMAMSE as 


Oss! Wal couse. 


UNIFORM, 


Always the Same. 








Refrigerators ‘(BEST MADE) ati 
greatlyreduced prices. Coods cave- 
tully boxed freé, and thipped daily 
to all parte: New 6@-page Price- 
list and Refrigerasr \ist free by 


English Trousers, $5 to $8. 
SPECIALTY 


CLERGYMEN. § order. 


E, BD, BASSPORD, 


ty 2, 3,42. 13. 15, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


anty of satisfaction in every instance. 





WE MAKE TO ORDER, 


trom the Choicest Fabrics the Market Affords, 


mail. Stylish Walking Suits, $18, $20, and $25. 
Albert Dress Suits, New Designs, $25, $30, and $35. 


( A good Black Cloth Frock Suit for $25. Complete in two days from receipt of 


Superior Ready-Made Suits from $10 to $22. 
SAMPLES OF GOODS SENT FREE to any address, with full directions for ordering by mail, with quar- 





1s endorsed by CAL PAINTER. 
COVERING? AP AGITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINTS Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared yy if not satisface 
tory, will be Repainted at our Expense. 


207 PEARL STREET, S.¥ 





Pashionable Clothiers, 








Erm : - BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., N. Y., 


Manvufac- 
turer of all 
kindscf first 
class Saws, 
Saw Frames, 











= sc WONT iy 
aH om =. eaturn, 
c _ 





. Also 





wae om: geauins A 
AL BO MAW AR MILLs tent Ulht- 
Vanna nani sannnnnnanes nan manne SERA oro manne ning Saw. 








BLAKE’S STONE AND ORE BREAKER AND CRUSHER. 
/ vor breaking nard and brittle substances to any size, Bndorsed by viendine Bisins. 

Mauufacturiog, and Ratlread corvorations in the Usited States and For Countries. 

First Premiam wh: e you rn ted apa’ nanarede Of seatisnoniale of the highes Spavaster. 

Nkw °IZE One ®D LABURATOR 

Tt?” ALL STONE CRU Rady nat ~ a or i same by us, containing vibratory convergent 
jaws actuated by a revolymg shaft and fily-wheel, = » Infringements on our patent, and 
makers and users of such will be held accountable. 


___— BLAKE CRUSHER ¢ ‘Co. * New Haven, Conn. 


LADO PATENT STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASES 


fo rthe movessene, of the L wagtous American Watch UCo.’s Gents’, Ladies’. and 
ys’ sine Key and Ste inders, and in the following styles: BASCIN 
FL Xr. BEVEL. aod MANSARD (this latter as originalty named, modeled. a 
troduced by them), forming the’'most complete and varied line of elegant A 
ever offered for sale. it 1s now eleven years since these Watch Cases were in'trv- 
duc+d wo the public, during which period of time they have Je gly ay in 
ooular confidence and estsem,as is evinced by the unprecedented fact in the 
istory of the Watch ‘Trade that more than FIFTY THOUSAND of them have 
been manufactared ano sold: Made of thick plates of Guid and Nickel Compo- 
sition ony Composition is harderand toucher than anyother metal enna the 
goid itself, and suggested the term STIFFENED, originally used by us to designate 
this important improvement; no other case in the worid is made lixe it), thor- 
oughly welded together and rolled to the required thickness, they are, while 
° ually handsome, stronger aod more durabie than the finest Solid Gold Ouses 
the same thickness of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONW-HALF 
and, with good movements, they make the cheapest. most elegant, and serviceable 
Gola Watchesia mark.t. The critical examination of these goods by the public 
nvited. For sale by Jewelers generally. 


ALL GENUINE WATCH CASES OF OUR MANUFACTURE HAVE“ G. W. Ladd’s 
Patent, June Lith, 1867” sTAMPED UPON THE SIDE-BAND UNDSGRNEATH THE 
GLASS BEZEL. Refuse all Others. Send for full descriptive cireular to 


J.A. BROWN &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Office and Salesroom 11 Lane Wew York. 














fun INDEPENDENT PRa|ss,NOS. 91 AND 93 Rose STREET 


TL 
UTERINE 





WHITE LEAD ‘WORKS, 


EVERY KEG OF OUR ret BEARS 


THE FOLLOWING GUARANTEE: 


THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 























s S pure” 


: WHITE 
2 LEAD. 


IAMBERS 





—— 1 ,Pffiog, 167 First Avenue, 
FoR SALE BY ALL DEALERS PITTSBURGH. PA. _ 
enema 





ANS PAINT SY" poor 
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